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LYMAN ABBOTT, 
HAMILTON W. MABITE, 
THE OUTLOOK. 
HE events of the last week have greatly increased 
the probabilities of war between England and 
Russia. On the 30th of March, General Komaroff, 
the Russian officer in command of the forces on the 
Afghanistan frontier, occupying a point within the dis- 
puted territory, in response, as be declares, to the 
aggressive movements of the Afghans, made an at!ack 
on the Afghans’ position and defeated them with very 
heavy loss, driving them out of their camp and occn. 
pying the post with his ‘own detachment. Three 
days later Penjdeh was taken by a detachment of 
Russians. In response to the English demand foran 
explanation of these proceedings, General Komaroff 
has telegraphed a detailed statement to the effect 
that be was forced to make an aggressive movement 
by the ‘‘ insolence” of the Afghans. [lis statement, 
however, is contradicted by reports from other 
sources, and is itself contradictory. He was on 


Epirors. 


ground that is now in dispute ; it was, therefore, not 
remarkable that the Afghans should have advanced 
near his position and fortified themselves. Their 


‘*insolence consiste| in a refusal to retire, an act 
which Komaroff declares ‘‘ compelled him to accept 
a combat.” It is very improbable that this explana- 
tion will satisfy the English Government or the Eng- 
lish people. During the past fifty years Russian 
maneuvering in Asia has not been of such a charac- 
ter as to inspire confidence in Russian diplomatic 
statements. The Russian diplomatists have steadily 
represented that their Government was acting strictly 
on the defensive, while the Russian commanders have 
steadily advanced under one pretext or another. The 
English have good ground for the apprehension that 
unless a firm stand is taken now there will be aseries 
of advance movements, with explanations like that 
jast forwarded to St. Petersburg by General Koma- 
roff, the result of which will be that, under cover of 
pacific intentions, the Russian Government will 
quietly march to Herat. The Eoglish Minisiry and 
people are apparently unanimous in their determina- 
tion to withstand Russian aggression in Afg anistan 
at this point, and asthe Russian war party has more 
than once committ:d the Tsars to wars from which 
they would have shrunk, the probabilities of peace are 
exceedingly small. 


A preliminary peace convention agreed to by 
France and China waives the claim of France to 
indemnity for the Chinese attack at Lang-Son, but 
recogniz:3 a French protectorate over Tonquin and 
Anam, China to bave an equal voice in certain cus- 
toms regulations. But, though active hostilities have 
ceased, a dead-lock seems to have been reached on 
the question whether China shall first evacuate Ton- 
quin, or Franc: raise the blockade of Formosa. The 
declaration of the policy of the new Ministry by its 
head, M. Bri-son, is that the character of the Ton- 
quin expedition will not be altered without the con- 
sent of the Chamber. The Senate has adjourned to 
May 4, after voting a credit of $30,000,000 for the 
Tonquin operations. Reinforcements are still being 
seat on. Meanwhile, a humorous tinge has been 
given to the Franco Chinese complication by the 
proclamation of the Chinese Emperor, who tells bis 
subjects that, the French baving bumb!y sued for 
peace, he has granted their prayer, and begs his sol- 
diers to refrain from destioying them. 


The atrocities that always accompany an Indian 
war have already begun in the Canadian Northwest. 
At Frog Lake, a settlement forty miles north of 
Fort Pitt, ten or eleven settlers have been killed by 
Cree Indians, and there have been other isolated 
cases of murder and plunder. The uprising of the 
Indian tribes has been more extensive than was ex- 
pected, and it is feared that Fort Pitt will not be able 
to hold out against them. The Battleford garrison 
is etropger, and can probably hold out till the arrival 
of reinforcements, but the tituation there is atill 
critical. The Government troops are being pushed 
forward with vigor, and it is reported that Riel i; 
advancing to meet them. It is said that the Crees 
are trying to conclude an offensive alliance with their 
old enemies, the Blackfeet, but without success. 
There seems every probability of a straggling but 
bloody war, that may last well into the summer. 


The bebavior of the Irish people in regard to the 
visit of the Prince of Wales has been generally credit- 
able and moderate, though not so enthusiastic as 
the rose-colored dispatches to Eaglish papers depict. 
Everything was done to make the entrance into 
Dublin an impressive spectacle. The Princess, by 
her gracious manner and her wearing of the national 
colors, made herself particularly popular. Later the 
royal party made a visit to the worst slums of the 
city, the Prince expressing earnestly his hope that 
such places might be swept out of exi-tence. Threat- 
ening letters have been received, and there has been 
some slight expression of hostility by the mob, but 
unless the recep'ion at Cork should be quite different 
from tbat at Dublin, the result of the royal visit may 
be regarded as in the main satisfactory. There is, 


however, something inherently ludicrous in the at- 
tempt to allay the discontent of a people who, right 


or wrong, believe they are suffering grievous oppres-_..-« 


sion, by the gracious presence of the heir to the 
throne. Since the above was wrilten it is reported 
that the royal party was received by a riotous mob 
at Mallow, some of whom were wounded in being 
ejected from the station. The Lord Mayor of Dublia 
has mare an inflammatory speech on the subject ia 
Dublin, but no serious rioting is probable. 


The Edmunds Act, prohibiting polygamists from 
holding office or exercising the rights of suffrage in 
the Territory of Utah, has been held constitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court ; and the last hope 
of interference from that quarter entertained by the 
polygamists is gore. The decision of the Court, 
while only passing on the constitutionality of that 
particular Act, involves the principles first laid down, 
so far as we know, by the late Dr. Bacon, in an arti- 
cle published in our columns just after bis death, and 
afterward embodied in the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Arthur in his proposition fora National Com 
miasion for the government of Utah. The Court 
holds that the people of the United States are the 
sovereign owners of the Territories, and have supreme 
power over them and their inhabitants ; that in the 
exercise of this power they are represented by the 
Government of the United States ; that the ordina- 
tion of the local government, therefore, depends 
wholly upon Congress; and that while the personal 
and civil rights of the individual are secured to him 
by the Constitution of the United States, his politica 
rights are franchises which he holds as a privilege 
granted in the discretion of Congress, whose anthor- 
ity the local Territorial government represents. 
Thus maintaining the authority of Congress to legis- 
late in this matter, the Court goes on to express its 
approbation of the ends which this particular law 
was inteaded to serve : 

“No leztslation can be supposed more who'erome and 
necessary in the forming of a free, self-governing Common- 
wealth, fit to take rank as one of the co-ordinate States of 
the Union, than tha’ which seeks to establish it on the basis 
of the idea of the family as consi«ting in and «pri: ging {rom 
the union for life of one min and one woman in the holy 
estate of matrimony, the sure fuunda'ion of all that is sta 
ble ard noble in our civilization, the best guarantee of that 
reverent morality which is the source of ali beneficent prog- 
ress in social and po’'itical improvement. And to this é¢nd 
no means are more directly ard immediately suitable than 
those provided by this act, which endearors to withdraw al 
political influence from those who are practically hostile to 
its attainment.’’ 

The decision had the sanction of all the members 
of the Court except Justice Field, who is stated to 
have dissented from some of the conclusions. 


The monthly debt statement of the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mavping, appears with some changes 
Ue has included the Pacific Railway bonded debt in 
with the regular Government indebtedness, exhib; 
iting thus a larger aggregate public debt than 
formerly ; this is of but little consequence, a matter 
of booking only, we judge. He also charges as a 
liub.lity the $100,000,000 in reserve, required by law, 
fur the protection of the so-called greenback issue 
aad then reportsthe surplus reserve, which appears 
as about $22,000,000. These figures are much reduced 
from those of former statements, as he has elim - 
nated from the reserve the fractional silver coinage 
in the Treasury, which amounts to $30,000,00v 
This last is a very proper and essential thing to 
do. This frsctional currency is not legal tender 
for large amounts, and would be wholly unavailahle 
in cise of an emergency, and that is what a reserve 
is for. It is really a burden for the Government to 
carry, and should be melted into bullion. Then, bh, 
taking it ont of the reserve fun!, the Secreta y 
shows as clearly as he can to the public that “all js 
not gold that glitters” in the Treasury, ard that we 
are not far from trenching on our legal reserve. But 
the Secretary fails to deduct over $11,000,000 of in- 
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terest money due to date on the bonded debt, which, 
if deducted, as it properly should be, would leave 
us with about twelve millions surplus reserve, in 
place of over twenty-two millions, as reported. 
We presume that with the loose element in Con- 
gress, so far as financial questions are concerned, 
Secretary Manning feels that he must be more 
stringer t and exact than ever, and let the members 
know that they have no time to lose in removing 
from the statute books the Silver Coinage law, which 
is rapidly working us toward the danger line. We 
presume there will be no further bond calls at pres- 
ent. 


The folly of ignorance and the crime of demagog- 
ism cannot very well go any further than they have 
gone in combining to defeat the bill before our State 
Legislature for the employment of prisoners in the 
prisons. Their employment is essential on every 
ground—economical and moral ; and toshut them off 
from al! industry and keep them in idleness is at once 
a folly andacrime. It appears by the reports that 
about one in every thousand of the population is in 
prison in America, as in England. Surely this ought 
not to be so, and would not be so if we studied how 
to reduce the number in prison. If so, if all were 
average workingmen, employing the prisoners would 
add one to every 200 workers. This would do little 
to cheapen the labor of the honest, even if this were 
all. But the prisoners must be fed, whether they 
work orno. Whoistofeedthem? The Government. 
Whence does the Government get the money? From 
thetaxes. Whopaythetaxes? Thehonest. It may 
be a good thing for the honest laborer to lessen the 
number of those who are competing with him—if 
some one else pays for supporting those who are kept 
out ‘of work; but not if he himself has to pay for 
supporting them in idleness. but if he wants to 
lessen the number of laborers, let him look out 
for one in every 200, the most respectable old 
workman he can find, and let the 199 subscribe to let 
him rest in his old age and make the one in prison 
work to support himself. There would be something 
charitable and creditable in this, while keeping the 
prisoners idle is neither the one nor the other. The 
employing prisoners only in Government work 
(clothes for the army, police, etc.) is simply a childish 
evasion. It lessens the work of the honest quite as 
much as if they were employed in direct competition. 
Nay, to carry the not.on out fully, prisoners should 
not be employed to clean their own cells, but free 
men should be employed ty wait upon them. Sucha 
thing would be very absurd ; yet no more absurd 
than that ths honest should insist on paying for the 
support of the criminals in order to keep them in 
idleness. It is not too late for the Legislatu e to re- 
trieve its offense against good morals and good sense, 
and provide for prison labor under the control of 
prison authorities. If this is not done, the people 
should hold every voter ard even dodger in the 
Legislature to a strict account for the debt put upon 
the State and the crime increased by enforced laziness. 


‘We have received from the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
whose large experience in New York City makes him 
an authority on the condition of the poor, a letter 
expressing dissent from the figures of Mrs. J. 5S. 
Lowell's ‘‘ most admirable paper.” Mrs. Lowell esti- 
mates the average size of the family as four; Mr. 
Schauffler thinks it not over three and two-twentieths ; 
he also thinks allowance must be made for those 
who have no family and for persons momentarily in 
distress, or tramps passing through the city ; and on 
the basis of these deductions gives his impression that 
**100,000 souls regularly dependent in part or in whole 
on charity in this city, exclusively of the Islacds or 
prisons, is a liberal estimate.” It is very difficult 
to get exact facts in such a matter, and we are sure 
that Mrs. Lowell has no desire to present any darker 
picture thau the reality requires, as we are certain 
we have no such desire. It must be said, however, 
on behalf of the larger estimate, that four to a family 
is the minimum allowed by social statisticians gener- 
ally, and the families of the poor are ordinarily larger, 
not smaller, than those of the prosperous. Accord- 
ing toeither figure, however, the evil of pauperism is 
sufficiently gigantic to indicate some serious defect in 
our social organism, and to require careful and in- 
stant consideration from Christian thinkers. 


The advanced sheets of the forthcoming report of 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of this State present some facts and figures which 
ought to awaken the people of the State to one of the 
enormities that result from unregulated competition 
in the employment of labor ; namely, the sacrifice of 


children. The Commissioner has been investigating 
this subject, aud gives in his report the testimony of 
employers, who, apparently, from the sheets before 
us, are unanimous in condemning and calling for 
legislative prohibition. Children are often employed 
for eleven hours a day ; anything like good work in 
a night-school thereafter is impossible. In many 
instances this labor is compelled in the tenement- 
houses in the making of cigars. ‘‘In many in- 
stances,” siys one witness, ** I have seen large accu- 
mulations of tobacco scraps and tobacco stems which, 
having long lain iu that way, have become putrid. 
In one instance, I remember visiting one house, when 
I ran the point of my shoe into a mass of this kind to 
see what it really was, and it was filled with ver- 
min.” Compare the following testimony from 
another witness : 

‘*(. Have you seen many cases where children working 
in the mills have parents who are idle, shiftless people, liv- 
ing on their earnings ? 

‘A. The majority of them are, especially in the cotton 
mills. 

‘*Q. And the money earned by the children is generally 
used for what ” 

‘* A. To keep them in idleness and beer. There is very lit- 
tle employment for men here in Coboes. It is chiefly for 
women, boys, and small children, That is the excuse they 
all have ; you find these old fellows lying around the streets 
smoking pipes, and at noon you will find them going w.th 
five or six pails of dinner for their children in the mills.”’ 
Greed and laziness are sometimes stronger even than 
parental aflection, and the children need protection 
not only from employers, but from their fathers and 
mothers. At the same time, we are credibly in- 
formed that the factory interest is so strong in the 
State Legislature that it has thus far been impossible 
to get a sufficient law passed for the protection of 
the children. We should like to see every minister 
in the State send for a copy of this report, and 
preach a sermon on the duty of the State to its chil- 
dren. Let us see whether greed is stronger than 
conscience. 


American literature sustains no inconsiderable loss 
by the death of Mr. Richard Grant White, in this 
city, on Wednesday of last week. Although of New 
England descent, Mr. White was a representative 
New Yorker, born, educated, and spending his whole 
life in this city. He studied both medicine and law 
before he discovered his vocation, which was pre- 
eminently that of critic and writer. His literary 
career began with the publication of aseries of musical 
criticisms in the old ‘* Courier and Inquirer” of this 
city—criticisms so characteristically pointed, fresh, 
and incisive that they soon attracted wide attention, 
not only here but in England. Mr. White was sub- 
sequently connected with the ‘*‘ World,” but most of 
his literary work was done outside of editorial lines. 
So early as 1853 he began to discuss Shakespearean 
questions with a critical acuteness and an accuracy 
of scholarship which gave promise of the rank he 
subsequently attained as a Shakespearean writer and 
scholar. During the war, as a correspondent of the 
London ‘‘Spectator,” he rendered very genuine 
service to the Union cause by bis clear and forcible 
statements of the issues presented in the struggle 
and of the respective characteristics of the North and 
South. Actively engaged inthe Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and at the head of the Revenue Marine Bureau 
of this city, he added to his labors the duties of sec- 
retary to the great Sanitary Fair, pushing on at the 
same time his Shakespearean studies, and completing 
his critical edition of Shakespeare’s works in 1863. 
He was an indefatigable worker, imposing great 
tasks upon himself, and performing them by virtue 
of his powers of application and his methodical 
habits. The characteristics of his literary style are 
well known to all intelligent Americans, and we sus- 
pect that the place he will hereafter take in our lit- 
erature has not yet been fullyaccorded him. He was 
a writer of singular acuteness, fertility, and exact- 
ness, drawing upon all the resources of language to 
enrich and enforce his positions. As a Shakespearean 
scholar his principal characteristic is his fine «esthetic 
taste. His work was marred by a certain mental 
willfulness and a combative tendency which often led 
him aside from the direct lines of his labor, entan- 
gling him in frequent controversies, and obstructing 
the full, harmonious flow of his thought. To his gifts 
of Shakespearean and general scholarship Mr. White 
also added a very large knowledge of, and an intense 
passion for, music. 


The investigations of the gas companies of New 
York City by the State Senate have proceeded far 
enough to show very clearly that the popular com- 
plaints of extortion are not groundless. The testi- 


mony thus far taken is to be shortly printed. This 
testimony shows that the companies are doing busi. 
ness ona capital of $47,900,000 and paying dividends 
thereon, whereas their real capital is but $20,000,000, 
the other $27,000,000 being wholly fictitious ; and 
that the consumers have already paid enough over 
and above the cost of production, and ten per cent. 
on the actual cost capital invested, to duplicate the 
entire present system. They have paid in ten years 
gas bills of over $74,000,000 upon a capital nominally 
only $39,000,000, and actually but half that amount. 
The Senate Committee report proposes the creation of 
a Board of Commissioners, three in number, who shal! 
see that the profits of the corporations do not rise 
above ten per cent. on the actua/—not the nominal— 
capital, and that gas of a standard illuminating power 
is furnished. Practically this would reduce the price 
of gas in the City of New York from $2.37 to $1.25 
per thousand feet—perhaps toless. This is called by 
the advocates of a gas monopoly ‘‘ a dangerous prin 

ciple.” The same terrible epithet was applied to Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish Jand legislation in England. We 
should say that history demonstrates that itis a much 
more dangerous principle to give a corporation the 
practical monopoly of furnishing any necessary article, 
as illuminating gas is in agreat city, and then leave it 
free to make its own charges and water its own stock. 
The principle of the proposed legislation has been 
applied some time in London, and the danger is not 
yet evident in that metropolis. 


The Central Pacific Railroad already controls al! 
approaches to Sau Francisco, and substantially the 
entice railroad system of California. Its sway over 
that State has been absolute and despotic ; the at 
tempt to lighten its grasp by the device of a Rail 
road Commission had, if anything, the opposite 
effect, and we suppose there is no question that 
Senator Booth’s retirement from the United States 
Senate, and so from American politics, in which his 
rare abilities promised to make him a leader, was 
due to its powerful influence. It is now reported 
that this railroad has leased, or is about to lease, the 
Southern Pacific Company, in which case its control 
of the railway traffic between the oceans will be sub- 
stantially complete, and therewith will pass into its 
hands a practical control of other lines, of no ineon 
siderable magnitude, whose prosperity, however, de 
pends upon their ability to make sure and speedy 
connections with the Pacific Coast. This fact—and if 
itis not already a fact it is safe to assume that it soon 
will be—affords another illustration of the principle 
that competition in railroads simply leads to combina- 
tion, and enforces anew the necessity of some legis- 
lation to prevent such absolute private control of the 
nation’s public highways. 


Minister Foster isto return to Madrid to carry ou 
further negotiations in regard to the Spanish treaty. 
——The English Foreign (Office has published corre- 
spondence regarding the proposed commercial treaty 
with this country relating to the British West Indies. 
——A board of examination has been named by 
Secretary Whitney to ascertain whether the ‘ Dol 
phin” was built according to contract.——The White 
Star steamship ‘‘Germanic” was disabled and 
driven back to Queenstown by a tidal wave on her 
last passage.——-The Michigan election for Justice of 
Supreme Court and Regents of the University went 
heavily Democratic.—— Philadelphia gambling-houses 
have been closed.——Maine’s new prohibitory law 
went into force last week. The New York Senute 
has passed the bill regulating skating-rinks in 


cities of over 50,000 population.—The Harvard 


College Overseers decline to grant the petition of 
students to make attendance at prayers non-compul- 
sory.——The Pope has been seriously ill. The 
Niagara Park bill was made the special order for 
Tuesday, the 14th, in the New York Senate.———The 
Farmers’ Bank of Norfolk, Va., has failed.——The 
latest advices from the Kassala garrison state that 
it can hold out a month longer.--—James D. Fish, ex- 
President of the Marine Bank, has been found guilty 
on eleven of the twenty-five counts of his indictment. 
——The death of J. H. Shaw, a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Illinois Legislature, again makes a tic 
in that body.——Several of the States are to have 
a semi-decennial census, asking for Government aid 
under the Census Law.——Affairs in the Soudan 
have been very quiet.——Panama is still in the 
hands of the insurgents. United States forces guard 
both ends of Isthmus transit.——The report of 
General Barrios’s death is confirmed.——On Mon- 
day afternoon a block of eight houses on Sixty-second 
Street, New York, fell ‘‘ like a row of card houses,” 
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seriously injuring many workmen, and killing, prob 
ably, six. The buildings were put up with reckless 
and criminal carelessness. 


— 


SHALL WE ABOLISH THE PRESIDENCY? 

R. CLEVELAND'S fight against the office- 

seekers has a significance which it seems to us 
the political press hardly appreciates. It is really a 
fight for the preservation, or restoration, of the Con- 
stition. The founders of the Kepnublie intended a 
Government distinctly divided into departments, 
with clearly drawn lines between them, and with 
definite power of check and counter- check upon each 
other. The President had a check on Congress in the 
veto, but still the legislative functions were dis- 
tinctly given to Congress ; the Senate had a check 
on the appointing power of the President by its 
advice and cousent, but still the appointing power 
distinctly belonged to the President. If the Execu- 
tive were to attempt to invade the legislative domain 
of Congress, and, by offering offices here and refusing 
them there, were to attempt to coerce legislation, as 
Walpole dit in England, the country would resound 
from end to end with cries of Cwsarism! Something 
like thiz,on a very small scale, did happen under An- 
drew Johnson's régime, and the President barely 
escaped impeachment. But the converse has taken 
place, while the country has slept. Congress has 
gradually usurped the appointing power of the 
President. It was natural enough that the President, 
orthe heads of departments, should take counsel, 
more or less, of the Senators in the various States, 
and the Representatives in the various Districts, as to 
the character of applicants for office; and as their 
number increased and the country grew, that this 
custom should become the Executive habit. But it 
has bow grown into an unwritten law. The patron- 
age has been divided among the Congressmen ac- 
cording to laws as definite as if they were Constitu- 
tional provisions. The patronage of the District bas 
belonged of right to the Representative ; of the State 
to the Senator. The President has been merely a 
clerk to execute Congressional appointments, with a 
decreasing power of veto upon them. If a Secretary 
desired to have appropriations for his department he 
has had to keep on friendly terms with Congress by 
giving its members their desired appointments. Not 
merely State and District offices, but clerkships in 
Washington, have become Congressional perquisites, 
and have been divided among the Statea, and ap- 
portioned between the Representatives of the domi- 
nant party, in definite mathematical proportions; and 
if any State got more than its share there has been a 
quiet quarrel over it till the unjust apportionment was 
set right. 

Mr. Cleveland is gettin back to the Constitution. 
He is quietly resuming the appointing power. We are 
apparently entering upou a new era—or going back to 
an old one ; and, in lieu of what Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
satirically but truthfully calls Congressional govern. 
ment, are returning to the original idea of govern- 
ment by Congress and a President. The appointing 
power, which had passed from the President to Con- 
gress, is passing back to the President again. The 
struggle is not merely between corrupt and business 
methods in administration ; it is a Constitutional 
struggle, over the question whether Congress shall 
make the laws and the President shall administer the 
government, or whether Congress shall both make 
the laws and administer the government, and the 
President shall act as its appointing clerk. This isa 
Constitutional question of some moment ; the end is 
not yet; nor can the end be foretold until Congress 
meets again, and we see what sort of issue is made up. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the President re- 
gards himself in this matter not merely as the advocate 
of a Civil Service Reform, but as the defender of the 
prerogatives of the Presidential office ; he is entering 
upon a campaign for the re-establishment of the Con- 
stitution against the encroachmentsof Congress. In 
this campaign, in which his principal foes will be the 
place-hunters of his own party, our sympathies are 
openly and unreservedly with him. The sooner Con- 
gress remits the appointing power wholly to the 
Executive, the better for the country. It can then 
resume its now neglected duty of legislation. It can 
revive the lost art of considering, discussing, and 
passing laws. It will cease to be an oflice-holders’ 
exchange, and become once more a legislative body. 
We can conceive no worse method of appointment to 
the public offices than to divide them up among a set 
of irresponsibles who have no control over the officers 
when they are appointed, and no interest to see that 


they do their work well. On the other hand, let it 
once be established, as the unwritten Constitution of 
the land, that no man is to be dismissed from public 
service except for failure or neglect in it, and no bet 
ter system for filling the vacancies which death or 
resignation will make from time to time could well be 
devised than that which we possess in theory, but do 
not maintain in practice. This is a reform in which 
men of all parties and of no party are equally inter 
ested. Itis not Republican nor Democratic, but Con- 
stitutional. Let us by all means go back to the orig- 
inal Constitution, and have, not an appointing clerk 
in the White Ilouse, but a President. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROFIT-SHARING. 


IIE ideal relations between labor and capital are 

those of co-operation on a basis of profit-shar- 
ing, and, of course, therefore, Joss-sharing. Enough 
bas beer done experimentally in this direction to 
make it clear, both that such a sharivg of profit and 
loss is practicable, and that the difficulties in the way 
are quite as often dueto the selfish folly of the labor- 
ers as to the selfish short-sightedness of the capital- 
ists. Indeed, we are inclined to believe that a fair 
and impartial history of the movements thus far con- 
ducted for the improvement of the so-called working 
classes, and for the reorganization of labor on a 
better basis, would show that at least as much has 
been attempted by the capitalists as by the working- 
menu. An illustration of both these statements is 
afforded by the story of the experiments in industrial 
partnership made by the Messrs. Briggs in the Whit- 
wood Collieries, Normantou, Yorkshire. It is kuown 
that these experiments were successful during a con- 
siderable number of years, and were a great encour- 
agement to all similar undertakings, but that they 
suddenly failed. A writer on economical subjects, 
Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Eogland), has undertaken to ‘explain this apparent 
want of success in an interesting little volume en- 
titled ‘* ’rofit-Sharing between Capital and Labor,” 
and the results stated are well worthy of careful 
examination by all interested in this vital topic. 

Before the year 1865, the Whitwood Collieries had 

been carried on by the private firm of the Messrs. 
Briggs, under incessant difficulties with their em- 
ployees ; the strikes in ten years Jasting seventy- 
eight weeks. The pecuniary effects of these disagree- 
ments were so disastrous that the Messrs. Briggs 
resolved to try the experiment of giving the workmen 
a share in the profits. A new company was formed, 
in which .t was agreed that from all profits above ten 
per cent. on the capital, one-half should be dis- 
tributed as a bonus to all employees in proportion to 
their earnings. The testimony as to the effect of 
this distribution upon the men during the first seven 
years, given before the Trades Union Commission, is 
remarkable. Mr. H. C. Briggs testifies that one of 
the largest savings was in the item of rails. ‘‘ Men 
used to break a new rail to get it the right length, 
and then perhaps repeat the process, if unsuccessful, 
buryiug the one first broken in the dirt. Nothing of 
the kind occurred any longer.” He believed the coll 
iers worked more and more economically than be- 
fore. ‘* The stoppage of work for frivolous reasons, 
formerly so common, now scarcely ever occurred.” 
Mr. A. Briggs ‘‘ was decidedly of opinion that there 
Was a great improvement, morally and intellectually.” 
‘*Out of a thousand men who received bonus at the 
same time, only three were known to have stayed away 
from work and drink it up. The number of children 
sent to school had very largely increased.” A work- 
ing pitman testifies: *‘1 believe that in this system 
we have found a remedy for strikes and lock-outs.” 
A storekeeper states that ‘‘ it was a very common ex- 
pression, when picking up a large nail, to say, ‘ This 
is so much bonus saved.’ The men in the pit would 
sometimes get out a diflicult prop which they might 
under other circumstances have left, saying, * This is 
so much saved toward bonus.’ Mr. Briggsalso gave 
evidence that in three given seams of coal ‘‘ the 
profits on working each varied in tolerably exact pro- 
portion to the number of workingmen ” interested in 
the co-operation of the collieries. 
The tabulated results are as follows : 


ON CAPITAL. 


DISTRIBUTED 


YEAR AMONGST 
ENDING DIVIDEND. BONUS EMPLOYEES. 
June 1867 percent. —to 3 per cent. £2,700 
1871 10 1,745. 1,745 
1872, lw 6.250 °° 5.250 


During these last years the price of coal began to 


to rise, and with ic the rate of wages. It was 
agreed accordingly that the interest payable to 
capital should be raised with the rate of wages. 
The following are the rates for the two succeeding 
years : 


ON CAPITAL. DISTRIRUCTED 


YEAR AMONGST 

ENDING DIV BONLs EMPLOYEES. 
dune per cent. £14,256 to 10 percent 14.256 


- — 


Now, however, began the great test of the experi- 
ment. The prices of coal were falling, and of course 
the rate of wages must be diminished. The colliers 
objected, and a strike ensued. The raising the profits 
of capital in the good years was misunderstood. There 
were differences about little matters of economy be- 
tween the employersand men. A collision occurred 
between the trades union in the neighborhood and 
the partnership association. The workingmen did 
not understand the operation of the distribution of 
the bonus, and became suspicious. This particular 
experiment had the misfortune of working in the 
midst of great numbers of business companies 
founded on the old system. The atmosphere, so to 
speak, was full of jealousy and hostility between em- 
p.oyers and employed. It was extremely difficult for 
one association based on the new ideas to be success- 
ful. The jealousies increased between the heads of 
the collieries and their laborers, and at last, in 1875, 
after a feur weeks’ strike by the Miners’ Union 
against a reduction of wages, the shareholders gave 
a final vote to abandon the system of ‘“ profit- 
sharing.” 

There were several mistakes made by the Messrs. 
Briggs in this remarkable effort for industrial 
partnership. The increase of the interest for capital 
was in higher proportion than the increase of the 
rate of wages. This, even if jusitifiable, was sure to 
rouse jealousy. There was a want, too, of tact of 
management in regard to the trades union and 
some small questions, such as the value of coal- 
siftings, ete. Outside persons not directly interested 
in profit-sharing were unwisely admitted to give 
their voices with the few among the laborers opposed 
to partnership. The shareholders showed temper 
as well as the operatives. The final abandonment 
of the scheme was made too soon. Had the associ- 
ation waited till the revival of business and prices, 
they could then have shown the ignorant and 
jealous portion of the workmen that proiit-sharing 
meant a good bonus when business was good, and 
that there was no intention to cheat labor of its fair 
share. The shareholders also would have been con- 
vinced of its sound financial basis, as no doubt in 
favorable times the production of the collieries would 
have been far beyond that of those on the old basis. 
The English Whitwood co-operation scheme turned 
out a failure ; and yet not in any such way as to dis- 
courage any similar effort. It succeeded wonder- 
fully till the hard times came. 

The problem is,+m this country or any other, to 
present a se e of partnership between capital and 
labor which can tide Jabor over a period of depres- 
sion, ayd then carry’t on with the full efficiency of 
an intélligent partner during periods of profitable 
production. bor must have a portion of the 
protits and then) be sustained under the losses of 
business; and this must be done for the benetit of 
capital as well as for the good of the working class. 
Such a problem is certainly not insoluble. It has 
been solved in England ; aud especially in France, in 
various trades and in certain railroad companies, 
notably the Paris and Orleans railway. The experi- 
ment, too, has been tried successfully on certain farms 
in Germany, particularly in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Tne great benefactor of the laboring classes of 
America yet remains to appear, who shall contrive 
a plan of organization in manufacture whereby the 
laborers shall have a pecuniary interest in the profits 
of production beyond their wages, and shall thus do 
their work thoroughly and contentedly, bearing the 
dull times with their masters and enjoying with 
them the prosperity of the good times ; developing 
thus the virtues of both classes. 


OUR GREAT PEACEMAKER. 


lik: greatest captain of our country, and, in our 

measurement of him, the greatest captain of the 
century, awaits the siege of death, steadily and irre 
sistibly approaching him. He who bore with imper- 
turbable courage the sufferings of a nation at Vicks- 
burg and in the Wilderness, bears with the same 
imperturbable courage the sufferings which a strange 
Providence lays upon his body and his heart. Greed 
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and treachery combined, unsurpassed, if paralleled, 
since the days of Judas Iscariot, have swept away his 
fortune and done all that treachery could do to over- 
whelm his name in obloquy. Thank God! America 
bas not proved false to its great leader, and the at- 
tempt.to bemire his reputation has utterly failed ; 
but the sorrow of having been an unconscious instru- 
ment in a great fraud, which has brought suffering 
upon other heads and homes, is his, and keener suffer- 
ing than this there is not, except only that of per- 
sonal remorse. An unappeasable disease, following 
close upon fivancial disaster, has fastened upon him, 
and is inflicting atorture like that of the medizwval 
inquisition, and still no tear, no sigh, no groan, no 
appeal for pity or for sympathy, escapes the great 
soldier. This is not the end the Nation would have 
chosen for its great captain ; it would fain have made 
peaceable his last hours ; it would fain have cieared 
a dry path through the river, that he might go dry- 
shod who passes through it now boiling, seething, 
tempestuous, and at flood. If those who feel the 
throbbing of his pain cou!d by their prayers and sym- 
pathies take from him his anguish and divide it 
among themselves, his sufferings would be gone ; but 
this cannot be, and all that the nation which he has 
saved can do for him isto stand in silent sympathy 
and await the inevitable end. 

Bitter ending this seems to a beneficent life. And 
yet, if we will look more deeply at it, we shall see 
that General Grant is completing in his long death- 
struggle the work he wrought in the struggle of his 
lifetime. It is the glory of this great warricr that he 
has always been the great peacemaker. Not for 
conquest, not for personal ambition, not for victory 
of party, did he draw his sword, but for peace. That 
armed war might be beaten bark, that all the pas- 
sionate forces whieh threatened the Nation with dis- 
ruption, and eudiess strife and warring following 
afver, might be utterly and abs lutely quelled—for 
th’s be offered his services to the Government, and 
inspired by this purpose he fought from beginning to 
end of his long campaign. Every motto that fell from 
his lips—‘‘ Unconditional surrender ;” propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer ;” 
‘Push things !"—had its natural and proper con- 
summation io the last and noblest motto on his lips, 
** Let us have peace.” For peace he drew his sword in 
Illinois, for peace he gladly sheathed it at Appo- 
maitox Court House. But, alas! passion and prej- 
udice outlast forts and earthworks, and survive 
armed forces ; it is easierto distand an army than to 
extinguish a hate ; and peace, for which he fought, for 
which so many laid down their sacred lives, cannot 


truly come till the last conflict between North and 


South is over, and we have in very truth a reunited 
Nation. This the prolonged agony of General's 
Grant’s prolonged dying is givingtothe Nation. The 
echoes of the fierce political campaiga in which, let 
us devoutly hope for the last tame, Northand South 
were arrayed against each other, have scarcely 
died away when the great sorrow falls on the great 
captain, and North and South come together 
aod clasp hands over his death-bed. The men 
who fought against bim and the men who 
fought under him make has e to send to him their 
messages of love and reverence, and, looking out of 
tearful eyes into each other's faces, know, as they 
never knew before, that they sre brothers. Hard 
indeed it seems that he who had been the Nation's 
hero should thus suffer at the Jast for the Nation’s 
sin, and save it from its own sectional pride and 
prejudice by the agony of his great heart. Mystery 
of mysteries is this strange ministry of pain! but ino 
all human hi-tory there is no other such peacemaker. 
The dyivg bed of Prince Albert and the prolonged 
agony of President Gartield s dying have knit England 
and America together in bonds of union which no 
arrant demagogism and no Fezian madness can ever 
sunder. Reverently we remember, too, not as a 
parallel, but as the divine fact to which all human 
suffering prophetically points, that the great Peace- 
maker of the world’s history was also its great Sut- 
ferer, and, by the anguish of his cross and the greater 
anguish of his broken heart, brought Jew and Gentile, 
Pagan and Christian, into a fellowship dearer than 
that of kinship and more lasting than that of 
race. 

The long anguish, then, of these long months of 
suffering is notin vain. The great sufferer is con- 


summating the work ot the great soldier, and complet- 
ing by his pain what ne began by his unselfish hero- 
ism. Greater than the Northern captain, greater 
than the Natiznal President, is the hero of this his 
-last battlefield. He pelongs now to neither a Demo- 


cratic nor a Republican party, neither to North nor 
to South, neither to Anglo-Saxon nor to Celt, but to 
the Nation which he has reunited : first by his gen- 
eralship, second by his statesmanship, but third, 
and most of all, by the unmurmuring endurance of 
the anguish which the Nation shares with him. 


LO! THE POOR WHITE MAN. 


N Indian Agent, in his annual report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, suggests that 
missionaries be sent out to Christianize the bad white 
element on the border, ‘‘ whose low moral status acts 
as a perpetual barrier to the progress of our Indian 
population.”” What a broad field for missionary effort 
might now be feund in the recently opened Crow 
Creek Reservation? Here are some 300,000 acres of 
the most fertile land in Dakota, occupied at present 
by a mushroom population of ‘‘ homesteaders” and 
‘* claim-jumpers,”’ who are convicted, on excellent 
testimony, of needing (if not of desiring) the light of 
the Gospel, and any otber light that modern civilized 
society can bring to bear upon its members. A 
recent traveler in Dakota graphically suggests the 
general character of the ‘‘ borderer” by the remark, 
‘* You wouldn’t shake hands with one of them for five 
dollars a shake !” ‘‘ Many of them,” writes Agent 
Gasmann of the intruders on the Reserve, ‘‘are 
drunken and violent, and there is great danger of 
trouble.” He tells us that the Indians have offered 
no resistance, but adds that the white settlers are arm- 
ing themselves for their better protection ! 
Wanagiska, or White Ghost, is the head chief of 
the Lower Yanktonnais band of Sioux, who have long 
occupied the Crow Creek lands on the east bank of the 
Missouri River, and to whom they were secured, aa 
has been generally understood, by the Great Sioux 
Treaty of 1868. He is a fine type of the generous, in- 
telligent, and right minded ‘‘ savage "—a gentleman 
in manner and feeling, and a remarkably religious 
old heathen! Many will remember his persuasive 
eloquence when addressing large audiences in our 
Eastern cities a few weeks ago. In the Chief's letter 
to General Armstrong, asking help in securing justice 
for his people, he bears strong, if unconscious, wit- 
ness to the call for civilizing influences among men 
of our own race and color : 


“* My dear friend,”’ he says, ‘‘ this day I write to you with 
a sad heart. Pretty near all my Jands have been taken 
by white people now. They have also taken lands which 
have been aliotted to my people ; they have alsotaken house 
logs which we had cut; they have also taken some frame 
houses, and burned some; but there houses were not built 
by Government aid ; the Indians bought the lumber and built 
the houses themselves. The B’g Bend, the pasture for our 
Texas cattle, the white people have also taken, and the Texas 
cattle are scattered all over the eountry. This is the only 
place for herding, and if it is thrown open there will be no 
place for herding, and the cattle will all be lost or else starve 
to death. And our domestic cows, a great mapy of them 
have disappeared ; we fear it is the whites who have taken 
them. And so, my friend, I am in distress, with my tribe, 
but I do not wish my people to know that I am distress:d, 
for if they know it they will be weakened (haspaigraph). 
Nevertheless do not fear for us, for my tribe has listened 
very patiently to our Agent and me. For example, to-day 
one of my boys, near his place four white men were building 
a house; he wect there and sat down with them and shook 
hands with them. And one of them drew a six shooter from 
his pocket and intended to shoot him dead, but missed him 
and shot through his moccasin. The Indian, Truth Teller, 
rose up, shook hands with him, and said, ‘ Friend, youcame 
very near killing me, but you missed me. My beart is good, 
and my heart is not bad toward you,’ and be walked out. 

“There is one thing I am afraid of. The white people 
who come on to my land bring plenty of whisky, especially 
at a certain house—six big barrels were there. They were 
drunk, and fight about claims, and they will be killing each 
other and‘accuse us of it. I dread this. 

“‘At many different places with gun and ax they have 
threatened as.”’ 


The simplicity and moderation of this remarkable 
letter speak for themselves. This state of affairs, 
let us hope, will not long. be permitted to continue. 
President Cleveland has already suspended the order 
of his predecessor. Let some enterprising mission- 
ary. whose heart is in the work, improve his oppor- 
tunity, and, with his Testament in one hand anda 
revolver in the other, go forth to labor among the 
white homesteaders in Dakota! Ifhe has but little 
leisure to civilize the Indian, perhaps the sum of 
human wickedness will be quite as rapidly dimin- 
ished in the new field. Should he succeed in bringing 
to repentance the nine white men who last year 
murdered Indians, we will not, for the present, 
inquire after the one Indian who is said to have 


| killed a white man. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Editor Christian Union: 


I believe The Christian Union to be a paper edited with 
conservatism, intelligence, and usually with a full and 
complete knowledge of the interests of which it treats. 
Your financial article of March 12 fails to fill the bill, as it 
indicates a lack of information on a great subject. Will 
you take it kindly if I suggest that a Commission appointed 
by the Government in 1876 reported at great length their 
views on this same subject you are treating of ; the investi- 
gation was conducted by men of undoubted ability, and in 
reaching a conclusion the majority held views adverse to 
those promulgated by your paper. Whether these men 
were right or wrong in their conclusions, it is unjustifiable 
to accuse them of *‘ ignorance, prejudice, or worse.’’ The 
assumption that your position is supported by “ unques- 
tioned evidence and facts’’ is, to say the least, a mistake, 
as some of our most intelligent citizens are questioning 
both evidence and facts every day. Will you pardon my 
unsolicited interference with your business, and believe 
me Your friend, G. W.C., 

Gree.er, Col. 


P. 8.—The temptation is too strong not to add that, in 
your statement of amount of silver locked up in the vaults 
of the Treasury, you are “‘ off’ about $163,000,000. 

HAT a set of men did in 1876 (cr may have 

done) about silver coinage, and what the duty 
of Congress is now, are quite different things. The 
man who votes fora continuance of the present silver 
coinage in 1885, in the light ofthe present knowledge 
and experience of the country on this matter, and 
in the light of such a report as Secretary McCulloch 
made to ex-President Arthur on the subject, to which 
the latter referred in his message to Congress eeveral 
months ago; and in the light, also, of President 
Cleveland’s exposition in his letters to Congressmen, 
is either ignorant of the changes which bave taken 
place since 1876, or is guided in his vote by prejudices 
about the *‘ dollar of our fathers,” or by or in behalf 
of some personal interest, which would be ‘* some- 
thing worse.” The Silver Coinage bill was passed by 
Congress in 1876 over one of the strongest veto mes- 
sages, by the then President (Grant), that any Presi- 
dent ever made against a legislative enactment—a 
message based on the moral aspect of the case largely, 
dwelling on the principle, or lack of principle, of 
coining eighty-five cen's’ worth of silver, and calling 
it a hundred cents. 

Many of those who voted in favor of this measure 
did so regarding it as a tentative measure, hoping 
by it to influence England to adopt a bimetallic mone- 
tary system. The same Congress also provided fora 
commission to meet the European powers in conven- 
tion for the purpose, if possible, of establishing an 
international system of silver coinage. If this had 
succeeded, silver coinage, if rightly adjusted with 
gold coinage, would have been honest, perhaps also 
wise ; on this the wisest financiers differ. But this 
conference proved a failure. We then had coined 
but little of this money (412} grains silver), an:l 
what we had coined could easily be used as sub- 
sidiary money. But instead of discontinuing its 
coinage then, as we ought to have done when we 
found that no international union could be made, we 
kept on coining; and now it is very clear that the 
men who are interested in silver production, that is, 
who have silver to sell, are determined to force silver 
in and gold out of our financial system. If the 
coinage is continued two or three years longer, this 
result is inevitable, and, silver not being a medium 
of international exchange, the cendition to which 
we are rapidly drifting will eventually find us worse 
off than in war times, with gold no longer money, 
but merchandise (for the superior dollar will be 
hoarded, «nd the inferior circulated). Then, of 
course, as in war time3:, England and Europe will 
absorb our gold, and leave us with no medium of 
exchange except, as then, when we bought gold of 
England with bonds. If the Commission had suc- 
ceeded in its mission, and silver had entered into 
our international system of exchange, it would have 
so entered on an equitable basis as to weight, and the 
moral question of a false dollar would have been 
eliminated from the system ; but it did not succeed, 
and what we are now confronted with is a very dif- 
ferent question—the question of furnishing 85 cents 
of silver for 100 cents of gold, and calling itall one. 
The amount of silver coin and bullion in the Treasury 
is as follows : 


. 8.887.404 

$191,218, 302 


which is larger than the figures to which our corre- 
spondc nt objects, as the amount is constantly grow 


| ing, with gold diminishing. 
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April 16, 1888. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


DUTY OF SELF-ASSEKTION, 
Dear Spectator : 

Marion Harland’s sad story, “‘ A Farmhouse Tragedy,’’ 
suggested the above text, and the sermon which follows 
is to women only. Men perform their duty in this respect 
withovt persuasion. 

Sydney Smith remarked, when a friend of bis was married, 
‘It is a common, every-day sort of match ; and she will be 
occupied as usual with the rapid succession of Tom, Peter, 
Harry, Susan, Daniel, Caroline, Elizabeth, Jemima, Duo- 
decimus, and Thidecimus.”’ 

This being, then, in plain prose, the average lot of woman, 
what follows? Is she to give up all her favorite pursuits, 
all her intellectual pleasures, and sink merely into mother, the 
uncomplainiog drudge, the patient burden-bearer, always 
ready to give up her own wishes, asking nothing, expecting 
nothing, and receiving nothing? Just here is where women 
fail. It is their duty to assert themselves. Mrs.. Burney 
had no business to die. Nobody has any business to live a 
martyr’s lifeand die a martyr's death without letting some- 
body know it. It is all very beautiful, this suffering in un- 
complaining silence, this dying ‘‘ without a sign,’’ bat it 
isn't right. If Mrs. Burney had told her children something 
of her feelings, they would have sympathized with her and 
helped her. She might have lived. 

Undoubtedly, it would have cost her a greateffort. Being 
@ woman, and one in whom the Puritan blood is strong, I 
know it is easier to glide right along in a rut, to do the same 
thing over every day at the sams time, and make no 
attempt to rouse yourself. But it is dangerous. 

To be sure, other people might see that mother’s burden 
is too heavy, might know that rest and recreation are as 
necessary to everybody as light and air. But the children 
are thoughtless. They are so accustomed to see mother 
always working that it never enters their minds that she 
can possibly want to do anything else. 

As to the husbands—the Luke Burneys—what can be 
saidofthem? Ifthe type were not so fearfully common, so 
almost universal, the aspect of things would be more hope- 
ful. Their ignorance is too dense for description, and we 
fear there is also a substratum of selfishness. They seem 
to think that any reasonable woman must be utterly and 
entirely satisfied by them, that they fill every want of her 
nature. And nothing can get any other idea into their 
heads, unless they are fold, and told emphatically, and told 
repeatedly. They'll be immensely surprised and hart and 
indignant, but that will do them good. 

Yes, it is bard for a proud, sensitive woman to contend for 
rights and privileges which she feels should be hers natural- 
ly and freely ; but there is no other way. Even scolding is 
justifiable. It is a good safety-valve, and may be the means 
of saving her life. It is necessary, sometimes, for women 
to look out for themselves; and often if they make their 
wants known, and insist upon their rights, they will get 
them. When self-sacrifice is necessary, as it often must be 
in every woman’s life, let it be made cheerfally, uncom- 
plainingly ; but, oh! the useless suffering, the wasted lives, 
which a few honest, determiced words, a little earnest 
standing up for “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happl- 
ness ’’ might have spared and made happier ! M. F. 


The Spectator was much amused by a remark he heard 
one day, ‘‘ that it took an earnest Christian to visit.’"’ And 
he was not only amused, but considerably struck by the 
suggestion of truth it contained. The Spectator reflected at 
some length upon this suggestion, and upon the fact that 
though he was very fond of seeing people, and certainly had 
an average number of friends, there were very few of them 
to whom he should care to make a prolonged visit—always 
provided he were asked todo so. Still, he bas bad some 
delightful experiences while visiting, and so he fell to won- 
dering what was the secret of making a guest happy, and 
he discovered several negative rules which seem to him 
worth offering for the consideration of his readers : Don't 
entertain your guest too much. Let him entertain himeelf ; 
he will like it a great deal better, and you will enjoy his 
visit much more. Do not abandon your own occupations 
entirely, but allow your guest to fall in with them, if possi- 
ble, If not, allow him to occupy himself with his own pur- 
suits, while you continue yours. Then, wheo you meet, you 
and your guest will be fresh and eager to converse, an:! he 
will not be annoyed by the feeling that he is interfering with 
all the business of the day, and that you wish he were gone, 
so that you could go bac« to your work. And, above all, do 
not allow him to think that you are making great exertions 
to supply his material wants. See that he is comfortable, 
by all means ; that be is warmed and fed properly ; but do 
not make coimoments or excuses as if there was something 
unusual going on. 

Emerson’s account of Margaret Fuller's visits at bis 
house shows the delightful possibilities for host and guest 
when these corditiuns are observed, to which even we 
who are not Emersons or Margaret Fuillers may attain in 
some degree. *' Margaret,’’ he says, ‘soon became an és- 
tablished friend and frequent inmate of our house, and con- 
tinued thenceforward, for years, to come once in three or 
four months to spend a week or a fortnight with us. She 
adop‘*ed all the people and all the interests she found bere. 
. . » She had so many tasks of ber own that she was a very 
easy guest to entertain, as she could be left to herself day 
after day without apology. According to our usual habit, 
we seldom metin the forenoon. After dinner we read s >me- 
thing together, or walked or rode. In the evening she came 
to the l'brary, and many and many a conversation was 
there held, whose details . . . interested me in every manner ; 
talent, memory, wit, stern introepection, poetic play, relig- 
ion, the finest personal feeling, the aspects of the future, 
each followed each, and left me enriched and sometimes as- 


tonished by the gifts of my guest.” That is the true sig- 


nificance of a visit. Our friends should enrich our lives; 
but to have them do this we should respect, not only their 
identities, but our own as well. 


The Spectator was visiting a sick friend the other day, 
when his attention was suddenly arrested by the appearance 
of the invalid's hands. A few weeks before, they bad been 
in no way noticeable; now illness was visible inevery line, 
in their transparent look, in the slightly drawn skin, and the 
languid curve of the fingers. Not a feature of the patient’s 
face showed more strongly the ravages of disease than did 
those passive white hands laid listlessly on the coverlet. In 
the hands of a dead person the difference between death and 
life {s always painfully apparent. The gypsies are not with- 
out some philosophy when they profess to read character 
from the palms, and [ have known of persons who cherished 
as strong an objection to the scrutiny of their open hands 
as they did tothe reading of their private diaries. The band 
is a tremendous tell-tale to him who has learned to observe 
it aright. We have all heard of the black marble hands of 
the statue of Diana of the Ephesians, repulsive in every other 
respect, but with such sympatby, such tenderness in her 
outstretched palms as to move the worshiper to a tearful 
belief in ber watchful care over her adorers. In Titian’s 
picture of the Tribute Money, the most striking point is the 
contrast in the character of the band of the worldly-minded 
and coarse Jew, who propounds the question, holding the 
money, and the fine, sensitive hand of Jesus outstretched to 
receive the coin. As a more modern instance, we find in the 
Rubaiyaét of Omar Kbayy4m, with its wonderful illustrations 
by Vedder, that an immense emphasis is placed on the char- 
acter of hands. One picture is simply a pair of bands, 
loosely holding the tangled threads of life, at once imploring 
and offering pardon. If any one doults the possibility of 
imparting expression to hands, let bim look carefully at this 
drawing. The stady of hands is neither trivial nor unin- 
teresting, and the Spectator commends it as a resource to 
some of the people in this world who cannot find anything 
to do. 


Mr. Spectator : 

The good sense so often shown by you encourages me to 
make a suggestion or inquiry bearing upon domestic service, 
in respect to which I hear so much complaint. Over forty 
years ago I knew a family, rich and good livers, which had 
no trouble in securing and retaining good house servants. 
One pecuilarity may in part account for it : Sunday was made 
a day of rest and worship for all, and the servants were ex- 
pected to ** go to meeting’’ with the rest. Seats were secured 
for them in connection with those of the family, and no 
work was allowed which would interfere with their attend- 
ance. Breakfast was at the usual bour (seven), and the 
midday meal had been so far prepared the day before that 
ten minutes sufficed to p ace it upon the table. The even- 
ing or afternoon service was also attended by servants as 
well as others. The heads of the family seemed to suppose 
that the Lord's Day, if not a Jewish Sabbath, was at lcast a 
day to be devoted to rest and to public worship, and they 
had no right to deprive any one of its use. You have seen 
encugh to take the hint, and I need not enlarge upon 
the present practice of making Sunday the feast-day of 
the week, of requiring full, perhaps extra, service upon 
that day, ef so living as to make it impo-sible for bouse 
eervants to attend morning worship. I will not enlarge, 
but would like to have you, with your keen observation, 
say whether the present seifishness of the family proper, 
ite indifference to the spiritual wants of servants, bas not 
something to do with the reluctance to go out toservice shown 
by seif-respecting youpg women, something to do with the 
estrangement between kitchen and parlor, something to 
do with the eye-service so complained of, and something to 
do with the war between employers and employed. 

SENEX. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ORD DUFFERIN has not disappointed India so 

far. The tremendous demonstration of loyal ex- 
citement at the departure of the Viceroy, than whom 
England had never sent a more beneficent ruler to the 
Hindus, forced the factintothe tardy miod of the British 
lion that the feelings of two hundred million men can- 
not be safely set aside. And Lord Dufferin, his suc- 
cessor, bids fair to give continuity to tue most prominent 
features of Lord Ripon’s policy. At a public dinner 
recently given by the tradesmen of Calcutta, when an 
exposition of the priaciples of the new Viceroy was 
expected, Lord Dufferin sald : 


** Now, some of those present are probably anxious that | 
should define the character of the policy | am disposed to 
follow. I do not know that there is ary reason why |! 
should not gratify their curiosity. In doing so, I shall 
disclose no secret, nor initiate them in a new revelation, 
for my policy will be guided by those ancient principles 
upon which the British Empire in India was originally 
founded, which have ever since been interwoven with its 
structure, and vindicated in turn by cach of my illustrious 
predecessors ; pamely, a justice which neither prejudice 
nor self interest can pervert; an impartiality between ali 
religions and races, which refuses to be irritated by crit- 
icism or cajuled by flattery ; and a beneficence of intention 
which seeks to spread abroad amongst the many millions 
of her Majesty s subjects in this country, contentment, 
prosperity, wealtb, education, professional advancement, 
a free scope to municipal institutions, and every other priv- 
ilege which is compatible with effvctual and authoritative 
government.”’ 


This, vague and colorless as it is, greatly disappointed | 


some of the Anglo-lndians present (English advent- 
urers in India), and they construed it as the disguised 
advecacy of the interests of the Hindu races. Side by 
side, however, with the Viceroy sat the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Rivers Thompson, who has 
during the last two years earned an unenviable notoriety 
by siding with the most violent among Anglo-Indian 
agitators. Ile evidently felt he might make govd polit- 
ical capital by s'riking a sbarp contrast with the wise 
reticence of the Governor-General. So he said: “It is 
not to be supposed that we Engl'shmen should come 
down to the level of those (meaning the Indian races) 
whom we are endeavoring to elevate to a much higher 
standard.” And then again said he: ‘‘I confess I have 
bo sympathy with the misdirected aspirations and exag- 
gerated pretensions of a smal! section of the commu- 
nity.” And asif this were not enough, he capped his 
speech by giving the people an ins!ght into his Chris- 
tianity : ‘‘ We hold the theory, for instance, that we 
ought to love our neighbor exactly as ourselves, but no 
one seems afraid that we shall ever do so.” These say- 
ings are light as straws ; but sometimes a s'raw can set 
fire to a whole magaz'ne. The Lieutenant Governor's 
ill-timed speech bas caused a fresh alienation of feelings 
which, since Lord Ripon’s departure, showed symp- 
toms of unity. The newspapers have become violent 
again. The spreading reports of the progress of Russia 
toward India in Central Asian regions, and the unfort- 
unate capture of Kbartoum by the Arabs in Egypt, 
only give fuel to the fire of popular agitation. Enoglish 
rul.rs in India ought to be most sober, wise, and toler- 
ant. P. C. BM. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


BERLIN and Hartford Seminaries were the genius 

at the Boston Congregation:| ministers’ meet- 
ing. April 6. Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, 
who has been here eliminating errors from his work en- 
titled ‘‘ The Divine Authority of the B.ble.” read a 
paper, the substance of waich he preached in the Park 
Street Church some months ago, showing the genu!n>- 
ness of the New Testament manscripts, as they were 
wiitten, accepted, and carefully guarded by the Chris- 
tians of the first two centuri:s. It was an argument on 
the plane of ** Christian Evidences.” Professor Wright 
said that he accepts the writings of the New l'estament 
mainly because the early Christians accepted them. 
Coleridge said that the truths of tbe Scriptures found 
him. Professor Wright fads the Scriptures in authori'y 
and by logical induction. Professor Riddle, of Hart- 
fo:d, followed in an impassioned speech, indorsing the 
position of the essayist, and ridiculing some phases of 
German thought, which he characterized as ‘‘ mares’- 
nests.” He made a strong point that the gap between 
the writings of the New Testament and of the Fathers 
is too great to admit of comparison. He was not, 
however, either happy or fair in citing George E iot 
against the ‘‘ Christian consciousness.” She, be said, 
declared with great discernment that authority must re- 
side in an infallible church, aninfallible book, infallible 
human consciousness, or infallible individual conscious 
ness ; but she bai the keenness of perception to see that 
‘‘ human consciousness is too vague ;” therefore we must 
choose one of the other three ; and Professor Riddle 
chooses the infallible Bible with tremendous emphasis. 
Now, the fact is George E iot rejected all four sources of 


the infallible ‘‘ human consciousness,” aod which Pro- 
fessor Ridd'e eulogized, rejected with equal force the 
infallible Bible. If George Eliot proves anything on 
this subject, she proves vastly too much for the position 
of Professor Ridd'e. Tnois method of handling evidences 
sees to me unworthy the sublime ani profound sub- 
ject of inspiration. Itis also pertinent to ask whetber 
the claimiag of so much does not load the Word with a 
burden it cannot be made to carry. It cannot be used 
absolutely and literally. It has to be explained. Whose 
explanation is infallible? Are not the explainers at 
variance among themselves ? It isals» apposite toask 
whether the intellects of young people to-day, of the 
George Eliot type, are not liable to be driven iato 
skepticism by this al! sweeping claim. 

There has been considerable animated discussion here 
upon the s lections of Sabbath school lessons about to 
be made for the ensuing seven ycars. Tdere seems to be 
sevsitivenessal! round, especi«l y among the conervative 
Congregationalists. It is difficult to keep the question 
on its merits, and out of current theological controver- 
sies. One doctor of divinity said that if any suspicion 
is cast upon any part of the Bible, the authority of the 
book is gone : the same argument that was used agalost 
the literal ‘‘ daysof creation” thir'y years ago. Another 
made a thrust at the exezetical professors in our semiaa- 
r'es, asserting that half of them ought to go to heaven, 
so that we may have “Christian scholarship.” But 
what is Christian scholarship? Is there any absolute 


‘standard? Christian scholarship is the schularahip of 


authority. Tbe same penetrating keenness that rej cted | 
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Christians. But the best Christian scholars do not see 
eye to eye. Dr. McCosh is a Christian and a scholar, 
but he is an evolutionist. Others equally devout and 
as learned do not see as he sees. Of course, these hits 
have nothing to do with the subject in hand. There is, 
1 think, a general feeling that there can be improvement, 
but that it would be premature to attempt a graded sys- 
tem now, according to age and attainment of pupils, but 
that it will probably come in regular progress in the next 
seven years. It is pleasant to note the genuine good 
sense of many of the leading laymen on these contro- 
verted topics. They seem to have inherited the prudence 
of the town clerk of Ephesus. To extremists in theol. 
ogy, old school and new, they virtually say, ‘‘ Ye ought 
to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly.” 

As an indication of the spirit of inquiry that is 
abroad, « superintendent of a Sunday-school in 
a distant city sent to a Boston library for two books, 
one on each side of recent theological discussions. 
It is significant that there is no one book on either side ; 
what has been written is scattered widely in current 
literature ; the books have yet to be made. I notice that 
any aitsck upon men or institutions by theologians or 
preac}.ers, and upon purely theological grounds, excites 
instant sympatby for the persons attacked. 

I recently chanced upon curious and suggestive facts. 
Fifty and seventy-five years ago there was a widespread 
feeling in New Evgland that the millennium was near- 
ing. Some manuscript sermons which I have seen set- 
tled it quite clearly that the time was at hand, and would 
probably begin about 1880. The great missionary 
awakening was the all-inspiring sign, and texts of Script- 
ure were easily made to do duty to suit the occasion. I 
also Jearned an interesting incident concerning a mis- 
sionary meeting in those times. Dr. Lyman beecber 
had been announced to speak, but was upable to be 
present atthe hour. In the emergency a brother of no 
mean ability was pressed into the service. Ile took the 
ground very strongly that the progress of missionary 
work would be slow; it would require time, patience, 
untiring labor, expenditure, and prayer. While he was 
speaking Dr. Beecher came in. When the Dector took 
the platform he electrified the audience by tbe first two 
or three sentences. ‘‘It is done!’ cxclaimed be. ‘It 
is already accomplished! a nation shall be born ina 
day.” From this Scripture view-point he pictured the 
Gospel going round the world like the sun. Lut still 
the church has had to ‘learn to labor and to wait.” 
The end is not vet. 

There is an interesting incident concerning Dr. 
Beecher and the theaters in Boston. When tbe theater 
on Tremont Street was built, where now the Tremont 
Temple stands, there was great excitement and indigna- 
tion among the church people of the city. Dr. Beecher 
declared that he would yet preach the Gospel from tbe 
boards of that theater. Heroic prophecy! And it 
came to pass. When the theater had to be sold the 
Baptists bought it, and Dr. Beecher proclaimed the 
Gospel from the stage on the Sunday following its ‘ast 
use for the play. It was made into asanctuary. Dr. 
Beecher probably did not then contemplate the pessi- 
bility that his son might begin to frequent the theater at 
the age of seventy. And | suppose that no one then 
thought of the possibility thatthe Hollis Street Church, 
throne of Pierpont, might one day be the site fora 
theater. 

Another thing that has impressed me, by looking into 
the early history of Boston, is the hereditary nature of 
croaking and theological morbidity. Two hundred 
years ago it was written: ‘‘ We must say New England 
is not to be found in New England, nor Boston in LBos- 
ton; it is a lost town!” How marvelously like the 
prognostications of the religious dyspeptics of to-day 
this reads! How many times have New England and 
Boston been lost! 


—The ladics of the Women’s Board he!d a large and 
interesting meeting in Park Street Vestry Tuesday of 
last week, 

—Thursday of last week the semi-annual meeting of 
the Women’s Home Missionary Association was held in 
Mount Vernon Church. A legacy of $500 has recently 
been received from Rebecca C. Reid. The receipts of 
the Association are increasing in comparison wiih for- 
mer year?. 

—The Corgregationalists wi)] not bold public exer- 
cises this year anniversary week. Sunday, May 24, the 
several denuminational Societies will hold public serv- 
ices in the churches, which will be addressed by the 
ablest men. 

—The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, has 
been unanimously called to the pastorate of the Brown 
Memcrial Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. Mr. Gun- 
saulus is recognized as a brilliant preacher, and has 
hosts of friends. It is confidently expected that he will 
accept the call. 

—The Pilgrim Church in Cambridgepoit found a suc- 
cessor to the Rev. G. It. Leavitt in a sensible way. 
When it was decided that there would be a vacancy, 
they at once cast about for a new pastor. Committees 


went quietly to Plymouth, and heard the Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, and were pleased. An exchange was ar- 
ranged in Somerville soas to give the Cambridge people 
an opportunity to hear Mr. Tewksbury. The Commit- 
tee then recommended tbe church to call him. Mr. 
Leavitt closed his labors March 29, Mr. Tewksbury 
preached April 5, and the church voted a unanimvus 
eall April 10. Mr. Tewksbury will doubtless accept, 
and begin his labors soon. 

—The ‘‘ Christian at Work ” announces that its Bos- 
ton correspondent, over the pseudonym of ‘‘ Plymouth 
Rock,” hears Dr. Withrow preach. I think there never 
has been any doubt about that in Boston. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE one thing in which citizens of Chicago, good 

and bad, have been interested, the present week, is 
the result of the election for city officers. The returns 
seem to give Mayor Harrison, Democrat, a majority of 
about 300 over Judge Smith, his Republican competitor. 
Mr. Washburne, Republican, has been chosen City 
Attorney. TheCouncil isatie. The Republicans have 
made great gains all along theline. And from evidence 
already io hand, and rapidly accumulating, it is pretly 
certain that Mr. Harrison's meager majority was obtained 
by fraud, and that if the eleetion is contested, as it 
probably will be, Judge Smith has an excellent chance 
of serving as Mayor yet. Thursday morning the city 
was startled at hearing that the boxes containing the 
votes of the third precinct of the Third Ward had been 
stolen from the room in the livery stable of Mr. Isaac 
Howland, the Republican election judge, where they 
had been left for safe-keeping. The windows of the 
room in which they bad been kept, and where the boxes 
had been carefully watched, were broken, by a drunken 
man, as it was supposed, at about 4 o’clock a.., and 
an hour later it was discovered that the boxes were 
missing. It may be wrong to accuse Mayor Harrison 
of being a party to this theft, but certainly it is the work 
of ‘‘the gave” by which heis surrounded and supported. 
“Dutchy” Keefe, a Halsted Street saloon-keeper, 
and the driver of the carriage in which the 
boxes were carried away, have been arrested, and, 
though the ballots are probably destroyed, it is 
not likely that the parties who plotted the 
theft will escape detection and punishment.  Indig- 
nation runs high, and money is not wanting to punish 
ballot-box thieves, and to make it possible for honest 
men to vote and have their votes honestly counted. The 
purpose of the theft will be seen when it is remembered 
that this precinct is strongly Republican, the vote stand. 
ing as reported late at night, when the counting was com- 
pleted, 575 for Judge Smith, 266 for Harrison, 576 for 
Drake, the Republican candidate for assessor, and 22% 
for Fitzgerald, his competitor and Mike McDonalds 
favorite. The judges of election have been able to form 
duplicate tally-sheets from memoranda in their posses- 
sion, and as the South Town Board is composed of hon- 
est men, the matter will be decided fairly, and the owner- 
ship given to Mr. Drake, to whom it belongs. The 
room where the boxes were kept was protected by a 
Yale lock and a watchman. The Prohibitionists had a 
ticket in the field, but its support was too small to be 
even mentioned. Good citizens were almost a unit in 
their opposition to Mayor Harrison and his disreputable 
gang, and if by appeal to the courts, the arrest of re- 
peaters, of judges of election who made false returns, 
and of men who by violence prevented friends of Judge 
Smith from voting, the mayorship can yet be given to 
the man to whom it really belongs, we shall have reason 
for profound gratitude. Indignation runs high. The 
Committee of Public Safety did all that was possible to 
secure a fair vote. It is doubtful, however, if the city 
can ever be governed as it ought to be till the Legislature 
gives us better election laws. To secure this, legislative 
pressure will be brought to tear on the Legislature now 
in session at Springfield. If unsuccessful in this, it would 
not be surprising if the needed changes were brought 
about by a vigilance committee or something worse. 

It is the general opinion here that General Black, 
Commissioner of Pensions, made a eerious mistake in 
ordering Miss Ada C. Sweet, Pension Agent for this 
region, to resign. General Black frankly said that he 
had nothing against Mies Sweet personally, or against 
her method of discharging the duties of the oflice. He 
simply wanted her place for one of his friends = rumor 
says for Mrs. Colonel Mulligan. Miss Sweet has been 
in her present position for eleven years, and has given 
satisfaction to everybody. She has no vote, of course; 
is the daughter of a gallant Union officer ; is no pariisan 
in politics; bas simply been a faithful public se: vant. 
If the rules of the Civil Service are ever to be applied, 
they ought to protect Miss Sweet in her place. Perbaps 
her letter to the President, with whom the power of 
appointment lies rather than with the Commissioner of 
Pensions, will furnish ground for accusing her of con- 
tumacy and insolence to a superior officer; but those 


who are teally unprejudiced, and who are anxious that 
Mr. Cleveland should give the country a good adminis- 
tration, and abide by the principles enunciated in his 
letter to Mr. Curtis, sympathize with her in what she 
wrote, and hope that she will be left undisturbed to 
serve oul her time. The treatment of Miss Sweet, in 
the West, will be regarded asa test of the sincerity or 
insincerity of the President's words. Partisan Repub- 
licans are anxious that General Black should have his 
way, and that no time be lost in giving all government 
ofticea to those who are clamoring for them. 

The opera season opened auspicifously, Monday 


| evening, the new hall in the Exposition Building being 


nearly full. Thursday evening, between eight and nine 
thousand persons gathered to hear Patti. The attend 
ance next week will not fall below that of this week, nor 
is it likely that the guarantors will be called upon to 
make up deficiencies in the cost of this effort to enable 
the public to bear the most noted singers at a low price. 
The aggregate attendance for the week is estimated at 
over forty thousand. Madame Nevada, the American, 
has been received with great favor. 

The calendar for Professor Harper's summer schools for 
the study of Hebrew isout. These schools are now a fixed 
fact, and are on a sound financial foundation. Past ex- 
perience proves that one can learn Hebrew enough in four 
weeks to warrant the expense of attending one of these 
schools. Professor Harper himself,though an enthusiastic 
teacher, is yet wise and thorough. His associates are the 
first scholars in the country, and with the facilities for 
study and instruction now provided it would seem as if 
the patronage of these schools ought to be greatly in 
creased. This year provision has been made for four 
classes, elementary, intermediate, progressive, and ad- 
vanced. There will also be special courses in Aramaic, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Assyrian. The schools this season 
will be at Philadelphia, Chicago, Chautauqua, and New 
Haven. The Philadelphtaschool will begin June 4 and 
close July | ; the New Haven school will continue from 
June 30 to July 25; the Chicago school from July 21 to 
August 15; the Chautauqua school from August 4 to 
August 31. For further information one should write 
to Professor W. H. Harper, Morgan Park, III. 

The presence of Mr. Lloyd, of Sidney, New South 
Wales, for thirteen years a Minister of the Crown, a 
member of the Colonial Parliament, a man of large 
wealth, a leader in the Congregational churches of Aus. 
tralia, and the oldest living member of the First Church 
of Sidney, added no little interest to the Congregational 
ministers’ meeting, Monday morning. At the Jubilee 
Meeting of these churches last year, Mr. Lloyd said it 
was reported that in New South Wales the one church 
of fifty years ago bad become forty-nine, with 13,146 
members, with fifty-two Sunday-schools, having 602 
teachers and 6,175 schoijars, and that the effort to raise 
twenty-one or twenty two thousand pounds sterling to 
pay off the debts on church buildings had already se- 
cured £30,000, and would probably reach £50,000. 
Altogether, his report was most satisfactory, and his 
presence in the city another proof of the central position 
which we are coming to occupy. The Rev. William 
Cuthbertson, the late gifted pastor of L-avitt Street 
Church, occupied the remaining time of the meeting 
with an exceedingly interesting and profitable account 
of the position and work of the free churches in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Revival meetings still continue. Major Whittle has 
spent this week at Plymouth Church (Dr. Scudder’s), 
with good results. The Rev. Mr. Harrison is at Trinity 
(Methodist) Church, near by. Special meetings are 
held at the Immanue! Baptist Church (Dr. Lorimer's), 
and at the First Baptist (Dr. Henson's), and reports of 
work from all parts of the Northwest are given every 
Mouday noon at Farwell Hall. At Mr. Moody's meet 
ing, last Sunday evening, for men alune, the great hall 
was crowded, and at the close of his address eight 
rore for prayer. It is rumored that after the opera 
season is over the hall in the Exposition [Building is to 
be used by Mr. Moody for a series of religious meetings, 
Were be willing to visit us, he would be roundly wel- 
comed and heartily supported. Nor can it be a matter 
of doubt that he would gather a larger spiritual harvest 
than at any of his previous visits. 

The Universalist ministers of the Northwest are hold. 
ing an institute at St. Paul's Church in this city. Vital 
topics are receiving attention. About sixty ministers 
are present. Able papers have been read, and have 
been followed by sharp and valuable discussions. Dr. 
Ryder, the late pastor of St. Paul's, is perhaps the lead- 
ing man in the convention. The institute is to last ten 
days. 

A serious strike is now in progress at the McCormick 
Reaper Works. The men demand fifteen per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, and refuse to allow the works to run 
unless their demands are complied with. The strikers 
are not inclined to be boisterous or violent, though they 
are determined. Mr. McCormick bas not yet come to 


their terme, but it is altogether probable the differences . 


will be speedily settled and amicably. 
April 11. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


OUR HOME HEATHEN. 


THE DARK SIDE OF ST. LOUIS. 
By Tue Rev. C. L. D.D. 


HERE isa very bright side to the present city of 

St. Louis, but also a dark side. 1 am to show 
the worst side, and speak of the Gospel remedy. 
A pastor in each large city is to do the same; re- 
gretting to unveil the evil, but in the hope of giving 
suggestions that may be helpful in reclaiming these dis- 
tricts 

The house of sin in this city is on fire from within, 
with deep-hidden burnings. It isalso aflame from with- 
out, through open and defiant wickedness and crime, the 
fruit of secret sin. Geographically, this plague spot bas 
limits as well defined and understood as the leper's 
quarter in Jerusalem. It lies along the river. 

A great inany good Freaoch, German, Irish, English, 
and Scotch families have withdrawn from the old town 
on the river to the fine and higher portions westward. 
The dirk and bowie knife, and the saloon and brothel 
and gambling-hell, flourish below. Gaul and Teuton 
and negro and redskin and ‘‘ faded Yankee” join to 
make this portion of thecity a bedlam, and life hideous. 
Rum and the revolver do their work every night. 
Woman, dcbased and vile, flits like a fallen angel, with 
black wings, amidst the scenes of debauchery and 
erime. The police bring in from the sewers large finds 
of human filth. Gaunt and squalid children gather 
like young buzzards around this foul carcass, and early 
outdo their elders in cursing and thieving and devilish. 
ness; although you sometimes find in a ch Id there the 
gleam of an angel's wing, and see in a broken-down and 
drinking and bedraggled mother the glimpse of a holy 
home in the long ago. 

Call the roll of ancient and modern sins in this 
quarier, and they all answer to their names. Murder! 
It is always there. A nightor two ago a river man shot 
his mistress, and then blew out bis own brains. Ilis 
wife refused to bury him, she said those who got bis 
money might pay for his burial. 

LDrunkenness' It is always there, pressing the bot- 
tle, beaded with fiends’ eyes, to the gaunt lips of 
men and women, though they bave neither food not 
clothing. 

Lust and lewdness! They are there always, display- 
ing their painted and tawdry rags high in color, hideous 
with the slime of disease. 

Gambling! It is there, rattling its dice, thumbing 
its greasy pasteboards, swearing, lying, cheating, and 
quarreling. 

Robbery ! It is there, lying in wait for its opportune 
moment to make its tiger spring for filthy lucre, secking 
its victims from the ccuntry, and making dupes of the 
unwary, to fleece them as wolves the sheep. 

Boys and girls are old in crime ut fifteen. A vil. 
lain lying in wait at the door of a Sunday-scboo!l 
caught one young girl as she came out, and led her 
off into sin. (©n ber return her mother beat her with 
a broomstick so brutally that she lay in bed two weeks. 
All the advanced views from St. Petersburg and Ber- 
lin and Paris and London, concerning the duties of 
capital and government and society to the drinking, 
gambling, riotous, shiftless, thriftiess, infidel, law de- 
fying citizens, are found there, holding bigh carnival in 
a hall, or tramping in fragrant processions through 
the striets, This evil cloud bangs over this part of 
our creat and prosperous city, like the cloud over the 
Falls of Niagara, and all that bas been done by the 
Gospel, «+ yet, gives only a slight silver lining to the 
cloud. 

The needs of the Gospel in this section are as great 
as the wants of a dark soul are many and deep. The 
churches once near the river are now up in the finer 
portions of the town. But the people by the river had 
left the churches and Sabbath-keeping for the dram- 
shops and haunts of sin long before the churches left 
them. Each church struggled a long time witb the 
problem of reaching non-church-goers. There is now 
in these lower regions the abomination of desolation. 
Nights and Sundays, rum and ruin rule. The masses 
of people there might have saved their wages, and kept 
aloof from drink and lust and crime, and vone up to 
the bighlands, and built pleasant homes, also, if they 
would. ‘They did not choose to. They were glad when 
the churches went to the neighborhood where thrift 
and taste dwell. Itis their choice to hide away from 
all good in these dark dens of sin, and to wallow in 
their own vomit. The exceptions are very few, but 
there are some notable exceptions, and these are 
cleansed and sided aud brought home to God with 
songs and joy, as fast as they are found. 

Now as tothe remedy. The Christian and benevo- 
lent people of St. Louls have gone into that region in 
great numbers and force. They have built a row of 
Gospel forts a few blocks apart along the river, in which 
to gather the children and all the adults who can be 
induced to come, Sewing schools are formed, and 
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training schools for mothers and daughters, week days. 
Bible schools and preaching services are held on Sun- 
day and evenings. Street preaching, Christmas din- 
ners, and flowers and fruit and comforts for the sick, 
visitation from house to house by Christian women, 
excursions to the country, in their time—these things 
bear a very helpful part in the work. Friendly inns 
are opened, and the daily giving of food and garments 
to the needy is practiced. Prayer-meetings are held 
week days, with abundant singing, and the assembly 
rooms are made pleasant and attractive. Coffee is 
offered at different points, and at a nominal sum. 
Bible readers and visitors go to the homes and among 
the children through the week. 

There is an able and devoted chaplain, himself a host, 
with his band of helpers, for the river men. His work 
is greatly blessed. 

A large number of worthy and self-denying mien and 
women are engaged in doing this work. Some go dewn 
daily to this service ; some live there for the sake of a 
nearer sympathy ; and a great number seek this quarter 
every Lord’s day with the prayer and in the hope of 
doing good. There are schools that number twelve 
and fifteen hundred on the Sabbath, down to twenty- 
five and fifty. There are Christians who give large 
sums of money for this work, and others who give all 
their time, and others still, much of it. 

The Young Men's Christian Association is near this 
portion of the city, and is a tower of strength, with its 
daily noon prayer-meeting, and nightly services, with 
its Chinese Sunday school of eighty pupils, and dis 
pensary of medicine, and large Christian activity, 
carrying invitations to meetings into every saloon and 
groggery, lane and alley, and doing good in many a 
store and boarding-house. Its benefit is confessed by 
all. 

We contidently expect a Sunday closing law from the 
Legislature this spring, by which we can shut down these 
drink-shops, at least on the Lord's day. The Legisla- 
ture at Jefferson City favors the temperance work, and 
a delegation of our Christian men bave gone up from 
the city, and are now at work to see that this great 
object is secured. 

But what shall conquer the modern tiend of Socialism ? 
It rises up in all such quarters, crying in effect, ‘‘ Away 
with property rights! down with the slavery of mar- 
riage! divide all your good things '—or, dynamite.” 
But the spirit of Christ lavs even this incarnation of 
evil. His scepter conjuers all. He is the great Physi- 
cian. 

These are some of the methods by which we attempt 
to fight this fire. We have organized churches in this 
river neighborhood, but they never live. As soon as a 
man is redeemed from sin he makes haste to get out of 
this pitch that defiles. Only the sin-blinded love to stay 
in such darkness. It seems to be a case of bringing 
souls out of the bondage of sin, one by one, to a better 
life, by the power of divine graceand love. This work 
is done with many prayers and tears and with much 
self-sacrifice. The hardest and best work in the city 
for Christ is done here, and the benefit is very great, 
spiritually, tothose who engage in it, but the results 
seem meager. 

The benefit is surely much to those who receive, but, 
asin every form of Christian endeavor, it is more to 
those who give. 

Noone can be indifferent to these evils and the best 
practical methods for their removal. We are al! bound 
together in one bundle of life. The good of one 
member brings benefit to all, the injury of one harm 
to all. 

When the yellow fever broke out in New Orleans in 
1879, the price of provisions fell in this city Several 
hundred thousand dollars the next day. The great 
statesman William Pitt purchased a rich velvet riding- 
habit for his accomplished daughter. The robe was 
wrought by a poor needlewoman in Kast London, whose 
husband was rolling in his drunken vomit at home, 
burning up with fever. The beavtiful daughter of the 
noble lord caught the fever from the garment as it came 
from the foul air of the room, and died. 

The wicked and vicious cannot suffer alone. We 
must carry the light of heaven and the love of Christ 
into all these dark dens. 


BJORNSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
By il. Ll. Bovesen. 

T is a tremendous problem Bjornson bas proposed to 
himeelf in his Jast novel, ** Flags in City and Har 
bor,” or * Flags are Flying in City and Harbor.” The 
title isin no wise descriptive, and does not give the 
remotest clue to the contents of the book. But then a 
title which possessed this merit would be sure to scare 
away many readers. What Bjornson, with the mag 
nificent audacity which is peculiar to him, has attemptea 
to do is to illustrate in a story the force of heredity, and 
the exact extent to which it may be modified by environ- 
ment ; or to what extent an unfavorable heredity may 


be counteracted by a favorable environment. ‘ The 
Old Document,” with which the story opens, is a master- 
piece of its kind, and of a power and quaint truthfulness 
which no translator, be he ever so skillful, can hope to 
render. The force of imagination revealed in some of 
the most terrific details is quite surprising. The family 
of Kurt, whose history is here traced through five gen- 
erations, inherits a temperament which would have 
secured its survival and raieed it to distinction in barbaric 
ages, but which will as surely, unless powerfully mod 

ified, necessitate its extinction in the present age. It is 
apparently incapable of assimilating civilization. An 
excess of physical force in the early progenitor takes the 
form of lawlessness and aan entire absence of moral 
restraint. Violence of the most atrocious kind goes 
unpunished because Kurt is powerful anc bas friends at 
court. In his two legitimate sons, Adler and Max (he 
has a host of illegitimate ones), the family temperament 
is modified, though in Max, who perpetuates the race, 
the modification is not radical. Adler is a weakling of 
enormous vanity, silent and moody, and addicted to the 
pleasures of the table. Max, on the other hand, is a 
man of inexhaustible vitality, violent like his father, 
wild and lawless, but possessed of a gift of speech anda 
tremendous voice which serve to establish his authority 
over the simple inhabitants of the little coast town. 

Moreover, he is endowed with great shrewdness and 
practical sense, and is an expert in shipbuilding, agri- 
culture, and a dozen other pursuits. but he is the terror 
of women, and his sensual excesses so undermine his 
strength that he becomes insane, and believes that he is 
continually pursued by the spirit of his brother, whose 
death he had caused. Konrad Kurt, the son of Max, 
runs away from home because he cannot endure to tee 
his mother maltreated by his father. He inherits a 
shattered constitution and poor nerves ; outwardly he is 
quite a respectable man, but he has a strong physical 
need of drink ; and every night he goes to bed intoxi- 
cated. Itis the author's purpose to show how the sins 
of his fathers, by a physiological necessity, predisposed 
Kovrad Kurt to drink. His son, John Kurt, who is the 
result of a criminal relation, is the complete incarnation 
of the genius of the family. The fresh blood which he 
has derived from his English mother has postponed the 
doom of the race and enabled him to repeat in a modi- 
tied form the excesses df his ancestors. He first distin- 
guishes himself as a virtuosoin swearing. The magnifi- 
cent redundance and originality of his oaths make him 
famous in the army, which he chooses as the first field 
of his exploits. Later he roams aimlessly about the 
world, merely to satisfy a wild need of adventure. On 
his return to his native town he signalizes himself by his 
vices as a genuine Kurt. The little town, however, 
cannot find it in its heart to condemn aman of so distin- 
guished a race, and society, though it is fully cognizant 
of his mode of life, not only tolerates buteven pets him. 
ile is hugely entertaining, has been everywhere and has 
seen everything. He meets a young girl, named 
Thomasine Rendalen, the daughter of an educated 
peasant, who occupies a position as teacher. Sie is 
large, ruddy, full of health and uncorrupted vigor. 
John kurt takes a violent fancy to her, and moves 
heaven and earth to induce her tomarry him. He gees 
even to the length of bribing all her female friends, and 
they by degrees begin to sing his praises. At last 
she yields ; a netof subtle influences surrounds her, and 
unconsciously she comes to reflect the view of society. 
Hler moral prucdery begins to appear ridiculous to her ; 
and the so-called common-sense view predominates. The 
author here, with great earnestness, emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of society in weakening the moral resistance 
of the individual rather than strengthening it. Thom- 
asine Rendalen would not have married John Kurt if 
society had not condoned his offenses ; and society in 
condoning such offenses undermines its own founda- 
tions. 

After his marriage Kurt endeavors to hold his exuber- 
ant nature in check, and for a while is moderately suc- 
cessful. But an uneasy suspicion haunts him that his 
wife’s friends in a confidential moment may expose his 
matrimonial tactics and destroy her contidence in him. 
Ile watches her like a lynx, surprises her at all hours 
an places, and thereby produces the suspicion which 
he is endeavoring to avert. The relation develops witk 
inevitable logic toward an awful crisis. Thisis brought 
about by a mere trifle. John Kurt, failing to humble 
his wife, strikes her. The baleful ferces that lurk in 
the depths of the Kurt temperament rise to the surface ; 
the whole terrible heritage of savagery overwhelms the 
feeble civilization which the last scion has aequired. If 
Tpoomasine had been weak she would have been killed ; 
but she defends herself with fierce persistency, and 
though it seems as if she must succumb, her compact 
frame, strengthened by generations of healthful toil, pos- 
sesses an endurance which in the end must prevail over 
the paroxysmal rage of John Kurt. When the combat 
ants part there is not a whole piece of furniture in the 
room. Other details which the author supplies are stil! 
more harrowing. John Kurt retires a conquered man. 
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But with cowardly viciousness he Jocks the door and 
leaves his wife for hours despairing, while he himself 
goes toa dinner-party. There he is stricken down by 
an attack of apoplexy. 

The terror with which Thomasine contemplates her 
approaching maternity is one of the finest points in the 
book. Has sbe the right to perpetuate such a race, 
which will be a curse to itself and to future generations ? 
Would she not confer a boon upon mankind if, by de- 
stroying herself, she sweetened the lifeblood of hu- 
manity ? For by self-destruction she would forever cut 
off the turbid current of the Kurt blood which had dark- 
ened the vital stream of the race for centuries. The 
moral exaltation which manifests iiself in this struggle 
is most vividly portrayed. She clings to life des erately ; 
she is young and strong ; unsentimental, and averse to 
ascetic enthusiasm. It finally occurs to her that her 
own race, too, will assert itself in this child; that the 
pure and vigorous straia which her own blood will in 
fuse may redecm it from the dark destiny of the Kurts. 
She finally resolves upon a compromise : if the child is 
dark, like the Kurts, both it and its mother shall die. If 
it is blue-eyed and light-haired, like the Rendalens, 
she w.!! devote her life to obliterating in it ortransform- 
ing iato useful activities the destructive vigor of the pa- 
ternal character. Thomas, when he is born, chooses 
a golden mean between these two extremes, and per- 
versely makes his appetrance as a red-haired, gray- 
eyed iofant, ia which both a Kurt and a Rendalen 
might have made comforting observations. He is ac- 
cordingly permitted to live, and to become the hero of 
the most remarkable novel which has ever been pub- 
lished in Scandinavia. The struggles of his childhood, 
particularly the rasping and exaspersting quality of his 
scream, are elaborately describ-d. He is by no means a 
good boy, but his mother, by a kind of heroic conscien- 
tiousness and rationality, slowly conquers him and 
secures his attachment. She has solemoly abjired her 
connection with ber husband's race, assumed her 
maiden name, and has consecrated her lite to the high- 
est posib'e utility—to the work of education. She 
wi-hes t» atone t > the race for her guilt (if guiit there be) 
in having perpetuated the race of the Kurts, The scese 
in which she makes a bonfire of ali the ancestral por- 
traits in the Hall of Koights, and the smell of all the 
burnings Kurtis is blywa farand wide over city and 
harbor, would, in the hands of arother novelist, have 
been made the cent’al scene in the book. But Bjdérnson 
is s0 tremendously io earnest that he cannot afford to 
stop and note picturesque effects. Therefore he relates 
the burning of the Kurts quite incidentally, and pro- 
ces ds at onc: to talk of more serious things. 

By turoing the great, dark, ancestral castle into aschool, 
Mrs. Rendalen believes that she can best settle the ac- 
count of the Kurts with humanity. All the latest im. 
proved methods of education are introduced. The Hall 
of Knightsis turned into a chemical laboratory, and the 
daylight is allowed to pour unobscured into all its dusky 
corners. Through the dim and lofty passageways re- 
sounds the laughter of children ; on the scenes of so many 
hoary crimes the prattle of innocent girls is heard ; 
a multitude of scientific instruments labor to demon- 
strate the laws of nature, and to simplify the problem 
of existence which the crimes of the Kurts bad tended 
tocomp icate. Thomas Rendalen, profoundly impressed 
as he is with his responsibility as the last descendant of 
such a race, takes up this educationa: mission with a 
lofty bumanitarian enthusiasm. He has spent many 
years abroad in preparing himself for this work, and 
possesses, like his great-grandfather, most remarkable 
gifts of lucid exposition. But bis perpetual and conscious 
struggle with his heritage makes him nervous and ill. 
balanced. He conceives the idea, fostered both by ob- 
servation and by the study of hisown family history, 
that unchastity is the chief curse of humanity, and the 
primal cause of the degeneracy of races. He believes 
that the falee modesty which leaves young people in 
ignorance of one of the most important natural functions 
is largely responsible for the prevailing immorality, and 
he advocates fearless and searching pbysiological 
study as the remedy. His inaugural address as super- 
intendent of the school deals uncompromisingly with 
this subject, and excites such universal indignation that 
it comes pear wreckiog the promiriog enterprise. A 
great speech in a small town, Bjdrnson hints, is always 
mere or less risky. But we arealso given to understand 
that though Rendslen obviously spexks out of the au- 
thor's heart, this very speech isin i'self a subtle mani- 
festation of the Kurt heritage. R-ndalen is as immoder- 
ate in virtue as bis ancestors have beenin vice. The 
violent energy which formerly expended itself in law- 
less acts now expends its:lf in an excersive, ascetic 
enthusiasm for self-conquest and lofty humanitarian 
ideals. Asa piece of psychology this stroke is admi- 
rable. Prudent, well adapted or adaptable to the civill- 
zation in which he lives, the ecion of the Kurts is not 
yet; but as a prom'se of the redemption of the race, he 
represents the firat upward step. It is highly character- 
istic of Bjirnson’s scientific fidelity to fact that he 
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| makes Rendalen neither agreeable, bandsome, nor lov- 
able; nay, he dwells again and again on the bad rela- 
tions which temporarily exist between him and his 
mother, between him and the teachers, between him 
and the town, For all that we are filled with a profound 
respect for a man who can fight in himself so greata 
fight, and win so great a victory. It is the sturdy peas- 
ant blood which he derived from his mother which 
enables bim to wrestle thus mightily with the Lord, not 
in prayer, but with science, and extort at lat the tardy 
blessing ; for we are assured io the last pages of the 
book that he makes a marriage which is a further step 
toward healih and virtue. Weare not assured that he 
conquers happiness either for himself or for his wife ; and 
there is not a syllable to betray that he cherishes for her 
apy romantic attachment. But the chances are that, io 
transforming and ennobling the Kurt heritage, he ia- 
sures the vigor and usefulness of his descerdants. He 
bequeaths to them a more wholesome mixture of blood 
than he himself possesses. and an energy, nay, perhaps 
a genius, derived from the Kurts, which, with an upward 
instead of a downward tendency, may bring blessings 
upon society instead of corruption. 

In order not to miss any phase of his problem; Bjérn- 
son also takes up briefly the illegitimate line of the 
Kurts, which, being unsupplied with any favorable en- 
vironment, sinks deeper and deeper into the mire of 
vice. The inevitable result is insanity and ultimate ex 
tinction. Mrs. Rendalen’s visit to ‘‘the Mountain,” and 
her recognition of the peculiar scream of her own ton 
in a teriible little ragamuftio there, is one of the most 
powerful scenes in the book. 

One thiog that especially strikes the reader in this 
novel isthe entire duparture from Bjéroron’s former 
methods of description. He has no longer any esthetic 
purpose. He is filled with a burning zal for truth, and 
a Titanic irdignation against all shams, dece'ts, and 
social lies. Therefore he calls a spade a spade, and 
leaves you to b!ush if you choose, though in all prob- 
ability you will be too iot rested to remember blushing. 
The young girls whom be introduces are mostly miss¢s 
in their teens, and his portrayal of them is physiological 
rather than pictorial. The points which he selects for 
comment sre thore which would particularly be noted 
by their family physician ; and the progress of their his- 
tories, as fur as he fo\lows them, is characterized by 
this same scientific minuteness of observation. Zola’s 
ideal of scientific realism (which be bus himself not even 
approached) has found iis most brilliant illustration in 
this book of Bjérnson. Here the sordid and crue] facts 
of life are not dwelt upon by preference ; nor are they 
optimistically glossed over. We doubt if a great and 
vital problem has ever been so vigorously, so unflinch- 
ingly, and so convincingly dealt with in a work of fic- 
tion. But the author’s animus is humanitarian, and no 
longer artistic. Science, which is always conquering 
new domains, has here pushed art into the corner, and 
seated herself on the deserted throne. 


IN MY ATTIC. 


AN APRIL DAY. 


M* attic has been a dull place of late; even the 
epen fire, which still lingers on the hearth, has 
failed to exorcise a certain gray and weary spirit which 
has somehow taken possession of the premises. As I was 
thinking this morning about the best way of ejecting 
this uncomfortable and unwelcome inmate, it suddenly 
occurred to me that forsome time past my attic has been 
eimply a workshop ; the fire has been lighted early and 
burned late, the windows have been closed to keep out 
all disturbing sounds, and the pile of manuscript on the 
table bas steadily grown higher ard higher. ‘‘ After 
all,” I said to myself, ‘‘ it is yourself that ought to be 
ejected.” Acting on this conclusion, and without wait- 
ing for the service of process of formal dislodgment, I 
have let the fire go out, opened the windows, locked the 
door, and put myself into the bands of my old fiiend, 
Nature, for refreshment and society. I find that I 
have come a little prematurely, although my wel. 
come has been even warmer than it would have been 
later on. 

“This is what I like,” my old friend seemed to say. 
‘** You have not waited until I should have set my house 
in order and embellished my grounds. You have come 
because you love me even more than my surroundings. 
I have a good many friends who know me only from 
May to October; the rest of the year they give me 
cold glances of surprised recognition, or they pass me 
by without so much as a look. Their ardent devotion in 
summer fills me with a deep disdain ; their admiration 
for greai masss of color, for high, strikiog ¢ffects, and 
for the general lavishness and prodigali'y of my passing 
mood betrays their lack of discernment, their defect of 
taste, and their slight acquaintance with myself. I 
should much prefer they would leave my woods and 
fields untrodden, and not disturb my mountain solitudes 


with their ignorant and vulgar raptures. The people 


who really know me and love me seek me oftener at 
other seasons, when [ am more at lelsure, and can bid 
them toa more intimate companionship. They come 
to understand my finer moods and ‘eeper secrets of 
beauty ; the elusive loveliness which I leave behind me 
to lure on my true friends through the late autumn they 
find and follow with the eye and heart of love ; the rare 
and splendid aspects in which I often discover my pres- 
ence in midwinter they enjoy all the more because I 
have withdrawn myself from the gaze of the crowd ; 
and the first faint touches of color and soft breathings 
of life which announce my return in the early spring 
they greet with the decp joy of true lovers. Those only 
who discern the beauty of branches from which I have 
stripped the leaves to uncover their exquisite outline 
and symmetry, who can look over bare fields and into 
the faded copse and find there the elusive beauty 
which hides in soft tones and low colors, are my true 
friends ; ail others are eliher pretenders or distant ac- 
quaintances.” 

I was not at all surprised to hear my old friend express 
sentiments so utterly at variance with those held by 
many people who lay claim to her friendship ; io fact, 
they are sentiments which I find every year becoming 
more and more my own convictions. Ia every gallery 
of paintings you will find the untrained about the pict- 
ures On which the artist has lavished the bighest colors 
from his pilette; those whose taste for art has had 
direction and culture will look for very diff-rent eff -cts 
in the works which attract them. It is among the rich 
aod varied Jow colors of this season, in wood and field, 
that a true lover of nature detects some of her rarest 
touches of loveliness; the low western sun, fx] ing 
athwart the bare boughs and striking a kind of sub- 
dued Lioom isto the brown hill tops and across the 
furze and heather, sometimes reveals a hidden charm 
in the landscipe which one seeks in vain when skies 
are softer and ihe green roof has been stretched over 
the woodland ways. In fact, one can hardly lay claim 
to apy intimacy with Nature until be loves her 
best when she discards her royalty, and, like Cin. 
derella, clad only in the cast-off garments of sunnier 
days, she crouches before the ashes of the faded year. 
The test of friendship is its fidelity when every charm 
of fortune and environment has been swept away, and 
the bare, undraped charactr alone remains ; 1f love still 
holds steadfast, and the joy of companionship survives 
in such an hour, the fel'owship becomes a beautify! 
prophecy of immortality. To all professions of love Na- 
ture applies this infallible test with a kind of divine 
impartiality. With the first note of the bluebird under 
the brief flush of an April sky her alluring invitation 
goes forth to the world ; day by day she deepens the blue 
of her summer skies and fills them with those buoyant 
clouds that float like dreams across the vision of the wak- 
ing day ; night after night she touches the stars wi'h a 
softer radiance, and breathes upon her roses so that they 
are eager for the dawn, that they may lay their hearts open 
to her gaze ; the forests take on more and more the lavish 
mood of the summer, until] they have buried their great 
trunks in perpetual shade. The splendid pageant 
moves on, gathering its votaries as it passes from one 
marvelous change to another ; and yet the Mistress of the 
Revels isnowhere visible. Thecrowds press from point 
to point, peering into the depths of the woods and watch- 
ing stealthily where the torrent breaks from its dungeon 
in the hills, and leaps, mad with joy, in the new-found 
liberty of light and motion ; but not a flutter of her gar- 
ment betrays to the keenest eye the Presence which is 
the soul of all this visible, moving scene. 

And now there is a subtle change in the air ; premoni- 
tions of death begin to thrust themselves in the midst 
of the revelry ; there is a brief hush, a sudden glow of 
splendor, and, lo! the pageant is seemingly at an end. 
The crowd linger a little, gather a few faded leaves, and 
depart; a few—a very few—wait. Now that the 
throngs have vanished and the revelry is over, they are 
conscious of a deep, pervading quietude ; there aredays 
when something touches them with a sense of near and 
sacred fellowship ; Nature has cast aside her gifts, and 
given herself. For there is a Something behind the 
glory of summer, and they only have entered into real 
communion with Nature who have learned to separate 
ber from all Ler miracles of power and beauty ; who 
have come to understand that she lives apart from the 
singing of birds, the blossoming of flowers, and the wav- 
ing of branches heavy with leaves. 

The Grreks saw some things clearly without seeing 
them deeply ; they interpreted through a beautiful 
mythology all the external phenomena of Nature. The 
peoples of the farther East, on the other hand, saw 
more obscurely, but far more deeply ; they looked less 
at the visible things which Nature held out to them, 
and more into the mysteries of her hidden processes, her 
silent but universal mutations, the subtle vanisbings 
and reappearings of ber presence ; they seemed to hear the 
mighty loom on which the seasons are woven, to feel 
through some primitive but forgotten kinship the throes 
of the birtb-hour, the vigils of suffering, and the aganies 
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of death. Wasthere rot in such an attitude toward 
Nature a hint of the onlv real fellowebip with her ? 


SOLOMON’S SENTENCE. 


HE article in our issue of March 26, entitled ‘‘ Bos 
torn as a Prison,” which relates how one Daniell, 

Fairefeild was sentenced to confinement within the 
limits of ancient Boston, reminds us that this manner of 
punishment was not new. Similar cases can be cited 
out of the hisiory of ancicnt tyrannies, and even ia 
modern times. Weare also reminded of instances of 
still closer confinement, where the saying of our race, 
‘*s man’s house is his castle,” has been converted into 
‘*a man’s house shall be his jail.” The earliest example 
of thisis found in the Old Testament; it was one of the 
unwise judgments of Solomon, immediately before that 
dramatic scene and astute test of motherhood between 
the two women who both claimed a child as their own. 
The history of Solomon is writ so large that, perhaps, 
we ought not to call the case in hand an unwise judg- 
ment; it may have been, happening before the age of 
indirections and compromises, aa example of political 
necessity. However this may be, there was certainly 
one man in Jerusalem of whom Solomon stood ia fear. 
His name was Shimei. Solomon sent for him, and told 
him that he must build himself a house inside the walls 
of Jerusalem, and, when done, he must enter it and never 
leave iLas long as he lived ; and that if he were ever 
caught going over the brook Kidron, he would be obliged 
to put him to dieath. This seems to be quite parallel to 
the restriction imposed upon the Daniell Fairefeild al- 
luded to above, that he was not to go out of Boston 
Neck, ‘‘ that is, beyond the railes toward Roxberry, or 
beyond the low water marke,” upon pain of death. The 
subsequent bistory of Fairefeild is not related ; but it has 
been suggested as a promising subject for fiction. Hav. 
ing been confined pretty strictly within the even present 
limits of Boston, at one period of our life, we think we 
ceuld write up feelingly the experiences and meditations 
of the aforesaid Daniell. We believe we could do it 
better than the persistent Bostonian who, since ‘‘ The 
Rie of Silas Lapham,” if not before, wonders why any 
one should desire to go beyond ‘‘ Boston Neck’—in 
modern days called ‘‘ South End”—and who would be 
disposed to look upon the compliment to Bostoa proper 
as a blessing in the disguise of punishment. 

But we know the subsequent history of Shimel. He 
remaived a prisoner in his own house until two of his 
servants ran away. Le could not stand that; and as it 
seemed to be a case of necessity, he saddled his ass and 
pursued them into Gath, where he captured them and 
brought them back. Svlomon heard of it, and, wanting 
but a pretext for vengeance upon an ancient foe, he 
caused him to be slain. 


THE JAPANESE VILLAGE IN LONDON. 


N Oriental village, with all its quaint buildings, 

odd costumes, strange faces, and out of the-way 
industries, transported bodily from the far East and set 
down in the suburbs of the world’s greatest and moat 
bustling center of Occidental civilization, is the latest 
nine days’ wonder of London. A few years ago it was 
the great Fishery Exhibition, famillarly called ‘‘ The 
Fisheries ;” then came the International Health Ex- 
hibition, which quickly became talked of as “ The 
Healtheries ;” next summer London is to have what the 
papers have already dubbed the “ Inventories ;” and in 
the meanwhile the uncouth nomenclature has seized 
upon this pretty Japanese enterprise, and named it, with 
Western barbarism, ‘‘ The Japaneseries.” The idea is, 
of course, a commercial one, but as the goods on ex- 
hibition are not for sale at the village itself, the appear- 
ance is not that of a bazar or market. The Iiitle 
community of swarthy-faced and brightly black-eyed 
Orientals has established itself at Knightsbridge, on the 
outskirts of Hyde Park. There is a commonplace 
outer inclosure and roof, made necessary by the inclem- 
ent climate, but within that everything was constructed 
by the native workmen. One walks through Japanese 
streets, admires the varied and brilliant Japanese cos- 
tumes, drinks tea—real tea—taken from the dark but 
comely hands of a Japanese maiden, listens with awe to 
the gruesome music of Japan, enters a genuine Japanese 
temple where real worshi», or idolatry, goes on before 
his eyes, attends the wrestling and dramatic perform. 
ances, and may even, if particularly fortunate fn bis ram- 
blings, chuck a ‘‘real, live” Jananese baby under the 
chin. But the greatest attraction and never-ending 
wonder of the place is to watch the cunning and skillful 
workmen at their tasks. All the curios and useful and 
ornamental articles we see at the many stores of Japan- 
ese wares are here made in the public gaze, and care- 
fully and elaborately endowed with that pecullar and 
quaint chic that makes them 80 eagerly sought out. Of 
fans, and pipes, and trays, and bamboo trifies, and 
grotesque pa‘ntings, and imitation animals, and lacquer 
work in scores of different styles, there is an endless 
variety. The humorous, the horrible, the ingenious, 


and the grotesque abound. Even an elaborate map of 


the infernal regions is pervaded by grim comicality. It 
is said that Mr. Gilbert derived many hints from visits 
to this village for the new and successful Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, ‘‘ The Mikado,” both as to costumes, 
scenery, and acting ‘‘ business.” The enterpri-e was 
planned and the hundred Japanese people brought over 
by Mr O. Buhicrosan, a Japanese convert to Cbris- 
tianity. Not long since a special service in Japanese 
was held in one of the London churches for the benefit 
of the Christians among the villag: rs and the enlighten- 
ment of the non-Christians. The infinite care, thor- 
oughness, and perseverance of these artistic artisans Is 
well described in an ioteresting letter on ‘‘ Japan in 
London,” written to the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” by Miss 
Helen Zimmern: ‘‘ No one visiting this most interesting 
exhibition can fail to notice two things: the exquisite 
coloring of the Japanese fabrics and manufactures ; the 
care and earnestness of the workers. Looking at them, 
we can understand why even the cheapest and smallest 
Japanese wares are so beautifully finished. His work 
is still to the Japanese artisan a labor of love. He is 
not trying to produce some shoddy article in leas time 
and at leas expense than his neighbor, for the purpose 
of underselling him. His work is a pride and a joy. 
We particularly noticed a man painting ajug. It wae 
a mere thing of common and cheap ware, but the work 
was being carefully and lovingly done. Ezch little 
touch of color was anxiously considered, und once, 
when a little green bird seemed inharmonious, it was 
with much pains scratched out and a red one substi- 
tuted. It is impossrtble to imagine anything more ex- 
quisite than the embroidery work. Design, color, and 
execution, all is perfect. It is curious to note that this 
work is done entirely by the men. Here again we ob 
served the infinite pains taken by the workers. We 
noticed that while in some cases the designs were most 
carefully drawn out, in others they were merely sug. 
gested by a few rough lines, the details and filling in 
being left to the embroiderer. Very noticeable is the 
grotesque humor of some of these Japanese productions. 
One little dog. made apparently of silk and wool, was 
specially delightful. There was a Britton Riviere look 
of sentimental melancholy about him that was irresist 
ibly funny.” 


AN APRIL MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 


By A. M. G. 


ROM a quiet farmhouse on Lake Champlain there 
is a most beautiful ecene to look out upon this 
fourth morning of April. A fine rain has been falling 
through the frosty air for the past two days, and this 
morning an icing balf an inch thick covers boughs and 
busbes ; even each tiny grass is coated, and the buds are 
twice their natural size. If the sun's rays could have 
struggled through the clouds its light would have glori- 
fied the landscape. There are wonderful sights ou 
every sideas itis. The great birch up the road would, 
in its perfect symmetry, serve alone for a fine specimen 
of nature's winter workmanship, and a slighter ‘‘ lady of 
the forest” down in the grove is bent like a bunch of 
soft white plumes among the brave evergreens 

The pines and spruces themselves hold their great, 
fragrant branches out in the way that always reminds me 
of a hand of benediction, the so't voice breathing prom- 
ises of peace. The willows on the banks of our dark 
little river are resplendent in the crystal veiling over 
the golden tint spring has already given them. Yester 
day, as I hurried along through the orchard, taking a 
brief ‘‘ constitutional,” a flock of wild ducks were float- 
ing along amidst the cakes of ice in the river, and as I 
cautiously stepped forward for a nearer view they spread 
their wings and were soon far out of sight over the elms 
on the other side. They were the only birds of this 
week, except the crows that call to each other from bill 
to field. 

The men about the farm work step carefully over the 
slippery walks this morning. As the horses were led 
up from the watering-places the groom held tightly to 
the haiters for support. 

As I write, a load of clear, bluish ice is drawn up 
from the lake, the blocks measuring fully two feet 
square. The farmers harvesting the year’s supply have 
had only one complaint to make—theice has been incon- 
veniently thick to handle. There are roads running in 
divers directions over the lake, and, as usual during this 
season, daughters and wives watch the “ goodman's” 
return with anxiety, for the many air-boles and worn 
cracks render such travel perilous at times. These 
smooth roads are, however, always preferred to the rutty 
overland routes.” 

The season seems fully a month later than in New 
York. Coming from the South now, one would imagine 
themselves set back to February. 

A few strong winds and sunny days will prepare the 
fields for plow and seeds, and, inside, the housewives 
will be glad to throw open windows and doors for the 

ear's “severest cleaning.” It is all a period of waiting. 

t is the time when patience is to be cultivated, and very 
surely its own reward, in a loveliness past our compre 
hension, will be with us. 


ART LESSONS FOR THE MILLION. 


OT many weeks ago Mr. Charles Barnard was 
telling a certain lady of this city about the Chau- 
tauqus Townand Country Ciub, and they fell to talking 
over the various things that might be taught on the 
“correspondence ” plan. 

‘*I] wonder no one has thought to teach art in that 
way,’ sald Mr. Barnard. ‘‘ They pretend to teach music 
by mail, and it seems to me that art is much better 
sulted to the exigencies of the mail bag.” 

“* Are you sure nothing of the sort is done ?” inquired 
the lady. 

“If there is, [| have never heard of it; and 
certainly there is nothing in connection with the Chau- 
tauqua University.” 

“ The next time you see me there will be,” she replied, 
confidently, ‘‘ or 1 am no prophet.” 

The idea struck the lady as one that had something 
promising in it, and she sat down and thought hard for 
two hours, and the whole scheme presented ttself clearly 
to her mind. She would find a man as deeply interested 
in art as the one of whom Mr. Barnard has told your 
readers is in agricultur., and suggest to him to pay the 
expenses of a Chautauqua art anoex. The right man 
was found without difficulty, and a plan was mapped 
out and presented to that quick-thinking philanthropist, 
Dr. J. H. Vincent. ‘' This is just what we have been 
waiting for,” said Dr. Vincent; ‘I think well of your 
plan.” A few days longer, and every detail was writ- 
ten out, an art director selected, and an advisory com 
mittee chosen to serve in the interests of this gigantic 
art school. Mr. Frank Fowler, one of the cleverest of 
American painters, is the Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts—the C. 5S. F. A., as it is popu- 
larly called—while Mr. Thomas Moran, Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford, and Mr. Will. H. Low have kindly consented 
to a ctas the Advisory Committee, and to award the 
prizes which Mesers. Cass ll & Company have generously 
offered. The connection of these gentlemen with the 
C. 8. F. A. vouches at ooce for the high plane upon 
which it will be conducted ; and this is « cause for re- 
joicing, not only amoog Chaulauquans, but ip the 
community at large. 

There never was a time when art had a firmer or a 
wider holdeupon the public. Ten years ago would 
have been too early for the C. S. F. A.; but to day the 
country is ripe for it, and from the number of persons 
who have already applied for circulars, it promises to 
be one of the most pupular of the Chautauqua branches. 

The details of the plan, so far as decided upon, are as 
foliows: The annual membership fee of filly cents a 
year, paid to Miss K. F. Kimball, at Plainfield, N. J., 
entitles the member of the C. 5. F. A. to all ihe privi- 
leges of this special course of art instruction. Whea 
application for membership is made, the applicant must 
state distinctly to which of the following classes he or 
she wishes to belong : Elementary Drawing, Free-Hand 
Drawing and Perspective, Figure Drawing trom Life, 
Mechanical Drawing, Painting in Water-Colors, Paint- 
ing in Oils, Crayon and Pastel Drawing, China Painting, 
or Etching. The course of study will extend over two 
years, and on iis completion handsome diplomas will 
he awarded, signed by the Chancellor uf the Chautauqua 


University, the Art Director, and by the Committee of: 


Award. Classes will be formed and work be begua by 
May 1. A course of study will be mapped out for the 
month, and sent to the members of each class. At the 
end of the month the drawings are to be submitted for 
criticism, and will be returned by the Director. Draw- 
ing-books and materials will be turnished w the mem- 
bers at wholesale prices, and perzons living at the greatest 
distaace from the art centers will have facilities for study- 
ing equal to those afforded in the larger cities. Art will 
be brought to their very doors, and they may cultivate 
it, if they will, at their own firesides. Thus the Chau- 
tauqua University is enlarging its scope, and not only 
preparing to do a great deal of work, but to do it well. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HeL_en CAMPBELL. 
VL 


HE paper had nearly ended, though the reader had 
ingeniously prevented any certain knowledge as 
to what were final pages by including a number of blank 
ones, and thus only thoee nearest could discover where 
manuscript ended and blank began. Mrs. Herndon’s 
eyes were fixed upon her ; inscrutable eyes her admirers 
called them, and there were hints now and then that they 
had need tobe. They were brown eyes, singularly clear 
and dircet in their look, and only long schooling could 
have brought about the sense that the steady gaze hid 
much more than it revealed. 

To-night the bars were down. Mrs. Herndon was 
bored, and she showed itso unmistakably that ashocked 
glance passed between Mr. J. B. P. H. Hurst, the rising 
art critic,a small and foxy-looking little Englishman, 
known to his detractors as ‘‘ Alphabet Hurst,” and Miss 
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Barstow, also anart critic, who at intervals took notes with 
a delicate emphasis of attention just escaping the charge 
of enthusiasm—a charge more damaging to a member 
of the organization than that of violating any three 
commandments could have been. 

For it was the Ultimate Club which at present de- 
voted itself with more or less affable attention to the 
propositions laid down by Mrs. Chichester Kirk, the 
wife of the most prominent art critic of the day. Mr. 
Chichester Kirk was absent. Not that modesty was 
overpowering enough to make his presence during an 
an hour's advertisement of his own methods in the 
slightest degree uncomfortable to himself. Mrs, Chi- 
chester Kirk had requested it, feeling that freer scope 
could be had in his absence ; and the hostess of the even- 
ing, who had arranged his various treatises on Decorative 
and Applied Art, so that wherever the great authority 
seated himself he should find convincing tokens that he 
was read and admired, looked as disturbed as good 
breeding allowed when Mrs. Chichester Kirk entered 
alone. 

‘Mr. Kirk is to drop in later,” she explained, giving 
a decorative twist toan abnormally long scarlet crape 
scarf, fastened on one shoulder by a large cameo, and 
wound about her at unexpected points in the drapery of 
alimp white India silk. The esthetic era had not 
dawned, and sage greens were still in embryo, the de- 
mand being chiefly for pure color, for which the Club 
professed a passion. 

‘“‘T have no ideas outside of his, you know,” Mrs. 
Chichester Kirk continued. ‘‘ Our union of thought is so 


perfect that I merely voice him in a different key. 


I felt that I could enlarge and urge where he could not, 
and ina way that his presence might hamper. You 
understand, dear Mrs. Hammersmith. I know you do, 
for your sensitive soul comprehends every shade of feel. 
ing.” 

Mrs. Hammersmith hastened away to explain to anx- 
ious questioners why the idol was not on his proper ped- 
esta], and, after the usual preliminaries, the reading be- 
gan. Mrs. Herndon listened patiently to the exposition 
of ‘‘ What is Truth in Decorative Art ?”—truth proving 
to be the faithful carrying out of Mr. Chichester Kirk’s 
designs for picture frames and chairs, and his schemes 
of coloring for wall and ceiling. Mra. Herndon smiled 
faintly as the familiar phrases rolled out ia Mrs. Chi- 
chester Kirk’s deepest and most impressive tones: 
‘* Simplicity, truthfulness, honesty—these are the key- 
notes of the new departure ; a return to the earlier day 
when all was simple, true, and honest, and furniture 
and house alike were the expression of noble thought, 
“untainted by modern degeneracy, untouched by modern 
Philistinism. I appeal io you, dear friends ’’—and here 
the reader's voice became more impressive—‘‘ I appeal 
to you to set the seal on this return to the simple truth 
which we alone prize at its highest. I appeal to you; 
let this religionof the Beautiful, this passion of devotion 
to Art, work in you and make your lives an emanation 
of its principles. What higher alm, what nobler goal 
to strive toward, than the perpetuation of harmonious 
lines, of a)l that constitutes art, whether decorative or 
applied ? As an organization our purpose as Ultimates 
is one: the final enfranchisement from low ideals; the 
regeneration of the age through the real Saviour of en- 
lightened man—-Art, in its ultimate development, when 
the poorest shall return to the wisdom of the past, and 
even the cottage sitchen rejoice in the same lines from 
which was born the sense of the beautiful in the child 
of ancient Greece.” 

Mrs. Chichester Kirk laid down her manuscript and 
fanned herself agitatedly as a gentle murmur of ap- 
plause sounded from the admiring listeners about her. 
Her eyes had gone at once to the corner where Mrs. 
Herndon sat, and she smiled approvingly as she saw 
that her hands also had met in the barely suggested 
sign of approval, any more positive demonstration of 
which was forbidden by the principles of the Club. 
The President roused himself from the long abstraction 
he had learned to hide by a plea of tired eyes, anda 
retirement behind the slender hand that had-covered 
them during the reading. His face was a strikingly 
noble one, lined with thought, but with curiously light 


- eyes, cold and clear, and contradicting the courteous 


smile the mouth bestowed on all who approached 
him. They could be kind, but few knew it, and for 
the many he was simply a New England Brahmin, 
family, fortune, and bearingall being of the order matu- 
rally belonging to one who, nominally a radical in 
thought, was wedded to every conservative outward 
form of social life. 

The groups had risen, and new combinations were 
taking place. Mrs. Herndon was near him, and as ho 
also rose their eyes met for a moment—hers full of an 
imperative, almost beseeching questioning, lost instantly 
in the indifference which fell like a veil as his own, 
also off guard for a moment, betrayed the human inter- 
est, the answering sympathy, forbidden by every law of 
the life best known to both. Mrs. Herndon smiled again ; 
the bitter-sweet little smile that might mean much or noth- 
ing, and that gave her the reputation of being one of the 


most sarcastic members of the Club.. Mr. Chichester 
Kirk had appeared, having lingered discreetly in the 
hall till the first moments of congratulation were over, 
and in his train followed one or two of the artists whose 
fame he was said to have made, and with whom he had 
been dining. Ile was an extremely b!ond person, his 
pale yellow, carefully-kept beard sweeping nearly to 
his waist, and hair and eyes and skin being merely varia- 
tions of the prevailing yellow. 

‘“‘A nocturne in taffy,” a profane member of the 
Club had once called him, and her title held more truth 
than she knew; for, sweet as manner and words .might 
be, it was a transitory sweetness, and he disagreed seri- 
ously with every one who came in his way, 

Mrs. Herndon turned toward the door. There was 
no reason why she should stay longer. There was 
nothing new to say, and no desirable rearrangement of 
old platitudes presented itself. Shesighed almost inaudi- 
bly a little impatient sigh, but a pair of quick ears bad 
heard it, and their owner, who had been hidden from 
her by a stand of tall plants, turned at once with a flash 
of merriment in his keen gray eyes. Le looked about 
cautiously as he spoke. 

‘* Nobody can hear,” he said. ‘‘Confeas—if the 
pressure has left you power enough to confess any- 
thing—that you are bored almost to extinction, and 
want to go home.” 

‘*What! From a spot where all is so purely and 
truly natural, elevating, inspiring ?”’ 

‘Even so. From a spot where not a soul will tell the 
truth except myself ; not even you, from whom I ex- 
pected it, and where the last note struck seems always 
a little more false than the preceding one.” 

‘* Cultivate your ear for harmony, Dr. Strothers, and 
you will find there {s less jangle than you think.” 

‘*Certainly. Where all the notes are false there 
comes to be at last a scale which has a harmony of its 
own, I will not mar it by adding my contribution 
longer.” 

Dr. Strothers had flushed slightly, and his eyes 
searched Mrs. Herndon’s face as she spoke. There was 
an answering change ip her own. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” she said. ‘* You deserve a fair 
answer, for we have come, 1 think, to somewhat the 
same conclusion. Do you know what I am doing ? 
Iam saying a final good-night to the Ultimates, and, 
though I know of nothing better, purpose hereafter to 
take my chances alone.” 

‘* Dear Mrs. Herndon,” sald Mrs. Hammersmith, sud- 
denly approaching her. ‘‘ You are so interested in an- 
tiques, and you sce how impossible it is for me to do 
any one justice. Pray take Dr. Strothers into the 
library, and let him examine with you the third tray 
in Mr. Hammersmith’s ebony cabinet. You know 
them all, and I want that Dr. Strothers should have 
the benefit of your familiarity—so astonishing, you know 
in 80 young a person,” she added, with a touch of her 
fan on Dr. Strothers’s arm as she fluttered away. 

Mrs. Herndon led the way silently, drew out the 
tray from the cabinet, and placed it on the library table, 
seating herself before it with a business-like manner 
which dropped suddenly as she met the subdued smile 
on Dr. Strothers’s face. 

‘‘ There they are,” she sald, ‘‘and we can talk about 
them if you like.” 

Dr. Strothers leaned back in his chair, his eyes fixed 
for a moment on a more than usually hideous Chinese 
dragon grinning from a cabinet. He was a new-comer 
in the Club; a man much sought after in both fashion- 
ble and literary circles, disdaining popularity, interested 
chiefly in his profeasion and in scientific studies bear- 
ing upon it. 

Within a few months his reputation had widened 
through a little book on ‘‘ Brain and Mind” which had 
attracted wide attention, not only among his own pro- 
fession, but among all speculative thinkers. The Club 
felt the necessity of adding a name of such distinction 
to its list of members, and labored assiduously to this 
end, securing it at last, only to find that {ts owner was 
singularly indifferent to the topics they found of most 
vital interest. Only perfect self-possession preserved 
him from being phenomenally awkward, for he stum- 
bled over his own feet and tangled himself in his long 
arms in a way that distracted the sympathetic observer— 
always, however, emerging calmly from the difficulty 
of the moment, and going on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. His face was half hidden ina silky red-brown 
beard, and only a gleam of white teeth showed now and 
then under the heavy mustache. A wonderful mane 
of waving hair, a trifle deeper in tint, swept back from a 
forehead rather broad and full than high, and keen 
gray eyes looked out from unde: well-marked brows. 
It was a slightly abstracted face, but lighted up with a 
glancing humor that showed itself with sma! respect of 
persons, and a glint of which had in the beginning at- 
tracted Mrs. Herndon’s indifferent attention. All scien- 
tific people she had found, thus far, much alike ; dog- 
matic and determined to convince, or dogmatic and 
distrustful of any power of comprehension in the com- 
mon mind. This man, however, ignored science alto- 


gether, and talked like a big baby, simply yet enthu- 
siustically, with that half-surprised glint of amusement 
in his eyes at the various phases of indiffcrentism or 
superciliousness in the responses made him. The Club 
flocked about him, and he studied the Club calmly, as 
if he had them under the slide of his microscope, and 
with now and then a look in which amusement had {ts 
touch of something almost like pain. 

Mrs. Herndon had met him occasionally in the last 
year or so, and always with that half sense of previous 
knowledge. The name suggested nothing, yet involun- 
tarily she studied the face, seeking some clew to the 
always elusive fact that at some period in her life it had 
been familiar. To-night the impression was stronger 
than ever. She bent forward slightly. An instant more 
and the thin veil between her and recognition would fall, 
and certainty take the place of this tantalizing, persistent 
question. As she looked, Dr. Strothers turned, started 
slightly, and returned the look intently ; then passing 
his hand across his eyes as if to brush away some ob- 
struction— 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, the puzzled expression 
still on his face. ‘* Your eyes are likea pair I never saw 
but once, and always meant to see again. I never forgot 
the clear, inquiring directness of the girl's look, yet she 
was horribly frightened.” 

“* It can’t be possible,” Mrs. Herndon said, half rising, 
then sank back with a smile. How stupid not to have 
remembered at once where she had seen that mane of 
red-brown hair! ‘ Yes, she was oorribly frightened,” 
she continued quietly, ‘‘ and the corn-house was exceed- 
ingly musty and unpleasant, but it all ended like every 
thing else. You never came back ; and that is «uite 
consistent, too. Nothing ever does come back just as 
one expects it. Really—” 

Dr. Strothers had risen with a bound, and was shak- 
ing hands with an ardor that seemed unable to spend 
itself. 

“And to think how I tried to find out about you '” 
he said, looking at her with a scrutiny too straight- 
forward to confuse or offend. ‘‘If Uncle Hartley had 
not died while I was in Germany I should have known, 
but do what I would I could get no clew. You went 
abroad just before I got back, for I went to Byington 
to see if you were there, and that was al! I could learn, 
for Miss Lyman was with you, and I think the house. 
keeper distrusted me thoroughly. And so you are Mrs. 
Herndon ? I never dreamed of that. I knew you must 
have married, but, somchow, always left you abroad. I 
see the old woman this moment, stealing along the 
fence. What became of her ?” 

“‘T cannot tell. I Jost sight of them all, and have 
never been able to regain it.” 

They had settled again into their chairs, and Dr. 
Strothers looked at her with a frank pleasure that held 
a curious charm. 

“* We will talk about that when I come to see you, if 
you will allow me that pleasure,” he said. ‘‘I know 
your at-home day, and a woman of society—that is what 
you are, I believe—has no evenings. Find one some- 
where, please, and let me have it. Now I want questions 
of another sort answered. Is it allowable to ask what 
you are doing just here? You have the same eyes, I 
see, and they do not strike me as Ultimate eyes. Why 
are you one of them ?’’ 

Eminently unconventional! as Dr. Strothers's demands 
were, they were so evidently those of a man with no 
time to waste, and accustomed to go directly to the point, 
that Mrs. Herndon met them unhesitatingly. There 
was a singular simplicity and directness in every look 
and word ; a sense that outward guise counted nothing 
till inward fact had proved its right to existence. Shams 
fell away, and such truth as life had brought or left in 
the seuls of men and women with whom be dealt 
answered this man, whose life’s aim was truth, and who 
had learned his lessons among the same bills that Mar- 
garet’s quiet girlhood had known. Something strong 
and steady looked out from the eyes, bent upon her now 
with an inquiry so keen yet so kindly, that she felt 
herself weighed and measured, and in her inmost mind 
answered, ‘‘ Wanting.” 

‘* Why are you one of them ?” he repeated. 

‘*Because the names it held represented the best I 
have ever known, and I believed it would give me all I 
have ever wanted of man orwoman. Why are you ?” 

‘“‘T am not sure that I know altogether. To satisfy 
Mr. Featherstone, I think, whom I value, and who urged 
it. Then several of them came after me, after the book 
appeared, affirming that my views were a most fascinat- 
ing union of science and art, that this was my true 
place, and that I must join them and aid in their beneti- 
cent labors. Both propositions struck me as novel, 
but I have not lost all my illusions. These names 
mean work, and the work of poets, artists, thinkers, who 
write now and then as if they really believed and meant 
something. I am certain that somewhere under the 
shell Human hearts are beating, human souls living the 
life of all souls. But they are spirits in prison, and I 
cannot deliver them. Do you too find it so ? or, know- 
ing them better, perhaps, do you get what you want ?” 
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April 16, 1885. 


Mrs. Herndon’s lips were compressed as if with pain, | mascus blade, and though you do uot know it, your life 


and her look had darkened as he spoke. 
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is gone. You have no place among the living. You 


‘© Tt would break one’s heart, if hearts were in order | are ghosts, and this speech you call profound is mere 


any longer,” she said. ‘‘ It is certainthat there are some 
here who hoped as much from the Clubas Mr. Feather 
stone himself. I know that the indifferentism of his 
congregation had brought him to a species of despera- 
tion. They were all so charmingly developed, such 


| 
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squeaking and gibbering. Let me go before I, too, 
walk about with brain cut loose from body, and wait 
ing only asevere enough jolt to show me my real state |’ 
‘I have heard of Mrs. Herndon’s moods,’ he sald, 
‘ but bardly know why I am honored by sharing in one 


thoroughly rounded spheres, that naturally close con- | of them.’ Ile smiled very sweetly, but he has never for- 


tact was out of the «uestion, and the building of any 
social structure a foregone impossibility. The only 
union was in admiration for him. A strong faith in 
anything might have served as cement. But you see he 
has not the slightest certainty as to what he believes 
himself. tleis a glorious thinker, but he gives you one 
phase one Sunday, and another another, and represents 
to his people whatever each may choose for his own 
cult. 
best among his flock might come to an understanding, 
and cease to be merely ethical entities. 1 belleve it too. 
Ile has been my teacher. His power {s enormous. You 


know bim 
‘Yes, and reverence his single-mindedness, and his 
power too. Well ?” 


‘You want to know it all. I wish it were a better 
story. Do you know, when my card of admission to 
membership was received, I read it with a sort of 
solemn joy. In such an organization seemed the end 
of limitation; the beginning of something that bad con- 
stantly eluded me since life in this great hive began. I 
am said to have no reverence. On the contrary, m) 
bump of veneration is not a bump at all ; it is a knob, 
and has let me into ditlicalties ever since I could spell 
Phrenology and detine Veneration. A succession of 
idols have proved chiefly clay, and only a head of gold 
now and then has kept me constant to my early faith. 
sut if all they told me was to be belleved, here at last 
was something better than 1 had known. The‘ thrill,’ 
lost since my early youth, actually made itself felt once 
more as | read the card of notificatio.—you know it ?” 

* And very nearly thrilled when my own came. ‘ You 
are hereby informed that your name having been pro- 
posed by the Rev. Cyrenius Featherstone, and seconded 
by Mr. Chichester Kirk, you are from henceforth a mem 
ber of the Club of the Ultimates. Annual Dues, — —. 
The next meeting will be, etc., ete.’ Oh, yes! It was 
a fine moment.” 

Mrs. Herndon looked critically at Dr. Strothers. Le 
was quiet, serious, attentive. " 

‘* Well, I had faith,” she went on, as if impelled by 
some power quite outside herself. ‘* Society had been 
horribly disappointing. Perhaps I expected too much. 
In any case, | looked to this to wipe out all uncomfort- 
able impressions. Here culture would not have mur- 
dered simplicity ; petty comment, fierce criticism, were 
neverheard. Sets and cliques had lost their power ; too 
aggressive personalities had rubbed down their angles, 
and all that life and thought had brought to all would 
be shared with every one who sought the gift. I held 
to my faith forthree months. I refused to answer the in- 
terior questions that from meeting to meeting arose. Then 
came an evening when common sense spoke, and all the 
louder because I had long refused to hear. Ah, that 
evening! I saw a poet visibly strangling in the fuming 
incense burned before him by a knot of ecstatic worship- 
ers ; two historians wrangling loudly over some disputed 
point; a row of petty poets, novelists, good and bad, 
and essayists galore, and scattered among tbem the 
critics triumphantly eying their victims, who sat, out- 
wardly calm, inwardly deeply distrustfui. And in the 
outer circle men and women, ambitious, discontented, 
uncomfortable, burning for individual recognition, and 
too eager for that to know that their allegiance was to a 
king whose title is plain—Literary Snob. Think of it! 
Threescore men and women, almost all past their first 
youth, and many of them with kindly faces, yet all so 
dominated by the evil spirit that reigns here, all so bent 
on saying some sharp thing worthy of being handed 
down as a Club aphorism, that all natural speech and 
thought died once for all in this raretied and breathless 
atmosphere of criticism and culture. Oh, 1 know what 
you would say! You think I should have been strong 
enough to make my own atmosphere. How could I? 
What is one among so many?” Mrs. Herndon paused 
& moment, and sat silent. Dr. Strothers watched her 
intently. 

‘Well ?” hesaid, quietly, at last ; and she roused her- 
self with an effort and went on, with her eyes fixed on the 
grinning dragon near them. 

‘‘ And then I lost my standing permanently on an 
evening when somebody read a paper on ‘The Love 
of Cleopatra,’ a wild tissue of ineffable and high- 
toned nonsense. ‘Most delightful, was it not?’ Mr. 
Chichester Kirk said to me, and I said, ‘ No, not in the 
least. It was false and stilted and vulgar, and with no 
more of the man’s real thought in {t than there has been 
in all the other papers. I came here because I wanted 
something you profess to give. I have never heard one 
word that touched a need of any sort. Your culture is 
very fine, very delicate; but its edge is keen as a Da- 


He organized the Club with a feeling that the | 
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gotten, nor have I. I ought to have gone then, but I 
stayed on from habit. Today I have seen some- 
thing that ends any doubt. The Ultimates are a sham, 
and a sham doubly shameful in that they claim to repre- 
sent the best that the nineteenth century has for us in 
America. Perhaps | have asked too much—far too 
much for one who can give so little in return. In any 
case 1 ask no more. From to-night I will take my 
chances with every-day people, content to accept some 
things as they are. If | have assimilated ultimate prin- 
ciples till I believe nothing, feel nothing, care for noth- 
ing, 1 can at least abstain from the unending analysis, 
the wretched criticism that goes straight to the weak 
spot in apy system of thought or personality, and 
ignores whatever strength or beautyor value it may 
own. It iskilling all natural life. Itshall not kill mine |” 

Mrs. Herndon bad risen as she spoke the last words. 
Her voice was low, but very clear. Her pale face glowed, 
and detiance looked out from her clear eyes. Dr. 
Strothers had risen also, and the two stood facing one 
another, unconscious that various eyes had turned 
toward them from the back parlor, in which a knot of 
talkers had gathered about some sketches brought in 
by one of the late comers. 

‘(on the warpath again,” one of them said, with a 
look of admiration at the graceful figure in its unob 
trusive yet stately dress of dark blue velvet. ‘* I wish 
she would consent to be painted, but not even Faulkner 
himself can bring that about. I'd like to understand 
the mixture of indifference and vehemence that make 
up her atmosphere. What's Herndon like?’ He never 
shows.” 

‘* Lower,my boy,” Mr. Chichester Kirk said, warningly. 
‘‘ Keep your questions for some other time. He doesn’t 
goin for this sort of thing, but he gives capital dinners, 
and has a fair notion of a picture. Strothers and he 
might almost be brothers, except that where Herndon is 
flabby and shows signs of going too fast, Strothers is 
compact and cool. Really, | wouldn't object to trusting 
that man. ‘Too loose-jointed, but what a head and 
shoulders !” 

‘*Too demonstrative,” said Mr. J. B. P. H. Hurst, 


languidly. ‘‘ That hearty sort of way don't do, you 
know. Plebelan. Nobody knows where he came from, 
they say.” 


**] beg your pardon,” Mrs. Hammersmith interrupted. 
‘With your wide acquaintance you must know some- 
thing of old Judge Fainall—the Supreme Court, you 
know—-his mother’s father. His father was a sea cap- 
tain—the mercbant service, or something of that sort—and 
lost at sea when the son was a mere baby.” 

‘‘Ah,” Mr. Hurst said, indifferently. ‘‘ That accounts 
for the manner, then : sailor heartiness, and a)! thatsort 
of thing.” 

The group had moved toward the front parlor, and 
stood now near the arch divided from the next room by 
heavy curtains. 

‘This way you all have of talking over everybody 
before their very face and eyes ouglit to be stopped,” said 
Mrs. Hammersmith, with more energy than usual. ‘“ It’s 
positively dangerous. Suppose they shouldhear! You 
wouldn't dott at a private entertainment, and why should 
we forget good manners at a partly public one ?” 

‘‘T'm quite unable to say, my dear madam,” returned 
Mr. Hurst, affably, not at all disconcerted by the at- 
tack. 

‘* Analysis is the first condition of progress,” sald Miss 
Lander, oracularly. ‘‘I am sure you feel it so, dear 
Mr. Featherstone. And the comment, the summary, 
from an analytical and balanced mind, can hardly be 
called gossip. Indeed, I feel for myself that it is one of 
the precious privileges of this assoclation. We live in 
the white light of truth, and though her rays dazzle, 
they will not blind.” 

Mr. Featherstone smifled—the smile in which his eyes 
had no part—and bent courteously toward Miss Lander, 
the third in a family of five sisters, three of whom had 
real Greek at the age of ten, the two others being mathe- 
matical prodigies. Three were present, all with serious 
blue eyes, loose, fair, waving hair, attenuated figures, 
and a look of nervous intensity and expectation. They 
drew nearer as they saw that Mr. Featherstone was 
speaking, and stood in a solemn row, the long, slim 
hands clasped before them, and their delicate faces flush- 
ing slightly with interest. Mr. Chichester Kirk, in the 
meantime, had been looking attentively at Dr. Strothers, 
who was speaking rapidly. 

‘The Fainalls were all dark,” he said. ‘I knew 
them all. He seems to be a compromise. That square 
chin was never owned by any Falinall, but the brow {fs 
like the old Judge, though with none of that pinching in 
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| at the temples that the grandfather had. ‘The new blood 


has done no harm, though—” 

There was a little stir in the hall. The speaker 
frowned slightly; Mrs. Hammersmith fluttered out to 
see what caused the disturbance, and at the same mo 
ment Mrs. Herndon came in from the library and paused 
to glance at the sketches left upon the table. Mr. Ilaum 
mersmith slid toward her; a little man, so excessively 
thin and dark as to seem hardly more than a wandering 
silhouette, endowed with a voice as thin and sharp as inis 
outlines, and absorbed in his coins and the study of 
Schopenhauer. 

‘‘It is my serious loss that [ did not know you were 
inspecting the last additions to my collection,” he said. 
‘* Pray tell me your opinion of that head of Caligula on 
the smallest gold coin.”’ 

Mrs. Herndon looked at him vaguely, with an effort 
to recall what had lain in the tray before her. The words 
Dr. Strothers had said still rung in her ears, and she 
dreaded to lose one of them. 

‘It is a remarkable impression,” she said. ‘‘ How 
have you chanced upon it ?” but as she stood, attentive 
and silent, she heard again the steady, quiet voice : 

‘“* Yes, it is a sham,” he had said, and his eyes kindled 
as he spoke; ‘‘it is a sham ; but there is real life, not 
withstanding. You can liveit. You have work to do. 
There are thoughts and energies that are immortal. Live 
and act in them.” 

‘It is tmpossible. Any chance of it died long ago.” 

‘It is not impossible. The chance never dies. In 
work you can find your way out, and when you have 
found it, it will be with you as with that life to which the 
secret was told. It will fare with you thesame. A mys 
tic wrote the words, but the mystics are the only ones 
who touch truth. This iswhathesaid : ‘He will weave 
no longer a spotted life of shreds and patches, but he will 
live with a divine unity. He will cease from what is 
base and frivolous in his life, and be content with al! 
places and with any service he can render. He will 
calmly front the morrow in the negligency of that trust 
which carries God with it, and so hath already the 
whule future {n the bottom of his heart.’” 

Dr. Strothers followed her as she turned silently, with 
a little shake of the head, and as he paused met Mrs. 
Hammersmith’s startled face as she beckoned to him 
from the hall. 

‘“‘Has anything happened’? How can I help you ?” 
he said. 

‘It’s something terrible,” she whispered. ‘The 
coachman is here—Mrs. Herndon’s coachman—and he 
has a telegram from somewheredowntown. Mr. Hern. 
don has been drowned in the bay. He went off yester- 
day duck-shooting somewhere in the bay—I’m sure I 
don’t know where—and the man says they have found 
his boat, upside down, but no sign of him.” 


One or two bad paused in the hall on their way up- 


stairs, and now Mrs. Herndon’s voice came from the 
doorway : 

What fs it? Can I do anything 

Mrs. Hammersmith clasped her hands in despair. 

“Oh, to think that you should be the one to ask '” she 
said, bursting into hysterical crying. 

Mrs. Herndon paled slightly, and looked at Dr. Stroth- 
ers silently. 

‘There has been an accident,” he said, ‘‘ but we do 
not know full particulars yet. It is Mr. Herndon. The 
carriage is here, and there are your wraps.” 

He took them from Mrs. Featherstone as he spoke. 
Mrs. Herndon took her hand for a moment, and clung 
to it with an uncertain, helpless look on her face. Then, 
still silent, she passed down the hall toward the open 
door. What strange impulse moved her she could not 
have told, but she paused for a moment and met the 
shocked glances of those who had pressed about the 
entrance to the parlors, with a look no one could under- 
stand—a searching, lingering look, that questioned all, 
yet needed no response ; such look as a spirit might give 
that weighed and measured the life just passing from it. 
Then she turned and went down the steps, waving back 
Mrs. Featherstone, who had followed. 

‘* You must not go alone,” wailed Mrs. Hammersmith. 

‘‘T must,” Mrs. Herndon said, looking once more 
with the same strange intentness at the group on the 
steps, then closed the door of the coupé, which ia a mo 
ment rattled down the street ; not, however, till Dr. 
Strothers, following a sudden impulse, had sprung to 
the seat by the coachman, leaving Mrs. Ilammersmith to 
nod approval as she hastily re-entered the door. 


A correspondent of the London ‘ Telegraph” lately 
received a circular announcing that part of a police- 
man will be raffled for on Saturday evening at the Nine 
Acorns.” Itturned out thatthe “ part” alluded to was a 
tooth knocked out by a valorous young fish-monger who 
was protecting his father from undue police interfercnce. 
The raffle was to provide for the police-court expenses of 
the hero of the fish-market. A handsome sum was reual- 


lized, and the winner announced his intention of having 
the tooth set In a gold scarf-pin as a present for the 
champion of popular rights. 
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ANOTHER PHASE OF THE DRESS 


QUESTION. 


O observing person will contradict the statement 

that there is a moral influence in good clothes. 

Any school-teacher will tell you that the most incorri- 
gible pupil is more pliable, more teachable, when clothed 
in a new jacket or dress; even a new paper collar, the 
remains of Sunday finery, bas been known to civilize 
and humanize while it remained unsoiled ; and a new 
bow of ribbon on a girl who scarcely suggested a 
femirine quality has made a gentle, womanly monitor 
while the ribbon remained bright. There are hundreds 
of teachers who would gladly keep a stock of clothing 
as ad aid to discipline were it proper or feasible to do so. 

The influence of good clothes is not confined to the 
ragged, untrained element of the community. A glove 
or shocs without buttons, a dress with a braid in ragged 
condition, has thrown an able woman from her usual 
poise of calm and dignified self-reliance into one of dis- 
trust and helplessness. Indeed, it is an accepted fact 
that one must be clothed in harmony with the time, the 
place, and the position in order to be self-forgetful. 

By the same law can a woman be hidden behind the 
gorgeousness of her aitire. How many carry away 
from an assembly only the remembrance of an extrav- 
gant or self-asserting costume, and no consciousness of 
the wearer! How often women on the street, as well as 
at the reception, have the air of figures designed to dis- 
play so many yards of dry goods arranged according to 
existing modes, their dress seeming so entirely apart 
from thems+lves! A costume beautiful in itself may dis 
figure, or be disfigured by, the wearer. There must bea 
harmony, a fitness, between the clothing and the clothed. 
And this harmony depends ona principle that lies deeper 
than artistic qualities of material, color, or design. A 
woman may study to produce, and succeed in produc- 
ing, a costume perfect in all its details, and wear it as 
though it were part of herself, and yet give no sense of 
pleasure in the wearing, nor have a sense of pleasure, 
because it is out of barmony with her position. The 
first principle of being well dressed is that the cost shall 
not exceed the legitimate sum afforded by the provider, 
whether that provider be the wearer, or a husband or 
father. If the cost of the dress be beyond the sum that 
can be afforded without effort of self denial in things of 
greater importance in the family life, it cannot be, no 
matter how artis‘ic, a source of pleasure to the wearer 
or those whom she dresses to please. 

No husband can rejoice in the possession of a wife 
who is dressed in such & manner that he knows the 
thought she will suggest to every friend is, How can they 
afford it? No father can rejoice in the consciousness of 
a stylishly dressed daughter when he knows that his 
frieads would have a higher respect for him and for 
his family if they dressed in a manner suited to tneir 
position financially. It is the Christian duty of every 
mother to educate her daughters tu this principle of fit- 
ness to position, to time and place ; and this education 
must begio incbildhood. What can more incongruous 
than to see a father with hands grimed and disfigured 
by his daily labor, coat old and shabby, shoes show- 
ing intimate acquaintance with the cobbler, leading by 
the hand a tiny little one clothed in a plush coat, deep 
cotton-lace collar, and head covered by a monstrosity 
of velvet and feathers! But the baby 1s filled with the 
sense of her fine clothes, and is learning her first lesson, 
that the comfort and peace of the family is secondary to 
the style and cut of her clothes. 

It has not been an unmitigated blessing to the labor- 
ing and poorer classes uf our country that cheap grades 
of expensive materials are possible because of the 
mechanic arts. A thing may be beautiful in itself that 
will not be beautiful, or even pleasing, when not 
surrounded by harmonious conditions, 

A dress that, all other conditions being equal, would 
bea delight in the parlor on a reception day, seems 
sadly out of place on Fourteenth Street, with the wear- 
er's arms filled with brown paper parcels, and the 
wearers face drawn and haggard because a battle of 
buyiog ten dollars’ worth of goods for five dollars has 
been going on for hours. We kaow when we look at 
the wearer that the costume must answer for all occa- 
sions—party, church, and street. All the money that 
could be got together went to purchase an outfit that is 
out of all harmony with the wearer's position in life. 
Instead of looking with pleasure, we give a sigh for 
weak humanity and its lack of independence, and pass 
on. 

The matter of unsuitable church dressing is now 
almost an acknowledged natural crime. It would seem 
justifiable to make a law goveraoing the matter of church 
dress similar to the law governing the matter of enter- 
tainment in some church soclals. The entertainer is 
restricted to one kind of meat, two kinds of cake, and 
tea. If wecarry the display of extravagant attire any 
further in our churches, it would seem wise for the 


women who feel the moral responsibility and the neces- 
sity of reform to band together and use their personal 
influence by example and precept to bring about a dif- 
ferent order of affairs. 

When women are educated to realize the enormity of 
the sin of living and dressing beyond their income, the 
daily papers will record fewer embezzlements and mis- 
use of trust funds. Nine-tenths of the crimes of this 
order are traceable to the false ideals and extravagant 
notions of the female members of the family. 


BROTHER JOHN. 
By Sister Mary. 


N a recent number of one of our leading magazines 
the following significant assertion is made. It oc- 
curs in a serial story, after a brief but sharp conversation 
between a brother and his sisters: ‘‘ Brothers and sis- 
ters are permitted to be brutal to each other without much 
harm being done.” This touched a weak, or strong, 
point with me, and I said aloud, involuntarily, ‘‘ That 
is not true; brothers and sisters cannot be cruel to oae 
another without harm being done.” 

I bave a brother Jobn, and there have always been, 
since my remembrance at home, just us two. He is two 
years younger than I. We were children together ; 
youth and maiden ; and now we are on the sunny side 
of middle life. We had our disputes and sma!! differ- 
ences, even larger ones sometimes, as all orthodox and 
unorthodox children have before they are sixteen. 
Jobn often abused me, as | thought, and my families of 
dolis and kittens, and | am quite as certain be was an- 
noyed by losing his balls and marbles in most unex- 
picted aad inopportune times and manners. So we 
grew on together, loving and teasing each other, until 
our father died. He was a firm, quiet man, of whom 
we bai been both afraid and reverent. His death made 
that change in the home that the leading, responsible 
spirit often does, and brother John and 1 were brought 
closer to each other by awe and grief, and soon 
after even nearer still by the stern an‘ definite reali- 
ties which pressed their claims. Then we found how 
much we depended on each other, and thereafter we 
worked and planned in common; our aim of keeping 
the home, and rendering our mother’s life a comfortable 
and happy one. being the same. The fellowship, ioter- 
ests, aims, projects, and hopes were one. We have 
each been obliged to go out and earn for ourselves; 
but we save and spend together. The trim, hand- 
sume horse-chestnut tree that graces our small stretch of 
lawn we selected and bought together, and we bave 
watched its growth, and admired it together, as we have 
our young orchard of Bartleté peers and greengages. 
We have attended entertainments, and have read modern 
and standard works together; nor are we poky and 
prim—at least John is not; heis as bright and jolly, 
gepial and sweet-tempered, as possible, excepting when 
he flies, as he does now and then—times when I main- 
tain the earth as my fooistool: and—we have glori- 
ous times togetber. Yes, he waits upon other young 
ladies, and I am not jealous. 1 know very well that if 
there is a special concert or company I wish to enjoy, if 
I say, *‘ John, will you save yourself for me, Thursday 
evening ?” he will be‘almost certain to do so, and with 
that ready, cordial will which makes his attention a 
double pleasure. I admit I use a moderate discretion, and 
do not select an evening which I know he is planning to 
epjoy with Belle, in hearing Materna. There must 
always be a ‘give up” as well asa ‘‘take up” spirit, 
and an eye and beart to comprehend details. 

Among our warmest friends we count Gertrude and 
Ed. They do not ‘‘ keep house,” but rent apartments 
apd ‘‘ take their meals out.” Gertrude holds a responsi- 
ble position in our high school ; is a recent graduate of 
Wellesley ; is a bright and charming girl, devoted to 
her brother, who is several years her senior, and a )ar- 
tial invalid. He is proud and fond of Gertrude, and, 
though unable to escort her always himself, insists that 
she shall not give up ker pleasures forhim. I have 
often seen her arrange for his comfort and pleasure 
their cozy and tasteful siitiag room, before leaving for 
an evening with her literary club. His Turkish patent- 
rocker is drawn beside the center-table, just where the 
drop light will fall to best advantage on his paper; the 
foot-rest is placed before it, a plate of wafers and a 
bow! of milk are set upon the table ; a glowing fire of 
coals burns in the open grate, and the light is left turned 
low. Will be not, when he comes in from his business, 
later in the evening, see that Gertrude’s hand and loving 
thought has been ia all? And she is “ only” his sister. 

Our cases of brotherly and sisterly atlention and affec 
tion are ‘‘so remarkable” that we are ofien reminded 
of it by neighbors and friends, when it appears to us 
the most natural and pleasant way. These frequent 
exclamations of surprise have doubtlees led me to no- 
tice that there is a difference between our own experi- 
ences and those of others, and that the average brother 
and sister apparently care leas for each other than ordi- 
nary friends. 

Who is to blame, and what can be done to remedy 


this fault, and help American brothers and sisters to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and love each other better, is a 
serious question. It seems to me to be one of the most 
pitiful conditions of society, that manly boys and wom- 
anly girls, living together in the same dear home circle, 
side by side, should chaff and worry each other, be 
selfish one toward another, and thus grow further and 
further apart as the years come and go, when a little 
tact, some common sense, a goodly portion of self- 
denial and appreciation, expressed of each other, would 
make life broader and richer and sweeter for so many 
in this world. 

There are, enfolded in a tender and sacred brotherly 
and sisterly affection, possibilities of joy, content, and 
blessedness ‘‘which the world cannot give or take 
away.” 


CLEANING AND POLISHING COM- 
POUNDS. 


By Marre GLover 


NE of the great problems of a housekeeper’s life 

is how to keep her house and its belongings clean. 
There must be a continual warfare aga‘nst dirt, dust, 
and tarnish, and any weapon which promises to be 
effective in this warfare is welcomed with delight. 
This is well known to the numerous manufacturers and 
venders of silver polishes, ‘‘ magic cleaning fluids,” 
etc., etc., new kinds—or, at least, new names for old 
kinds—of which are appearing every day. They are 
put up in attractive forms, in fancy toxes and bottles, 
and twenty-five cents seems little enough to pay for all 
the wonders they arc said to accomplish. 

The silver polishes, for example, are almost infinite 
in number, and the housekeeper is tempted to try each 
new one as it comes out, to see if it will not prove more 
efficacious than the last. If we goto the root of this 
matter, and consider the number of known substances 
which will effect the desired end, namely, that of clean- 
ing and polishing silver or silver plate, we shall find 
that they are very few. The solids used for this pur- 
pose are whiting—which {s calclum carbonate, more or 
less pure—diatomaceous earth, finely pulverized sand, 
and rouge, which is fine red oxide of iron; the liquids, 
alcohol and ammonia, whose office is to remove grease. 
In thirty-eight different ‘‘ kinds” of silver powders and 
liquid preparations for cleaning silver, examined in the 
Wuman’s Laboratory” at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, no other substance was found. Some 
were mixtures of two or three of these ingredients, some 
were simply fine whiting. or perhaps fine precipitated 
calcium carbonate, or diatomaceous earth. The liquid 
preparations consisted of alcohol or ammonia, with cal- 
cium carbonate, the bottle requiring to be shaken before 
using. The only preparation which has been found 
differing from these mentioned is one labeled, ‘‘ A com- 
plete electro-plating battery in a bottle.” This contains 
a solution of silver cyanide, and deposits a thin film of 
silver on the article to which it is applied. It is nota 
desirable preparation to bave in the house, as it is ex- 
tremely poisonous, and does not bear on its label suffi- 
cicnt warning in regard to i's use. 

It is useless to try these new and won: erful com- 
pounds, one after another, using money in this way 
without any compensating gain it is better to decide 
upon what to use, what will bust effect the purpose, and 
procure that, knowing its compositiun and its proper- 
ties. No safe solvent for the compounds of silver which 
produce tarnish has been found—that is, no solvent 
which will not affect the silver itself. The action of 
whiting, rouge, sand, and diatomaceous earth is simply 
to rub off the tarnish, although some silver is inevitably 
removed in the process. It is of great importance that 
these substances should be so fine as not to scratch the 
silver; and uniess we have the time and patience to 
float off the fine particles from the coarse whiting to be 
obtained at the grocer’s, as our grandmothers did, {t f» 
better to buy the fine precipitated chalk (calcium car- 
bonate), and pay the price asked for it. 

Diatomaceous earth, known commonly as “‘electro- 
silicon,” is a most excellent substance for removing tar- 
nish from silver. It consists of microscopic siliceous 
skeletons of diatones (minute sea animals), which are 
found in some localities in immense deposits in the 
earth. Its composition is the same as that of sand, but, 
being so very fine, it will not scratch,as any but the 
most finely powdered sand must do. 

Jewelers’ rouge, which {is usually added only in very 
small quantity to the silver powders in the market, 
merely as a coloring matter, is fine ferric oxide. Its 
composition is the same as that of iron-rust, but, owing 
to the method of its manufacture, the color is different. 

Ammonia and alcohol are useful, and if a few drops 
of ammonia water be added to the water in which silver 
is washed, and the articles rubbed briskly afterward 
with a piece of chamois skin, it will be found often that 
a rubbing with powder is unnecessary. This is men- 
tioned in an article by Miss Lucia M. Peabody, which 
appeared in the Boston “‘ Transcript” about two years 
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ago, on “‘ The Care of Modern Silver-Plate ;” and Miss 
Pr abody speaks aleo of the greater care required by 
plated ware than is necesrary for what we solid 
silver.” The outer coating of plated ware is pure silver, 
and pure ailver is soft, and liable to be scratched, 
whereas the ‘‘ solid silver” always contains some copper 
to harden it, and is Jess liable to be injured in cleaning. 
The silver in modern houses in the city requires more 
frequent cleaning than where gas is not used, for the 
com pounds of sulphur in the gas atfack our silver, and a 
dark or variegated film of silver sulphide is the result. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards says, in her book on ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning :” ‘‘ Want of suffi- 
cient ventilation in a house shows itself very quickly by 
the tarnish on the silver caused by foul air and coal. 
gas.” 

Miss Peabody te!ls us that white tissue-paper or can- 
ton flannel is the best material in which to wrap silver. 
Woolen flannel, being bleached with sulphur, would not 
be a desirable wrapping. 

The best material for cleaning brass is oxalic acid. 
As this is a poison, of course the article after cleaning 
shuuld be thoroughly washed, to remove the excess of 
acid, and the salts formed by it with the copper and zinc 
of the brass ; but it is safe if used intelligently, and the 
oxalate of copper formed is a much less poisonous sub- 
stance than the compound of the innocent acetic acid— 
the acid of vinegar—with copper, copper acetate being 
one of the most dangerous of the copper compounds. 

Much of our brass now in use is covered with acoating 
of shellac varnish, which protects it from tarnish, and 
requires no cleaning, as long as the varoish remains in- 
tact. If, however, the coating be broken, and we de- 
sire to remove it and clean the brass underneath it, it 
should be remembered the shellac is soluble in alcohol, 
and it may be rubbed off with a cloth wet with this 
substance, the brass cleaned, and a new coating of 
shellac applied. 

Knives are usually cleaned by rubbing with brick- 
dust or emery powder. When put away for a long time, 
particularly insummer, they should be oiled s‘ightly to 
prevent rust. 

Ammonia is excellent for cleaning glass, and indeed 
there are very many housebold uses to which this sub- 
stance may be rut; it should, however, never be used 
for cleaning brass, as it dissolves copper and copper 
salts. Itis best to buy it of the dealers in chemical and 
druggists’ supplies, as that furnished by the apothecaries 
varies very much in strength. Get the strong ammonia 
water, and dilute it with about three parts of water for 
use. Itis well to keep some of the dilute ammonia on 
hand, as it is too strong as we buy it for any of our 
household uses One teaspoonful to a quart is suffi. 
clently strong as a solution for ceaning hair-brushes, 
For this use borax is perhaps better: and the latter is 
also excellent for washing the hair, although a very di- 
Jute solution of ammonia may be used as a substitute. 
We sbould be careful to keep our‘ household chemi- 
cals,” such as the strong ammonia water, oxalic and 
hydrocbloric acids, in suitable bottles, carefully labeled, 
and in a place where no one can have access to them 
who does not understand their use. Used intelligently, 
they will bea help in solving some of the problems of our 
daily lives as housekeepers. Suppose, for example, 
that a new silver polish appears, and we wish to find 
out its compcsition ; let usspply to a small portion of it 
a drop of hydrochloric acid. If effervescence ensues, 
that is, if little bubbles of gas escape from it with grat 
rapidity, we may assume that it consists wholly or in 
partof whiting (calcium carbonate), Donot be dec: ived, 
when applying this test, by the escape of a tew little 
bubbles of air, held mechanically among the particles of 
powder ; the effervescence caused by the escape of the car- 
bonic-sc'd gas of the calcium carbonic is very decided, 
and is unmistakable when once seen. If the powder 
hasa pink color, itis generally caused by the addition 
of a smal! amount of rouge. Diatomaceous earth and 
cand will not give this effervescence on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, and may thus be distinguished from 
calcium carbonate, which, although it is not the only 
carbonate that will give the effervescence, is the only 
one w:ich is efficacious and at the same time cheap 
enough to be sold asa silver polish. Further than this 
our household tests will not take us, for toanalyze mixt- 
ures of the various substances used in cleaning and 
polishing compounds would require the skill of the 
chemist, and a properly equipped laboratory. This one 
test, however, of the drop of acid, may serve to throw 
light upon some ‘‘ new and valuable ” compound offered 
us for trial. 

When chemistry, with laboratory practice, is more 
commonly taught in our schools for girls, and taught so 
that its practical application to matters of every-day life 
is understood and appreciated, the pupils will have, we 
trust, in addition to the training of mind and hand given 
by the proper study of this science, the capability of so 
applying the knowledge gained that fewer humbugs 
and quackeries will be possible, and the every day ques- 
tions which beset the housekeeper will assume for her a 
truly scientific interest. 


HOW TO PACK A TRUNK 


O one feature of the summer exodus presents more 
appoying complications than the packing of the 
trunks. Every one has at least one or more dresses sus- 
ceptible of beiug rendered more or Jess dilapklated by 
improper or careless packing. Mrs. Helen Potter gives 
some very good suggestiens as to the way in which a 
trunk should be packed : 

“Each dress should have its own wrap or cover, to 
preserve it from chafing and fading. Take fine, firm 
cotton cloth, something over a yard wide, cut it into 
squares, then hem and wash the squares. They should 
be fine, to take no room and weigh little ; firm, to keep 
away dust ; hemmed, that you may keep the same side 
next the silk ; and washed, to do away with the bleach- 
ing chemicals, which are liable to change the color of 
the silk. Fold the bottom of the train back and forth 
in about eighteen or twenty three-fnch folds, ao as to fit 
the box you have forit. The bottom now being all to 
gether, you will cover it with a small cloth or towel, to 
keep the dusty train from rubbing against the cleaner 
parts of the robe ; roll the whole dress loosely to the size 
and shape of the box, lay it upon the white cloth, and 
fold the corners of the same over the top of the package, 
and place it in the box. Now loosen the roll and adjust 
it to its space, so as to favor any delicate or easily 
crushed portion of the dress—as Medici collars, flower 
garniture, embroidery, etc., relieving crowded places, 
and distributing the thick to the thin spots. When you 
come to use the robe, shake it out, and you will find it 
in good condition. The fold of a dress or shaw! will 
often work up between the trays or boxes, and by motion 
of cars, wagons. etc., get chafed into holes ; to avoid 
this, pin the cloth cover -so it cannot jut over the bex, 
To pack laces, fold them in blue tissue-paper or soft 
linen, because white paper contains bleaching acids, and 
diecolors and decays ribbon or lace. The same Is true 
of white shoes or gloves, and especially silver ornaments. 
The latter, though worn every evealng, retain their 
purity and brilliancy for months if kept closely in blue 
tissue-paper. Shoes and slippers should never be folded 
together without a cloth or paper between them, as the 
sole of one soils the upper of the other. Put one in the 
cloth, turn it over, then add the other.” 


Sipe Disnes.—A friend sends us the following, which 
is a favorite with her family: ‘‘ Escaloped eggs make a 
nice dish for supper. Bread or cracker crumbs may 
be used. They should be wet with milk, or with water 
in which you put some melted butter. Then put a 
layer of the crumbs, and then of cold boiled eggs, sea- 
soning with pepper and salt. Then put ina layer of 
chopped meat—this may be of cold chicken, boiled 
bam, or even of beef, if tender and chopped fine—and 
so on in alternating layers until the dish is full. Have 
a layer of the crumbs on the top, with little lumps of 
butter scattered over it. Bake until thoroughly cooked 
through. For a medium-sized pudding-dish an hour is 
none too long.” 

Also the following, which will soon be seasonable : 
‘‘ A delicate entree is made by scraping ten small table 
carrots, and putting them into a saucepan with three 
ounces of butter. Let them simmer geatly ; when you 
judge that they have cooked for fifteen minutes, add 
some salt, pepper, a very small onion chopped fine, and 
a little—say a teaspoonful—of chopped parsley. When 
the carrots are tender, drain the butter from them, and 
serve hot. This is a nice dish with roast beef.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The Editor of this department will be glad to receive ques*ions, 
suggestion, aad experiences for (his column.) 


Will you please give your readers through the columns of The 
Christian Union the poem “ Alone with My Conscience,’ and 
obligea SUBSCRIBER 

We presume the following lines are those referred to. 
They were given to us by a minister who bas used them a 
great deal. He found them copied frem the London ‘' Spec- 
tator,’’ but without the name of th> author : 

ALONE WITH MY CONSCIENCE. 


I saat alone with my conscien 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living, 
In a land where the years increased. 


And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 

And face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might ; 


And the vision of my past life 
Was an awful thing to face— 

Alone with my conscience, sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thonght of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 


And I thought of my former thinking, 
Of the Judgment Day to be; 

But sitting alone with my conecience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 


And I wondered If there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 

But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 


Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 

For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away :; 

And I knew the far-away warning 
Was @ warning of yesterday. 


And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave ; 

That I may not cry in the future 
And no one come to save. 


And *o I have learned a leseon 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learned it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more. 


So I sit alone with my conscience 

In the place where the years Increase ; 
And I try to remember the future, 

In the land where time will cease. 


And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 

That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


In The Christian Union of March 12 some one asks for hints 
on painting a room, and is answered by T. T , who recommends 
facing the wall with burlaps and painting on that, saying thata 
hard-finished wal! is objectionable to paint upon. In my own 
experience I have not found it so. Five or six years ago ! painted 
the bouse I live in, which was hard-finished throughout, and had 
stood two years until the necessary settling of a new house and the 
cracking of wallshad ended The cracks bad been duly filled and 
“ washed over," and these gave the only trouble in painting, as 
they are liable to show through. But three coats covered them 
nicely. Having a painter of excellent taste and skill. he prepared 
a set of tints for the different rooms—cream forthe parlors (the 
wood work being painted of shades of the same), biulsh-gray for 
the hal! pale blue for the chambers, light green for the basement, 
etc ,and the effect was very pretty,especially where rooms opened 
into each other and the contra«ting shades came together. The 
boy of the family, being of somber tastes In color, chose to have 
his room in dark chocolate. (This, by the way. would har 
monize well with black walnut.) Thongh laughed at In the begin- 
ning, his choice eame to be approved in theend. At the time the 
painting wasdone dark wal! papers were al! the rage, and we 
he-itated at first which touse. But we have never regre‘ted the 
decision for paint Our rooms have been always warm and 
cheerful. while the dark wall papers long since went out of style, 
and are now an offense te good taste as wel! as to eyesight. 

Paint costs less, is more healthful, and is more easily applied 
than paper, and while it may lack the rich decorative effect of 
modern papers, its cheerful tones barmonize with the idea of a 
quiet home, and prints and pictures will do the decorating 
Paper may be used in connection with paint, as border or base- 
ground. A wealthy neighbor repaints his room every year, to 
get change of tint and freshness of tone. W. H.C. 

T. T.’s objection undoubtedly referred to appearance, not 
to the possibility of putting paint upona hard finiehed wall. 
The surface seems to critical decorators too smooth. 
That fault is partly overcome by ‘‘stippling’’ the last coat, 
but a rough foundation suits an artist eye better. 


One of your readers asks, in The Chrietian Union of Jaly 
3, where old numbers of the “‘ Youth’s Companion’’ and 
other papers would be well received. And “A Constant 
Reader’’ inquires, in your issue of Jaly 24, where old 
Christian Unions and “ Christian Weeklies’’ would do the 
most good. 

I know, from personal observation, that the above men- 
tioned papers would be giadly received by the New York 
Port Society. This Society is doing a noble work for sea- 
men at their church and reading room, 46 Catharine Srreet. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that they could supply 
sailors there with tons of first-class reading of almost every 
sort. Christian seamen, eepecially, would be most happy to 
take almost any amount of reading from our port to give 
sailors whom they meet at sea and in foreign ports. Re- 
turned sea captains say that the workers at the Port Soci- 
ety's rooms can have very little idea bow eagerly reading is 
received that is given to seamen and others whom they 
meet. These workers would like various elementary school- 
books for the younger sailors. Great quantities of reading 
in German, Raasian Finn, and the Scandinavian languages 
would be gratefully accepted. Contributions of reading 
may be sent to 46 Catharine Street, New York, C. O. D., or 
will be called for, if contributors in this and neighboring 
cities will notify the Society by postal card. H. B. W. 


I have just read the suggestion of a correspondent that 
good illustrated papers are greatly needed in Indian Ter- 
ritory schools. | should like to add one address to those 
already given. 

Thomas Wildbatt Alford is an Indian graduate of Hamp- 
to, and son-in law of the Rev. Franklin Elliot. He wants 
to open a reading-room for the boys under his care, and 
asks for papers and magazines. Address Indian Industrial 
School, Chilocco, I. T. 

Can you tell me who was called the “ Little Man of Twicken- 
ham IGNORAMUS. 

Alexander Pope. He is one of the many men who have 
attained eminence in spite of great bodily weakness and in- 
firmity. 

Some one asked long ago for the poem, “If I were told 
that [ must die to-morrow.’”’ A copy can be had by ad- 
dressing Lock Box 13, Charlestown, N. H. 
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Our Youna Fotks. 


TWO LESSONS. 


T is hard, sometimes, to speak the truth. We like 

praise, we like to be thought well of, we dislike to 

be deprived of pleasure as a punishment for wrong- 

doing, we donot want to be cowards, and only a coward 

would lie. Ina court of law, when a man is called to 

give testimony, he‘is required to take an oath that he will 
speak the truth and the w/ol truth. 

The other day General Grant was a witness in a 
very important case. His testimony was very impor- 
tant in the case, and still more important to his 
friends. Lawyers and attendants went into the room 
where the General was ill; when the General was 
ready to testify, the oath was not administered ; the 
lawyers knew that he would speak the truth. Was not 
that a tribute to a soldierand a hero! A coward would 
not be trusted. Another lesson General Grant taughtin 
his testimony. Questions were asked him about a man 
who had done the General a great injury, and had tried 
to do him the greatest injury one man can do to another 
—rob him of his good name. In answer to one of the 
questions General Grant made answer that it took him 
two days to make up his mind that the man had done 
the evil that he did do. You sec, a brave, truthful man 
is not ready to think evil readily or quickly of another. 

A Sunday-school teacher was talking with her class 
about ‘speaking the truth. ‘‘ Would you tell a lie for 
three cents ?” asked the teacher of one of the boys. ‘‘ No, 
ma'am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. ‘‘ For ten 
cents?” ‘No, ma’am.” ‘For a dollar?” ‘‘ No, 
ma’am.” ‘‘ Fora thousand dollars ?” Dick was stag- 
gered. A thousand dollars looked big. Oh, would it 
not buy lots of things! While he was thinking another 
boy roared out, ‘‘ No,ma’am !”’ behind him. ** Why not ?” 
asked the teacher. ‘‘ Because when the thousand dol- 
lars are all gone, and all the things they’ve got with them 
are gone too, the lie is there all the same,” answered the 
boy. Itisso. A liesticks. Nobody trusts a liar, and 
a boy or man who lies is always found out. Yes, a lie 
sticks, 


THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By EpwarpD IRENa&Us STEVENSON. 
VL 
MOONSHINE. 
ENNIS came slowly out of his swoon. He looked 
into his father’s face. ‘‘ Where are we ?” he mur- 
mured. The sight of the other lads and an agony in 
his arm reminded him. 

‘‘ Look out!” he gasped. ‘‘ Something struck my arm, 
too. It’s broken, I guess.’”’ Broken it soon proved to 
be. None other of the party was so seriously wounded. 

‘*God be praised that we are all safe !” cried dripping 
Mr. Burrage. ‘‘ Leigh, Cyrus, Harkness, tel] us instant- 
ly the whole of this unaccountable affair! Leigh,” he 
added, sternly, ‘‘ have you forgotten my commands ? 
See what your dishonesty has helped todo! Bonny- 
cross, you're old enough not to be leading boys into such 
outrageous pranks! This is some wholesale way of fish- 
ing, I suppose |” 

-Old Joe, wiping the blood from a cut on his cheek, 
inflicted by a falling brace, pulled his forelock in speech- 
Jess mortification, and shook his head while he stared at 
poor Dennis. The latter was “‘ getting on his legs,” phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally, now. 

The surface of the creek was crowded with floating 
timbers, dark with age. In spite of the anxieties to di- 
vert their attention, Cyrus, Pennington, and Leigh alike 
noticed that nothing resembling a bale or bag, broken 
or intact, was risen from the watery prison. Merely 
boards and beams, the fragments of a keel, and ribs and 
sheathing. It was very strange ! 

‘‘T insist upon a full explanation from one or the 
other of you!” exclaimed Judge Jerrold. ‘‘ This has 
been a serious affair. It’s a mercy that death has had 
no share in it.” 

Mr. Burrage was wringing the water from his trou- 
sers and thinking of his ruined watch. Nevertheless, he 
looked up and said, ‘‘ Wait a minute or two, Colonel! 
give the boys time to breathe and maybe get the mud 
out of their mouths.” 

There seemed so much to say when, a little later, the 
party were collected in the warm shelter of the Rock, 
Deunis lying on a pile of coats in the middle, while old 
Joe bailed out the boats, that the three gentlemen were 
at first utterly bewildered. Dennis ineisted on doing 
most of the talking. ‘‘I won’t mind my arm half so 
much, father, if you'll listen to me,” he insisted, shame- 
facedly ; the other boys gladly permitted him to be their 
spokesman. ‘‘ We have been trying to blow up the 


‘Golden Moon,’” began Dennis. 
‘The Golden Moon !” repeated Mr. Jerrold, in deeper 
bewilderment ; ‘‘ is that the Chinese for creek-bottom ?” 
‘‘No, sir. It'saship, sir. A ship that was sunk here 


during the Revolution !” ! 


‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Mr. Burrage. 

“A ship? The Revolution?” repeated the Judge, 
frowning. ‘‘ Pray, has she been here ever since? Who 
told you of her? I'll be gladto know! Bonnycross, 
did you set these youngsters’ wits astray, or they addle 
yours with this precious pother ?” 

—‘*Colonel Constantine ? May I ask who he is?” 
interrupted Mr. Jerrold again, after Dennis had faltered 
a few sentences more; ‘‘my dear boys, where jiare you 
been lately ?” 

‘*He’s a man, eir,” Cyrus explained, as Dennis's arm 
gave him a twinge that whitened his lips—‘‘at least 
he’s not a man, butasplrit, we think. We met him last 
week in the woods below Hawk’s Hill.” 

By these opening stages of the explanation the two 
older gentlemen were fast awakening to the fact that this 
adventure of theirs, and the quartet's part in it, meant 
something entirely out of the average catalogue of school- 
boys’ pranks. It would have to be heard from the very 
beginning, or not at all. Accordingly, on Mr. Jerrold’s 
suggestion, the unraveling of it was postponed until the 
boys had further cleared their faces and clothes from 
the mud deluge, doctored several cuts and bruises, and 
Bonnycroes had put the fleet in order for returning 
down the Jake. Dennis was laid at full Jength in the 
‘‘Lovely Anna” on a pile of cushions, Norton, Joe, 
and Pennington occupied the ‘ Surprise,” which was 
tethered close to the ‘‘ Anna.” Theempty Duckling” 
came last, and the ‘‘ Anna’s” large sail and a brisk wind 
rendered her fully equal to the tow. 

The party being within all necessary earshot, Dennis 
began his story to his father and Mr. Burrage, Cyrus 
and Leigh assisting. How frequent were the cross- 
questions of the astonished gentlemen, and how increased 
their bewilderment with the answers, the reader can im- 
agine. Neither Dennis nor his friends kept a single 
feature of the mystery or their action upon it from their 
audience, and both fathers grew more and more indul- 
gett as to some of its details when they realized how 
high their sons’ excitement had run. 

To Dennis it seemed such a blessed relief to lie there, 
broken arm and al], and think that his father was again 
his confidant! ‘‘ But, Judge Jerrold,” insisted Cyrus, 
‘* Dennis wanted to tell you days ago, and so did Pen his 
father. I laughed them out of it. I was sure we 
could get along alone and win more honor by keeping 
mum.” 

“* Well, never mind about that now, Cyrus,” the Judge 
replied, kindly. ‘‘ We all make mistakes in this world 
that bring more trouble on others than ourselves. But 
you're too young to be entirely independent ; you know 
that.” 

When the boys had ended the history of the past ten 
days a silence ensued. Dennis looked up eagerly into 
Judge Jerrold’s face. The Judge turned to Mr. Burrage 
with an expression of thorough mystification. ‘* There 
are some things about this business that beat me '” he 
said, laughing. 

“ Without exception, the most extraordinary advent- 
ure I ever heard of !” exclaimed the latter. ‘‘ The act- 
ual discovery of the hul), precisely where this Constan- 
tine bade them look! But there was nothing to be seen 
of any treasure upheaved by the explosion.” 

‘* Well,” Dennis protested, with a gleam of faith in his 
bosom, ‘‘ Joc said that we must come up and examine 
the bottom again when the water is settled.” 

‘* No cases nor that kind of thing were floating,” Cy- 
rus added, in a tone of disgust. ‘‘I'll bet you that Joe 
was all wrong in advising a torpedo. And I just heard 
him say that he must have got askew in his formula for 
constructing that machine. It was three times too pow- 
erful, I’m sure.” 

“Well, Master Cyrus, I hain’t never used this ere 
nitro—nitro-glycerine before,” Bonnycross called out 
cheerfully from the ‘‘ Surprise.” ‘‘I thought ‘twas 
about the same as powder.” Both the gentlemen ex- 
changed glances in which consternation and amusement 
blended. 

It became more and more delightful to the boys, even 
to poor Dennis, te sail along discussing the great secret 
in all its bearings and contradictions, with two wise and 
older heads. Ah! if they bad only done so atfirst! No 
thought now of broken honor in confidences with Mr. 
Jerrold and Leigh’s father! Moreover, the four were 
not a little pleased to find that the gentlemen admitted 
that their sons had had reason to place faith in the story 
of Colonel Constantine, and that he was a fairly super- 
natural mystery at the root of it. 

‘Boys, we will make a secret party of our own,” 
proposed Judge Jerrold, ‘‘and view the scene of your 
meeting at Hawk’s Hill, on Monday. Mr. Burrage and 
I will talk the thing over with your fathers this evening, 
Cyrus and Pennington. Will you consider us members 
of the Chief's Foot Investigation Company ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” auswered Dennis and Barras, redden- 
ing. 

Mr. Jerrold was not disposed to say anything at present 
to his son as to his disobedience and folly. Hesaw that 
Dennis had realized both, and was paying a dear penalty 
for them now. SowasLelgh. ‘‘If you'll forgive me 


this time, father,” the latter begged a little later, when 
they were alone, ‘‘ I believe I'll never have to ask you 
such a thing again.” The boy was a faithful prophet. 

“ Hullo there !" sheuted voices close upon the flotilla, 
by this time nearing the middle of the lake. ‘‘ Hullo!” 

The party looked forward, to discover a fishing-boat 
approaching them. In it sat two men. 

‘Sam Bunkle and Tenny Pridget, as I live!” ejacu 
lated Cyrus. ‘‘ What has brought them so far out 
bere ?” 

‘*Say, Mr. Jerrold ! say, boys '” called out the old fish 
erman, Pridget, as he motioned to the “Anna” to 
slacken her speed, “‘ hold up! you hear a wunderful 
curious noise, sort of explosion ’t sounded like, up to 
ward the creek awhile ago’? Been up that way ? Sam 
and I here have been wonderin’ and wonderin’ what it 
might ha’ been !” 

Mr. Jerrold explained that the boys had teen “ trying 
a little scientific experiment.” 

‘**Xperiments, ch ?” laughed Pridget ; ‘‘ well, all I've 
got tosay, Mr, Jerrold, is that I wish you or somebody 
‘ud invent a experiment that'd h’ist an old hull out of the 
bottom of— ” 

There was so violent a sensation and cry from the 
boys that Pridget stopped short in surprise. ‘‘ What's 
the matter ?” he demanded. 

** Look here, Pridget,” Judge Jerrold said, ‘1 wish 
you'd tell us anything you know about the creek or its 
bottom! We have a special right and reason to know, 
asithappens. What old hulldo you mean’? Did you 
ever hear of an old hull being there? Wasa vessel lost ? 
Or what? Boys, be still.” 

Pridget looked first at the Judge, then at Mr. Leigh, 
then at the boys, with an expression of reluctance, and 
yet great inward mirth. Then he grinned openly, and 
answered. ‘‘ Well, Judge, there wa'n't never no ship 
lost there that ever sailed—leastways none to my knowl. 
edge. But I guess I'm one of the few men livin’ to-day 
who can tell you about my Grandfather Ketcham’s odd 
notions and doin’s. There’s been a witness to ‘em fora 
matter 0’ forty year, down on the bed of that big creek 
up yonder.” Tenny laid hold of the gunwale of the 
‘“‘Anna” to keep near his audience. ‘‘I dare say a 
promise is a promise, and we was all sworn to hold our 
tongues at the time; but, my! there’s lots of old folks, 
dead and gone to-day, who knew and told the story, 
‘half their lifetimes.’ 

* You see, my Grandfather Ketcham wasa queer map, 
and a dreadful smart man. He could turn his hand to 
‘most anything ; and the year after he built his house 
and a windmill! up on the east shore of the creck, where 
he lived till they was both burnt down— ” 

The boys again telegraphed general intelligence and 
mortification. ‘‘ Captain Gladd’s doomed camp !” 

—** Well, that same year, he took it into his notions 
that he wanted a new kind of asloop, and could build 
one himself out of his books. He'd quite a library for a 
farmin’man. So he gota lot of us together (I was only 
a young fellow at the time), and made us promise not to 
let on down to the Port that we were a ship bulldin’ and 
not house-buildin’. Hedidn’t want his boat to be copied 
afore ‘twas patented, and besides the Port people 'd 
laughed at his conceits before this one.” 

‘* At last came the launchin’ 0’ the hull, after we'd 
worked at ber day in and day out—and al! for nothin’, 
For the first time we got her slid into the creek—which 
wa'n't near so broad then, they say, as she is now—over 
she canted and went plump to the bottom. Grandstr 
was awful mad, I tell you. He spent a week tryin’ to 
h’ist her up. Butt’was no good. And he was all the 
time in a regular panic for fear the Belleport folks would 
get wind of the story. 

‘What do you think he done on the first of the second 
week ? Why, grandsir, he marches out of the house in 
the morning, and he blows his old horn, and then he 
stands ap on that there big rock, near the point that 
theycall the Indian’s Foot, and says he to all of us: 
‘My good friends’—and he looked around on us 
kind of quizzical, for he was # clever man in spite of his 
crotchets—‘ I’ve come to the conclusion that there's nu 
fool like an old fool—especially an old ship-bulldin’ foo! ! 
No man of us lifts a hand to that there hull again! Let 
her rot. Row home—and here’s your wages for two 
weeks extra, provided you keep as stil] about what we've 
been tryin’ to do—as J intend to.’ 

‘** As I've said, the story leaked out more or less after- 
ward ; but there’s few remember anything about it now, 
and I dare say nobody’d ever suspect that grandsir once 
lived up there before he came back to the Port ; or that 
the big foolishness he undertook is flat under the creek 
this minute. Eh! What's that you say?” Pridget 
eagerly ashed, as Cyrus spoke. ‘‘A torpeeder? A 
torpeeder? Well, I never saw anything like boys for 
findin’s and doin’s.” Likely you've blown her all to 
flinders! Come along, Sam, we must go take a look !” 

Away went Pridgett and Bunkle, in hign glee. As 
they passed out of carshot, Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Burrage 
glanced from Cyrus and Leigh to Dennis and Pen. 


| 


| Norton was the first to burst out into a perfect cyclone 
of laughter, 
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SOMETHING FROM JAPAN. 


PEN your geography and find Japan. You fre- 

quently hear about the missionarics who have 

gone there to teach the people about the Bible and many 

things which they do not know. You send your pen- 

nies, many of you, to support them. One of these mis- 
slonaries, writing home from there, says: 

‘‘ Japan has rightly been called ‘a paradise for chil- 
dren.’ In no other country are the young people treated 
with such consideration. Two days are national holl- 
days for the children. The third day of the third month 
is the girls’ festival. In every family you will find dolls in 
large numbers arranged in one of the rooms reserved 
for this purpose. These have been handed down from 
one generation to another. Every mother presents each 
of her girls with a doll every time this festival comes 
around, and as the dolls are never destroyed, in time 
they become quite numerous. The boys’ holiday 
is the fifth day of the fifth month. On the morning of 
this festival, the boys, after passing under the bart r's 
hands, with clean-shaven heads, and dreased in their 
best clothes, go to the temples and offer a prayer, and 
then startout fora lark. In front of every house in 
which a boy has been born you will see a paper fish 
flying in the wind from the end of a long bamboo pole. 
The girls do up their hair but once a year. They sleep 
with curved blocks of wood under the neck, which 
fit the neck so nicely that the coiled hair is not disturbed. 
They are dressed exactly like their mothers as soon as 
they are able to walk, and are treated like littie women.” 

Now, it secms to me that you might learn a Jesson in 
carefulness from the little Japanese girls. Just think 
how careful they must be of their dolls, when the 
mother is able to give her doll to her little daughter | 
Just look at the new doll you had last Christmas—new 
from the store. You are almost ashamed to show it; 
and no one would take it as a gift. 

So a lesson can be learned from the little girls, way 
over in Japan, that we are trying to teach. How much 
we can learn that will help us, if we only keep our eyes 
and ears open ! 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nophews and Nieces : 
WO things on my desk to-day fill me with surprise 
and admiration. One is a pasteboard box, filied 
with the daintiest little packets of flower seeds you ever 
saw. No! some of you saw just as dainty ones ast 
spring. But such a heap of them as there are now! 
Who could have patience and skill enough to gather so 
many seeds, to sort them, to fold them in the neatest of 
little paper bags, and finally to label them distinctly ! 
There are 665 packets, and thirty different kinds, mostly 
the same sort you had last year, and they are from the 
same kind friend. I can send them immediately to you 
if you wish them cnough to send your full address and 
inclose a postage stamp to me,and, with promptness 
on your part and mine, I think you will get them in 
time for planting this late season. 

They were sent long enough’ago for you to have had 
them before this, but 1 have been away, and the box 
was waiting for me when I came home. I shall have 
the little parcels all ready for mailing, and shall direct 
them as fast as the orders come from you till the seeds 
are gone. So the first comers are most likely to be 
served. One of my oldest and most valued corre- 
spondents has sent from her sick-bed a few flower seeds 
put up in the most perfect manner, which will add a 
little variety to the larger box. We must thank these 
kind friends heartily for their labor in our behalf; and 
I trust each of you who receive these seeds will, another 
year, distribute their fruits in just as orderly a way. 

The other surprising thing is a letter with a small 
package. The package contains a small pamphiet, 
which tells about the need of more instruction for little 
blind children, and two sheets of a curious-looking 
paper. On these sheets are letters about the size of the 
letters in the words ‘‘ The Christian Union” at the top 
of this page—but they are very different-looking Jetters. 
Although they are so large, and are very round and dis- 
tinct, I had to put on my glasses, and go to the window, 
before I could read them. Yet the blind read then 
easily. If any of you have seen—and some of you have, 
I know—the sort of books and papers which the blind 
ute, you can understand how they do it. The letters 
are not black, there is no color on the page, except the 
color of the paper. Color would be of no use for the 
readers who cannot see. The letters are stamped on 
the paper so that they are raised, and the blind children 
read them very rapidly by passing the finger-tips along 
the line. I am afraid neither your fingers nor mine are 
delicate enough to feel the difference between c and 0, 
even if we could slowly make out some of the other 
letters. 

When I was a little girl I used to see blind people 
very often, and I never ceased to wonder that they could 
do without eyes many difficult things which I, having 
two eyes, could not do. And I have never yet quite un- 
derstood how Miss Laura Bridgman, without sight, 


hearing, or speech, could ever have heen taught the first 
thing. It took marvelous patience and tact to begin. 
But you will rather read the letter of one of the pupils 
of the Perktna Institution for the Blind, at South Bos- 
ton, Mass., than to hear what I can tell you about ber 
and her companions. Her letter is a model of neatness. 
How do you think she can keep the lines so straight ? 
Ah, she cannot see the lines, so she must have a way of 
feeling them, and she writes, not on a smooth tablet or 
desk, as you would, but on a tablet which has a series 
of grooves, along which her pencil runs, making a 
beautiful-looking page. Perhaps some time the printer 
will show you just how a letter written by a blind per- 
zon looks. 
Scuoot ror THe Beinn, Boston, March 2%, 1835. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

We have your letters every Sunday evening. We know what 
life is in a boarding-school, for our home Is here from September 
titi June. Thereare sixty-two girls in our school, and we live In 
four families , e0 we hare our little home duties, washing dishes, 
sweeping, care of our own rvoms, etc. Ourschoolhouse is in the 
same yard. 

Some of us study music, geography, and botany, and we all 
study reading, writing, arithmetic, and zodlogy, and we have an 
hour for exercise in the gymnasium. 

We have a number of very nice books printed in raised letters, 
which we take from the library, and more are being printed. 
And we have many stuffed animals, shella, and models. 

We learn many kinds of crocheting, knitting, and all kinds of 
sewing, and we learn to make baskets of ash, tocane-seat chairs, 
and to make hammocks, and we make smal! articles of beads. 

Wo were much surprised to read the letterfrom one of our 
former schoolmates, Julia B , telling adout our fair in ald of a 
kindergarten for blind children. We want five thousand dollars 
($5,000) now very much, and then we can buy a beautiful place 
which we know is for sale ; bat we cannot buy it, for it costs just 
five thousand dollars ($5,000) too much. 

We hope you will find the kindergarten when you come to 
Boston, and we should like very much to have you come here 
and see nus. We should like very mach to be your nieces. 

Winona B, 
For the Girls of the Fourth and Fifth Classes. 


Now we understand Julia's letter better, and from 
reading the reports which have come to me with 
Winona’s letter, I have learned how much bas been done, 
and bow much more there is to do, in order to establish 
this kindergarten for the blind. And a kindergarten for 
the blind cannot be like one for those who can see, 
because blind children are generally poor, and cannot 
pay fur such care and teaching. 

Poor things! they are often greatly neglected and 
abused in their homes, for even in this Christian land 
there are fathers and mothers who have a sort of angry 
feeling toward a child of their own who fs not strong 
and well, aud a deformity which is incurable is the 
cause often of very unkind treatment. 

One girl, not very little, who was, probably at the sug- 
gestion of some benevolent neighbor, sent late to this 
happy home, said, very pitifully : 

‘* When I was at home, my stepmother used always 
to be a-scolding to me and my father about my being 
blind, and not being able to work in the factory like 
the others, and I not doing the housework either. But 
nobody showed me how to do the things till I came 
here. How could | do things ?” 

Now she is not ‘“‘always feeling bad” about her 
blindness, because she can sew, and wash dishes, and 
have her lessons, and ‘‘do just like other people.” 

Another girl, on being asked what she did at home, 
said : ‘‘ Look at me ; do yousee the way I am sitting ?” 
She had her hands folded in ber Jap, her whole attitude 
as listless as possible. ‘‘ That is what I used to do all 
day long !” 

Now all is changed for this poor, lonely girl, and ail 
like her who can enjoy the blessings of this noble schoo). 
All the occupations which the kindergarten plan intro- 
duces are keenly enjoyed by these sightless children, 
and their skill is often wonderful. 

What Julia and Winona are so interested about in 
this matter is that the advantages which they have en- 
joyed, and still greater ones, shall be secured to many 
other children. But, as 1 said before, a school for the 
blind cannot be supported by the blind. Those of us 
who have 80 much more than they must help them. I 
know there are many calls upon you and your parents 
for the pennies and the dollars, but 1 know, too, that 
there are many pennies and many dollars which are not 
spent in a way to bring happiness to any one, and there 
are some hidden away and hoarded up for no good at 
all. From this store of useless pennies and dollars, or 
from those which wii: be foolisbly spent, enough might 
be spared to buy the land that is needed, and to build 
aad furnish the house. |’erhaps Winona wil) hear from 
some of you how glad you are to bavo her join our 
family. We send our greeting to all ‘' the girls of the 
fourth and fifth classes.” There are two circulars, one 
containing an illustrated story of the blind children’s 
kindergarten, which the Institution will gladly send to 
any of you who would like to help them. 


GRINNELL, Iowa. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Papa is writing this letter forme. I am six years old. I have 
never studied much, but I like to hear the letters in the “ Writ- 
ing-Desk ." 

I bave a brother Raymond that is nine years old, and he goes 


to school. 
I have got a brother Walter, seven years old, and he is print- 


ing you a letter. I have got asweet little baby sister, six months 
old. We eall her Florence May. We have all just liad the 
chicken-pox, and we all have the “ whooping-cough" except 
Raymond. 


Papa has an old horse. Ray can hitch her up to the buggy and 
his hand-sled, and he and Walter can drive her any place they 
please. 

We have got two cows, and nine red pigs, and a nice cray kit 
ten named Fanny. She likes warm milk and potatoes and 
bread and rats and mice and pancakes. 

I would like to be your little niece. I send my love. 

Lorrie M. ©. 

The whooping-cough is very distressing, I think, ani 
I hope you are all done with it by this time. Your 
kitty likes a varied bill of fare, does she not’ I| real 
a story yesterday of a cat that had a high chair, and sat 
beside his master at the table, with a napkin tied about 
his neck, and his plate of fish before him. His master 
would often give the cat an extra piece from his own 
plate when puss did not seem to have enough. One 
day, when the bell rang, kitty did not appear, but 
shortly ran in with haste, having two mice in his mouth. 
He jumped into his chair, and dropped one of the mice 
on his master’s plate and one on his own. It was the 
first time kitty had shared his dinner with his master, 
and he showed his joy. Whether the master enjoyed 
the manner of the cat's expression of affection as much 
as he enjoyed the affection itself, the story does not say. 


Rirter, Chaut. County, N. Y., February 17, ‘85. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have a white cat, and he had a fitin my bedroom. To-day I 
went totown meeting. I had a temperance ticket, but I did not 
vote. There will be no license in our town this year. I go to 
Sunday-school. I had a talk about “ David” with Mr. B. Mr. 
C. says, “ There fs but one true way.” 

Santa Claus brought me a box of tools. 

I send twenty-five cents to help some little child to a home tn 
the West. Your nephew, A. day C. 

Why are cats so subject to “fits”? What is the 
remedy? I have heard of horse-doctors and cow- 
doctors and dog-doctors, but I do not remember to have 
beard of a cat-doctor. A veterinary surgeon is one who 
treats domestic animals, the dictionary says, and I am 
sure a cat is a domestic animal. 

When you are old enough to vote, I hope the question 
of the right way to stop intemperance will have been 
found out. If all the young people will grow up tem- 
perate, that would settle the question in the best way. 

I think Mr. C. means there is but one true way in 
reference to some special thing. There are a great many 
waysto makeachair which are equally good. Can't 
you explain a little more about it? And what about 
David? Do you think how much sorrow and trouble 
came to him because he did wrong, and how patiently 
he bore the sorrow and tried to prove to God his rea! 
repentance ? There is ‘‘only one true way” to get rid 
of sin, and that is by being sorry for it and forsaking it. 
Hiding it away and putting on an appearance of*good- 
ness which is not real only makes the sin grow larger 
and more dangerous. Children sometimes try this way, 
and when they grow up they find sin has grown too 
strong to be hidden. 


New York, March 3, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I send you a little story which mamma said I might write and 
send toyou. It is called Tommy and Susie. 

Tommy and Susie lived in Holland. They lived very happily 
together, and one day Tommy said to Susie, “ How woald you 
like to go to grandma's and stay a week or two while vacation 
lasts, if mamma will consent to go with us’ And away they ran 
to find mamma. They found ber in herroom sewing, and they 
both ran and threw their arms around her, and they both said at 
once, “ Oh,mamma, will you let us goto grandma‘’s?” “ Why, 
children, what are you thinking about?’ Then they looked at each 
other. ‘ Well, children,’ she said, * if papa is willing we will co 
to-morrow."" When papa came home that night and supper was 
over, the children climbed into his lap and asked fora story. 
** Well. what shall I tell you about *” “Oh, anything.” Well, he 
told thema story about a lamb that got lost, and then it was 
time to go to bed. When they were in bed, mamma sald to papa : 
“ Come, let us go to grandma's to-morrow, if you can.” “Ha! 
ha ‘’ he laughed ; “ just whatI was thinking about. I thought 
it about time for you to ask." “ Well. can wego?r’ “ Well, let 
me see, what is to-day ! Tuesday?’ “ Tuesday.” “ Well, I cannot 
let you go tomorrow, but 1 can Thursday." “ Very weil, that 
will do, but I suppose the children will be disappointed, because 
they have set their minds on going to-morrow.” “ Well, how 
did they know I would gor” 

When to-morrow came it rained in torrents, and they were s 
glad thatthey did not fix on Wednesday. When their papa 
came home that night he said that Thursday wasgolng to be a 
nice day, and the children clapped their hands for joy, for they 
had seen their mamma packing their trunk. .True enough, it was 
a beautiful day, and they started early in the morning. They 
reached grandma's house about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
and she had‘dinner all ready forthem. Their cousins, Alice’ and 
Jack, had not been told of it, so of course it was a great surprise 
to them all, and grandma was as jolly as she could be. They 
hurried to get off their things, as they were very hungry. They 
stayed two weeks with grandma, and when the day came to co 
home grandma said: “ When will you come again’ “Oh, I 
suppose when mamma will let us."’ Then the carriage came, and 
away they went. The End. By &. 


That is a very good story. I like stories about nice 
people, and all the people in your story are nice. Your 
spelling and handwriting are excellent for a ‘‘ nine-year. 
old girl,” and I have no doubt you will learn to punct- 
uate just as perfectly when you are a little older. 
Now we have to put the quotation marks in ourselves. 
We shall want to have another story from you byand by. 


Affectionately, Aunt Patience, 


. 
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QUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
PAUL IN ROME.’ 


HE Rome into which Paul entered from the south, 
by the Appian way, in the year of our Lord 58. 
was the Imperial city, the home of the Cesars, the head 
and center of the power and splendor of tae Roman 
Empire. As Italy was then the central country of the 
world, lying half-way between Palestine and Britain, the 
limits of east and west, so Rome was situated in the mid- 
die of Italy, a pivotal point from which diverged roads 
of magnificent construction, leading north, east, south, 
and west, to the furthest outposts of the Empire. The 
seven hills on which the city was built Jay on the left 
bank of the river Tiber, which followed a winding and 
sluggish course past and beyond the city till, fifteen 
miles away to the southwest, it emptied its yellow 
stream into the blue floods of the Mediterranean. The 
city, in the time of Paul and of the regnant Emperor, 
Nero, bad outgrown its seven hills and the already an- 
cient wa!! of Servius Tullius that surrounded them, and 
had issued from the gates to establish itself on the adja- 
cent hills and urdulating table lands. The disorderly 
character of the suburbs, the nature of the buildiogs, 
the contigurstion of the ground, were not calculated to 
produce a striking impression from without. The mag- 
nificence of certain portions of the city was not visible, 
and there was no picturesque sky-line of domes, or lofty 
towers, or graceful Campanile, but there wasa picture 
of unimposing hills covered with a large, irregular mass 
of buildings, presenting a confused appearance, like the 
hills of modern London. The architectural wonders that 
attract the traveler of the present day were then uncon- 
ceived. The Coliseum was not reared till later, in the 
reign of Titus. St. Peter’s and the Vatican were un- 
dreamed of, and their site on the Vatican Mount was 
occupied by temples consecrated to Apollo and Mars. 
The streets of the city were, for the most part, winding 
and narrow, and flanked on either side by densely 
crowded tenement-houses of an enormous height. Fre- 
quent accidents resulted from the loftinessof these build. 
ings, constructed often in haste and carelessness, and 
both Augustus and Nero decreed that private buildings 
within the walls of Rome should not exceed the height 
of seventy feet. In these dark and smoky lodgings, for 
which they paid immoderate prices, the poorer classes 
dwelt, and the different floors and apartments were not 
infrequentiy shared among several families. From the 
capacity of these houces, all owing twenty-five persons to 
each house, the population of Rome at that time is esti- 
mated to bave been about 1,200,000, one-half of which, 
in all pro. ability, were slaves. 

In glaring contrast to the equalor and indigence of 
these quarters were the public squares of the city— 
generous aud ample spaces set apart for assemblies of 
t he people, martial exercises, and games. The Campus 
Martius was the principal of these, dedicated to Mars, 
the god of war. It was surrounded by imposing struct- 
ures, and adorned with statues and arches. The Forum 
also was a grand open space, 800 feet wide, that lay 
between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills, on which 
were erecied respectively the Roman Capitol, or Citadel, 
and the imperial p:lace. The Forum was flanked on 
every side with porticoes, rostra or platforms for pub 
lic speakers, shops and other buildings, all of imposing 
appearance, costly workmanshir, and rich decoration. 
Overlooking the Forum, from which ascended a flight 
of 100 steps, rose the massive and stately Citadel from 
the crest of the Capitoline Hiil. It was the largest and 
grandest building of the city, square in form, with sides 
200 feet in length, and inclosing tbree structures—tem- 
ples to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. Its gates were of 
brass, and it was adorned with costly gildings, whence 
it was termed ‘‘ golden” and “‘ glittering.” The splen- 
dor of the public squares, as well as the poverty of the 
meaner quarters, must have been well known to Paul, 
The Pretorium of which he speaks may have been 
either a barrack attached to the imperial palace on the 
Palatinate Hill, or it may have been the great camps of 
the Pretorian guards, which lay to the northeast of the 
city, outside the walls. Of other architectural features 
of the city connected with the life of Paul may be men- 
tioned the gardens of Nero, on the Vatican Hill, not far 
distant from the modern St. Peter's, where the Chris 
tians suffered martyrdom by various ingenious schemes 
of cruelty ; also the Catacombs, which were subterra- 
nean galleries about ten feet high and six feet wide, 
extending for miles, and which were used by the perse- 
cuted Christians subsequently as places of refuge, wor- 
ship, and burial. 

Such were some of the outward aspects of the city as 
it appeared to Paul. Its social organization he found to 
be a structure in which were met, side by side, ‘‘the 
ostentatious luxury of inexhaustible wealth and the 
painful squalor of chronic pauperism,” a system of con- 
trasting elements, of which the splendor of its public 
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edifices and the meanness of its lower haunts were but 
an accompanying and natural outgrowth. As has been 
said, one-half of the population were probably slaves. 
Of the remainder, by far the larger part were pauper 
citizens, supported in idleness by the miserable system 
of public gratuities. Of a frugal and industrious mid- 
die class there was no sign. Above the wretched class 
ef slaves and paupers there were no graded ranks of a 
free, respectable, and industrial population. The 
chasm was deep and broad between the servile pauper 
and the comparatively small body of wealthy and arro- 
gant patricians, whose luxury and profligacy were the 
apparent glory and the rea) curse of Rome. It was an 
epoch in the history of Rome, of ‘‘ gorgeous gluttonies 
and her most gilded rottenness.” Rich and poor, patri- 
cian and plebes, were alike given up to universal vice, 
and the number was smal! indeed that retained the sim- 
plicity and purity of a virtuous life. Rome was ‘‘a fen 
of stagnant waters.” The writers of the time censure 
her immorality in terms none too severe. Seneca com- 
pares her to a cesspool of iniquity, and Juvenal pictures 
ber ‘‘as a filthy sewer into which have flowed the 
abominable dregs of every Achewan and Syrian stream.” 
The life of her people was ‘‘ corrupted by the pollutions 
of the stage, and hardened by the cruelties of the am- 
phitheater. Swarming with parasites, impostors, poi- 
soners, and the vilest slaves; without any serious relig- 
ion, without any public education, terrorized by tneolent 
soldiers and pauperized mobs, the world's capital pre- 
serts at this period a picture unparalleled for shame and 
misery in the annals of the world.” Sensuality pre- 
vailed, in extent and intensity to such a degree as, per- 
haps, bas never been known in history beside. From 
the dread of his tyrannical Emperor, and from the cus- 
toms of society, the life of a Roman noble was passed 
in abject terror and in a worldliners unexampl<d for its 
profligate nature. The life of the lower classes differed 
in no respect save that their vices lacked the splendid 
gilding and the rich trappings of their masters. As the 
noble feared the tyrant, so the slave feared his master, 
and the laws enacted to keep in subjection such bodies 
of slaves as belonzed to each patrician were of frightful 
severity. Both master and slave lived in the midst of 
abominations, but to the latter *‘ vice stood forth tn al! 
its bare and revolting hideousness, and there was no 
wealth to gild its anguishing reactions.” 

In such a city, in such a state of social corruption, 
sharing in it to a large extent, dwelt a large number of 
Jews. From the time when Pompey conquered 
Jerusalem, 63 Bc., and made Palestine a Roman prov. 
ince, the Jews, in gradually increasing numbers, 
had found their way to Rome, until now, in the time 
of Nero, they counted as a large factor in the population 
of the city, and enjoyed a certain degree of power, 
which, scorn it as he would, the Roman yet felt to be 
irresistible. The Jewish community, to the number 
of 8,000. occupied a large district across the Tiber, in the 
neighborhood of the wharves and shipping, a location 
that sulted remarkably the retail trade which served for 
the most part as their chief employment. From their 
earliest appearance the Jews were to the Romans an 
object of scornful abhorrence, and they became the 
mark for the satire and malicious wit of the writers of 
the time. Martial describes how Jewish hawkers 
broke his morning slumbers with their bawling, and 
Juvenal complains of the way in which their gypey-like 
women got themselves smuggled into the boudoirs of 
rich and siily ladies to interpret their dreams. Others of 
them, with a supple versatility which would have done 
credit to the Greeks themselves, thrust themselves into 
every house and every profession, flung themselves with 
perfect shamelessness into the heathen vices, and 
became the useful tools of wealthy rascality and the 
unscrupulous confidants of the ‘‘ gilded youth.” Some 
became the favorites of the palace, and made nominal 
proselytes of noble ladies, who, like Poppea, had every 
gift except that of virtue. But whatever their condi- 
tion, they were equally detested by the mas@of the 
population. If they were false to their religion they 
were flouted as renegades ; if they were true to it, their 
Sabbaths and their circumcision and their hatred of 
pork, their form of oath, their lamp-lightings, and their 
solemn festivals, were held up to angry ridicule, assigns 
of the most abject superstition. If a Roman saw a knot 
of Jew beggars, he turned from them with « shudder of 
disgust ; if he noticed the statue of a Jewish king, be 
frowned at it as a proof of the degradation of the 
age. Whether successful or unsuccessful, whether a 
Herodian Prince or a match-selling peddler, the Jew was 
to the Latin races an object of abhorrence and disdain. 
Thus in Rome, simply to be a Jew was to be detested. 
When to this was added the deeper taint of being a 
Christian, that is, to worship, in blind, superstit'ous, and 
incredible folly, ‘‘ a crucified malefactor,” the scorn and 
hatred were yet further deepened and intensified. 

It is in the light of this picturethat we are to read the 
short and simple story of Paul’s preaching in the metrop- 
olis of the world, and his declaration in his Epistle to the 
Romans that he was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
He did not hesitate to identify himself in this metropolis 


with the despised of the despised: the Christian few 
among the Jews. Nor was his faith in the final power 
of the Gospel for amoment shaken by the rejection of it 
by many to whom he preached. In that rejection he 
faw, not a testimony against his message, but against 
those who rejected it. He who will contrast this 
solitary Apostle amidst such surroundings with the 
church of Chriet as it exists to-day, the dominant influ- 
ence upon the continent of Europe and in America, will 
find in that contrast the evidence of the soundness of 
Paul's faith that the Gospel of Christ was itself the 
power of God and salvation to all them that believe. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


PAUL AT ROME. 
By Euity Hontrxneton MILuer. 


How he was received. 

LTHOUGH Paul's friends came out to meet him, 

and welcomed him kindly, and comforted him 

after his long, hard journey, he was atilla prisoner. The 

centurion who bad charge of him delivered him up with 

all the other prisoners to the captain of the guard, and 

that is the last we hear about the others. Some of 

them were probably shut up in dungeons, some of them 

were made slaves, and some of them may have been 

thrown to wild beasts to amuse the cruel Emperor 
Nero. 

But Paul had a good friend in the centurion, and I 
think he told the captain of the guard about this wonder- 
ful prisoner, to whom God sent messages by his angels, 
and who was not harmed by poisonous serpents ; who 
could pray over the sick and cure them, and beal all 
kinds of diseases. So Paul was not shut up in a 
dungeon. 

Where he lived. 

The captain of the guard said Paul might go and live 
in a house by himself, with only the soldier who had 
charge of him. It was not very pleasant to be chained 
all the time to a Roman soldier, but it was a great favor 
to be allowed to live in your own house, to go where 
you pleased about the city, and have your friends come 
to see you. Paul was a poor man, but he bad friends 
in a great many places who did not forget him now 
that he was a prisoner, and who wire very glad to be 
able to help him. One of the last messages he left them 
was: ‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
that he said it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and it must have made them very happy to send money 
to pay for Paul's hired house, and for his food and 
clothing. 

Who came to visit him. 

As soon as Paul was settled in his house he began to 
think of doing something for others. God had sent 
him to Rome to preach the Gospel, and he wanted to be 
about his work. He sent forthbechief men of the Jews, 
and told them they must not think be was a bad man 
because he was bound with a chain, and sent as a 
prisoner to Rome. It was on'y because he had tried to 
show his people, whom he loved, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ was the blessed king whom God had long ago 
promised to send to save them. These men were not 
full of hatred, like the Jews at Jerusalem. They told 
Paul they had never heard any harm of him, but they 
knew that the people who believed that Jesus was the 
Christ were everywhere spoken sgainst, and they 
thought the best way would be fur him to have a meet- 
ing at his house, and tell all who wished to come what 
it was that he believed, This seemed fair and honest, 
and so they appointed a day for the meeting at Paul's 
house. 

The meeting. 

It lasted all day, from morning until evening. Paul 
tried to show them, out of their own holy book of the 
law, how Jesus Vhrist had been promised, and how 
every promise had been fulfilled. He showed them 
that this kingdom of God for which they were all look- 
ing and hoping was a kingdom of love and peace, and 
that Satan was the enemy from whom their Saviour was 
to set them free. Some of the people sald, ‘‘ This 
seems to be true,” and some said, ‘‘ Of course it is not 
true; do you suppose this prisoner here knows more 
about the truth than the chief priests and elders ?” 
So they began to dispute among thenselves, and Paul 
was almost discouraged. When he saw them going 
away he told them that if they did not listen and obey 
the truth their hearts would grow hard so that they 
could not feel, and their eyes dull so that they could not 
see, and God would leave them to themselves. He told 
them that God had not sent the message of salvation to 
them only, but he bad sent it to the Gentiles whom 
they despised, and that the Gentiles would listen to it. 
This did not please the proud Jews at all, and they went 
away disputing about it. They did not want the mes- 
sage themselves, but they were not willing any one else 
should have it. 1t did not seem like a very good begin- 
ning for Paul's work in Rome, but he was not dis- 
couraged. He went on day after day for two years, 
preaching the Lord Jesus to all who cameto him. Ali 
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classes of people came to that house to hear the preacher 
who was bound with a chain. Some were rich and 
wise, and some were poor and humble; several were 
servants in the household of the Emperor himself. When 
Paul was not teaching he was writing long letters of 
good advice to the churches in other places, sending 
me*sages to them, and hearing ¢ bout all that concerned 
them. No one hindered him in his work, and the 
wicked emperor did not think that by the hands of this 
poor prisoner the greatest gift had been sent to him and 
his people—‘‘ the salvation of God.” 


“EVEN SO, COME, LORD JESUS.” 


By Ricmarp 8. Storrs, D.D. 
E read in the Book of the Revelation, twenty- 
second chapter, twentieth verse, in the last 
clause of the verse, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

This, you observe, is the response of the Apostle to the 
declaration of the Lord himself, saying, ‘* Surely I come 
quickly.” The Apostle replies, “‘Amen. Even 80, 
come, Lord Jesus.” It is not unnatural to connect the 
words here spoken by the Master with those which he 
apake before to his apostles, which are recorded in the 
fourteenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John, in the 
third verse: ‘*‘ And if I go and preparea place for you,” 
he said to them then, ‘‘! will come again, and receive 
you unto myself ; that where I am there ye may be also.” 
Now, to the Apostle who recorded those words, he adds 
these others, ‘‘Surely I come quickly.” The primary 
reference in the words may be, and probably is, to his 
coming for the initiation of those august procedures in 
history which are propheticaily recorded in the Book of 
Revelation ; but, also, there may be an underlying ref- 
crence in them to his appearing at death to the individ- 
ual disciple. As the final judgment and destruction of 
the wickedness of the world were prophetically fore 
shadowed by the destruction of Jerusalem, so the final 
coming of Christ, in and for the glory of his church, is 
predicted and represented by bis coming to the individ 
ual believer at death. Therefore it was that Stephen 
could say, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;” as if the 
Lor, revealed to his vision as risen from the throne on 
high, was ready to greet the soul with welcome at the 
instant when it left the body. So Paul could aay, 
‘* I desire to depart (out of the body) and be with Christ, 
which is far better.” So the Lord himself could say, ‘I 
give unto them eternal life; neither shall any pluck 
them cut of my hand.” The death of the believer is 
always, in @ true sense, the coming of Christ to 
him. 

Applying the words in this way, then, as having a 
possible personal relation to ourselves, the question nat- 
urally occurs : Can we take up and repeat this reply of 
the Apostle, ‘‘Amen. Even 80, come quickly, Lord 
Jesus”? Reading the words some weeks since at the 
funeral of a beloved and honored member of this church, 
who had suddenly passed into the world invisible, I 
found myself arrested with this thought, even as I was 
reading the words Reading them to-morrow, as I shall 
if I live, at the funeral service of another beloved and 
honored Christian friend, also called suddenly out of 
time into eternity, the same question will recur. John 
evidently spoke thus in all sincerity and solemn earnest- 
ness, But we may not feel, perhaps, that John was a 
type for us, since be surpassed us in so many things. He 
was ‘‘ the beloved disciple.” He had been admitted to 
a peculiar personal intimacy with Christ. To him the 
Lord had committed and commended his mother from 
the cross ; to him he had given a special and eminent 
work to do for his glory and for the furtherance of his 
kingdom in the world. Jobn rises before us, as we 
think of bim, not only as represented by the symbol of 
the eagle, which is his symbol among painters, but as 
radiant with a celestial beauty, and full of a peculiar 
spiritual power, whose words, in his Gospel, have in- 
structed, exalted, illuminated, the world. We think it 
not unnatural, therefore, that he could say, when the 
Master declared to him, ‘‘ Surely ! come quickly,” 
‘Amen. Even ‘0, come, Lord Jesus.” 

Especially, perhaps, we think he could say this when 
he may have been at this time—it is not certain—in the 
decline of life, or already advanced in years; when, at 
any rate, he was dweliing in a world unfriendly to him 
and to his faith, without companions, without a home, 
a lonely exile upon the rock of Patmos. It was then 
only natural and proper, we may think, that he should 
utter this prayer to Christ. But we may not so freely 
repeat it after him. There is a certain tremor of hesitation, 
natural to the heart, in echoing the words. We would 
rather, for ourselves, know beforehand, if it might be, 
the moment when the summons {fs to come; we would 
rather see the Master afar off, and in gradual approach ; 
we would rather make special and protracted prepara- 
tion for the Voice which is to call us from all the circles 
of life on earth, to go and be henceforth with him. At 
any rate we do not feel at liberty to offer a prayer for 
sudden death, and in this we are right. We have no 
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right to offer such a prayer. Even John did not offer it 
until the Mister had manifested to him his purpose of 
comiog quickly, and then he simply responded to the de- 
clared will of the Lord. We may do that, I think, with 
equal cheerfulness and gladness. When the Master 
forewarns ut that his coming is to be sudden and speedy, 
we may take up without hesitation, if weare his follow. 
ers, the words of the Apostie: ‘Amen. Evenso, come, 
Lord Jesus !” 

The example of Jobn justifies us in this. He wae 
an eminent disciple ; he Aad had peculiar intimacy of 
relation with the Master. But he was still a man who 
needed forgiveness, even as you andi do. He was a 
man only sanctified in part, as youand I are. Yet he 


spoke these words, because he knew the Master fully. | 
He bad known him on earth, and he had now secn him | 


in heaven. He had seen his power and glory io his 
miracles on the earth ; he had heard here his fierce denun- 
ciation of all wickedness in action and incharacter, his 
stern and sharp rebuke of worldliness, of pride and 
hypocrisy ; he had seen now the splendor which the 
Master has in heaven, and had seen him foreshadowed 
as coming forth in the superoatural and tremendous 
work of divine justice and retribution in the world. Ali 
this John had been permitted to witness, and yet he was 
not faint hearted or fearful when he said to this Divine 
Person, with so much of majesty and so much of holi- 
ness, ‘‘Come quickly,” for he knew as well of the ia- 
finite tenderness, the supreme love and sympathy of 
Christ; that the same hand which held the power of 
miracles had lifted the little child, and laid its touch 
upon him and blessed him ; that the same + pirit which 
rebuked pride with intensity and persistency had wel- 
comed penitence wherever it was expressed. He knew 
the sovereignty of the Lord, but he koew as well his 
spirit of self-sacrifice ; he knew how he bad died on the 
cross when he need not have done so unless he had 
chosen, for the salvation of human sinners. Therefore, 
knowing his tenderness as well as his holiness, bis in- 
finite sympathy as well as his sovereign and unlimited 
power, he couldsay: ‘‘ Even so!” lam not timid before 
thy comiog; thy word does not smite me with fear. 
‘‘Come, Lord Jesus.” If weare, then, in fellowship 
with John, through a similar faith in the Divine Master, 
we also may take up and echo his words. 

Consider, also, why Christ comes at death to his dis- 
ciple; what things he comes to accomplish. He 
comes for the recognition of haracter in his beloved. 
For this, ia part, his approach and address are made. 
When on earth he knew what was in man; he was a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. He 
saw pride before it had been revealed to itseif. He saw 
peniterce before the very soul in which it existed was 
conscious of it. He saw moral sensibility to the im- 
pression of his instruction and character, and of his 
promises, when he or she in whom this was had not 
yet become aware of its presence. So it was that to 
some he was as a cloud and darkness, while to others 
he gave light by night. He wasa divider and a judge 
among men ; not by taking to himself aa office inappro 
priate to his nature and character, but by the very noble- 
ness and supremacy of that nature and character. Men 
ranged themselves, morally, for him or against him, ac- 
cording to the character latent in themselves, but re- 
vealed by him, which prepared them to accept or which 
prompted them to reject him. 

He loved Jobn, in spite of his irritable and passionate 
temper, because he saw the moral beauty in him ; al- 
though it was there as yet only in its element, to come 
out to a full exhibition in afier years. He loved Peter, 
in spite of his weakness—a weakness consummated in 
his three‘old denial—because he knew what, under the 
grace of God, given by the Holy Ghost, would there- 
after appear in Peter, of steadfast enerzy and supreme 
consecration. He recognized faith in its humblest mani- 
festation, and saw penitence in the eye before it had been 
expressed upon the lip, and felt even the timid touch of 
faith on his garments. It was thus that he developed 
character, on every side; and wherever he touched a 
human soul in any harmony with his own, he brought 
out whatever was deep and rich in it. 

We sometimes now have friends in the world who, in 
like manner, though not in like measure, bring out in 
us, by the delicate spiritual recognition of whatever is 
good and brave in the soul, all that thera is of loveliness 
and of strength in our moral life. Their touch ennobles 
us, as the touch of a veritable priest or king, by reason 
of this their subtile recognition of that which we have 
hardly attempted to exhibit to ourselves. It is the priv- 
ilege of life to walk with such friends. Life is lovelier 
in their presence. We are always not only happier bu; 
better in their companionship. There is no instruction 
of books, there is no impulse imparted by the living 
voice, which is comparable for a moment to that super- 
lative moral inspiration which comes through the soul 
that sees in us undeveloped elements of beauty and 
strength, and brings them into the light of consciousness. 
But that power in them has been caught from the 
Master; and that power, real and mystic, though im. 
perfect, in men, is constant and supreme in him, 


He comes as well, too, for the consummation of char- 
acter in the disciple ; not only to recognize it, but to 
bring it to its completeness. Every Chri-tian grace has 
its vital root in faith ; that is, in loyal and undoubting 
confidence toward the Son of God. From that comes 
seif-control, courage, patience, persistency in duty . 
from that, gratitude, joy, the victory of the heart which 
dwells amid sorrows in triumphant tranquillity. Every 
element of grace and energy in the Christian character 
has its radical foundation in this faith in Christ. It is 
this which justifies, this which is the element of sancti- 
fication. I[tisthe appropriate preparation and condition 
for life eternal. And precisely as this faith becomes 
clear and firm, in that proportion the graces which spring 
from it are multiplied and enriched. are raised to a 
sweeter and mightier supremacy. When, then, at last 
faith culminates in vision, and we se the Lord—not 
merely in the evangelical record, not merely in the wor- 
ship of the church, or its manifesting sacraments, but 
** face to face "—then every grace which bas been within 
us, in element and germ, sbal! rise to sudden superlative 
completeness, and to the fullness of perfect exbibition. 
This essentially victorious and transforming power, 
which overcomes the world, which conquers pain, which 
fronts death wit hovit fear— when this comes to its glorious 
consummation in the vision of Christ, with the sweet. 
beatific, adoring trust in him suffusing the soul, our 
every virtue will take instant perfection. our joy will 
already, immediately, prelude and include the song of 
heaven. 

Instantaneous holiness after death, awaiting the 
believer, seems to some a perplexing doctrine. It is 
philosophically certain, as well as Scripturally evident. 
All the conditions of that holiness are immediately 
presented. Everything that arose from faith here 
rises to full manifestation and fruition. in the vision 
of the Master; and so it is that holiness is perfected 
at the moment of his revelation of himself to the spirit 
of his disciple. It is like the sudden burst of summer 
warmth, when the earth has turned her breasts to the 
sun, and the soutbera wind breathes upon the lands 
that had been comparatively dark and chill. Rather, 
it is like the sudden illumination of the landscape 
when the obscuring cloud has passed, and the sun- 
set effulgence breaks gloriously forth ; or as the sudden 
painting of rainbows on the sky, the instant the 
radiance smites and transfigures the falling drops. 
Holiness complete, springing germinantly from faith, 
and consummate io vision, is that for which Christ 
comes to his disciples. 

He comes, too, for the coronation of character, as 
well as for its recognition and its supreme consum- 
mation. Character, rooted in faith toward himself, 
is the one thing precious on earth to Christ. The 
production of it in the human soul was the very pur 
pose of his coming in the incarnation. His whole 
life on earth bore evidently upon this result. Every 
miracle said, ‘‘ Believe in me.” Every gracious word 
of promise attracted to such belief in him. The 
ascension over Olivet was his final summons to his 
disciples to believe in him. He sends the Holy Spirit 
from above to develop this vital and prophesying 
faith in every soul to which he comes. The church 
exists to inspire and maintain such faith in him: 
because this is the element of all that is greatest, 
noblest, loveliest, in human experience, action, char- 
acter. When, then, that faith has been quickened 
in men, by these instruments, under the divine assist- 
ance, it is beautiful and precious in the sight of God. 
One cannot help feeling, sometimes, that only on 
account of this the world itself is kept in being. 
When so many streets and squares of cities are spotted 
with the blood of murder; when so many houses 
and human souls are stained with the guilt of greed 
and lust; when so much of affliction and grief con- 
fronts us, so much of passion and so much of pain, such 
sneers Of unbelief, sometimes such riotous storms of 
blasphemy, why is the earth permitted to remain in the 
undisturbed tranquillity of the heavenly order, and life 
upon itto goon? Because there is here, not in a hun- 
dred, a thousand, or a million, but in millions uncounted, 
that element of faith in the Son of God, which he came 
to inspire, in which he rejoices, and which he will re 
ward. Therefore, we may not unreasonably say, the 
plavet continues, the race remains. 

When, then, this faith is ready to be transferred to the 
skies, Christ comes at death to consummate and to crown 
it. That is the fulfillment of bis purpose in Redemption. 
He must crown the spirit which he seeks and loves. 
Even you and I must, in our degree. When one is in 
tenderest sympathy with us we long to ulter toward him 
or her the fullness of our love, not by word only, but by 
deed. We would give gold, aud jewels, the treasures 
of letters, the treasures of art. We would pour all out 
on one in whose character we delight, whose love is a 
joy to us, and from whose spirit we take our courage 
and inspiration. And Crist has given this impulse to 
us. Itis supreme and eternal in himself, while it bas 
in him boundless riches, unmeasured power, where. 


with to express itself, So upon the believing soul, called 
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by him to pass into the world invisible, he bestows 
beauty and honor and pleasure and treasure, according 
to the infinite plenitude of his love, and the matchless 
resources of his power. We read thoee shining prom- 
ises to the poor, obscure, imperfect Christians of the 
Asian churches: ‘‘ To him that overcometh I will give 
the crown of life,” ‘‘ the hidden manna,” ‘‘ the diamond 
stone,” ‘‘the radiant apparel ;”’ I will give “the new 
name ;” | will ‘‘ write his name on the pillars of God's 
temple; *‘ he shall sit with me on my throne, even as I 
am set down with the Father in his throne.” I marvel 
before such promises as these, more than before yonder 
measureless constellations ; more than before the most 
radiant, majestic, and wholly unsearchable phenomena 
of nature : until 1 remember the love in my own heart, 
caught from the Masikr, which would enrich and bless 
others, and see that love perfected in him, who promises to 
crown with henor and with joy those who overcome in the 
faith of him. Then I know that those promises are true, 
though I do not yet understand the mystic meaning, 
and cannot measure the transcendent experience beneath 
the symbols. I know that they have already been ful- 
filled for those who heard or read them first; and I 
know that these promises, illustrious, stupendous, un- 
searchable as they are, remain for all believing in the 
Master; remain to be fulfilled for you and me. 

So Christ comes, then, at death to the disciple ; not 
for destruction, but for the recognition of character, the 
consummation of character, the crowning of character, 
in the joy and immortality of the heavens. He comes 
not so much as aruler or a judge, but rather as the 
ascended Saviour returning to take his disciple to him- 
self. Therefore it was that John could say, ‘‘ Amen. 
Even so, Lord, come quickly.” And so we need not, 
either of us, fear, if we are in the faith and fellowship 
of John, to take upon our lips the same sublime and sol- 
emn words. 

I think tbat here is suggested a fair preliminary test 
of experience in us. Suppose that Chriet were to come 
to us at this moment, that for us the earth swung sud- 
denly away into darkness and silence, that unto us the 
heavens were opened, would he find in us that which he 
at this instant would accept and approve? Should we 
be xble to welcome him now, at that swift coming ? 
Everything of avarice, of sensuality, and of pride, all 
secret vanity in our powers or possessions, everything 
of selfishness, in any of its forms or manifold exhibitions, 
must beabborent in hissight. But if there be in us any 
element and power of faith toward Christ, which the 
world has not been able to allure or to conquer ; if there 
be a desire after him because of the loveliness and the 
holiness conjoined in his spirit; if} there be gratitude 
for the unmeasured blessings which he has directly be- 
stowed upon us; if there be a true longing for that 
better country ’ which he alone cxhibits to us; if 
there be the tenderness and the strength of a heart full 
of sympathy, charity, piety, such as were supremely in 
him, and if there be affection and reverence in that heart 
toward himself, he will ‘recognize it, he will bring out 
each grace into full exhibition, before our own conscious- 
ness ; he will consummate it, by calling us to himself, 
through death. He will crown It all with his divine 
gifts and benedictions. If, then, we are ready now to 
say ‘‘ Amen,” we shall be ready whenever the summons 
comes, and we are called to cross without warning the 
crystal threshold. Dying grace is only the completion 
of living faith. It is the inner assurance of our readi- 
ness in spirit for that coming of Christ which has been 
prepared for long before. There have been richer, 
sweeter, and nobler elements in us than we ourselves 
knew; and as the shadows part, and the Lord appears, 
we shal! know surely that we are his. 

If we can meet this test we need no more to be 
afraid of sudden death. The imagination recoils from 
it, 1 know. The instinctive love of life in us shrinks 
instantly and inevitably from it. We would love to say 
‘farewell’ to friends. We would love to arrange the 
things which must be left in the hands of others. We 
would love to go on, step by step, out of the gradually 
fading brightness, through the deepening shadow of the 
end, till upearth’s dark glade we see the gates of heaven 
unclose. But we need never be timid before the thought 
of sudden death, if we are prepared as I have sug- 
gested. Within ourselves is that which Christ himself 
hath wrought, in which he has gladness. Then we shall 
share, when we die, in the glory of the transfigured 
Lord ; not seeing it merely, as silently and suddenly it 
came to the apostles, but ourselves being participants 
in it. And that will be a// that death is to the disciple. 

We need not fear death either, or grieve over fit with 
special sorrow and wasting pain, when it has come sud- 
denly to our beloved ones. If there were nowa house 
in this city into which had entered the Lord of Glory, 
in the human form, but with the radiance of heaven on 
his brow, and the many diadems where was of old the 
crown of thorns, how should we rush to enter that house, 
to see his majestic and tender presence, and hear the 
voice that spake parable and prayer, and the Sermon on 
the Mount! No icy streets, no church arrangements, no 
social or public preoccupations, would hinder us on 


our glad and swift journey to the house so glorified with 
the presence of the Master. Why should we fear, then, 
when our friends go suddenly into that presence, not 
for destruction, but for the completion of redemption in 
them, and the full entrance on every joy here promised 
in the Gospel, but there fulfilled and atill surpassed ? 
How wonderful it is, if we think rightlyfof it! One 
moment speaking with friendson earth, and the next, in 
the sudden intuition of the heavenly language, with 
saints in heaven! One moment treading the stony paths 
of the city street, the next the golden pavement of the 
new Jerusalem! One moment here on the earth, in 
faintness and sudden prostgation of power, and the next 
in fullness of immortal youth, of immortal and glorious 
peace and power! One moment seeing the Master 
through the Gospel, through worship and sacrament, 
but yet as though a glass, darkly, and then face to face ! 
No, we need not mourn for those suddenly called, as if 
it were a disaster ; for it isto them a superlative victory, 
a sudden flash of radiant glory, an instantaneous coro- 
nation ! 

While I never attend the funeral service of a beloved 
Christian friend without feeling that if the spirit could 
come back, and again visit the earth, it would mingle a 
celestial song with the wailing and the grief, I never 
feel it so much as when one has departed without fore- 
warning to enter that supreme and glorious life. No 
song ever heard on carth, not even of the angels over 
Bethlehem, could bave been half so sweet and thrilling 
as the song we should then hear if, after passing by a 
single step from earth into heaven, the spirit could re- 
turn to tell us what there it has unexpectedly seen and 
felt ! 

How hateful sin is, which is the only foree that in- 
tercepts between the spirit and its Lord! the only 
force that shadows any Christian hope, or dims the 
triumph of Christian courage and expectation! How 
blessed that help which God gives us to overcome it! 
how eager should be every endeavor of ours to conquer 
and expel it! 

But whatever leads us here on earth to know more of 
the Master, and to see him more cles rly—each contem. 
plation of his work, each imitation of his character and 
action, every prayer that we offer, every bymn that we 
sing, every service that we perform for him which 
brings us nearer to his heart, every self-denial for his 
dear sake, every self-sacrifice by which he is honored 
and we are brought into closest and sweetest embrace 
with his spirit—this is the grandest privilege of life. Self- 
denial for the Master, self-sacrifice in his service—these, 
now accomplished, will be to us a joy forever! Even 
death will be full of richness and charm because of them. 
And no matter how quickly he comes we shall be able 
to say, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord,” and ‘‘ Blessed be Thy 
Name.” 

What beauty is poured upon the earth, and on human 
life, by the discovery of the Christ made in the Gospel ! 
Every noblest hope is invigorated by it, and made ex- 
ultant ; all fear is properly dispelled ; the joys of life 
are glorified, and augmented by others unknown before ; 
the gloom of death gives place to the splendor of resur- 
rection and life, through this revelation made from 
beyond. Here the stunning blow, but there the starry 
crown! Here stillness and grief, bere sighing and sobs, 
but there the celestial song, that never wearies and never 
ceases! Here the shroud, but there the royal and glis- 
tening raiment of the Bride of Christ ! 

Every home ifs interlinked with heaven, if Christian 
faith be in that home. The skies are more populous for 
every Christian grave opened upon the earth. Let us 
see here revealed the glory of redemption ; let us recog- 
nize here the fruit of the cross; let us know why Christ 
was willing to take the burden on him of our salvation ! 
Let us walk not in fear but in gratitude and gladness, 
in joyful praise and triumphant hope, through that 
which remains to us of life, until we see him in open 
vision. And though we may not and ought not to pray 
for sudden death, if he forewarns us, as sometimes he 
does, by inward premonition, that he is coming to us 
quickly, let us be always ready to say, with John of old, 
‘‘Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus !” 

Let us close with the dear and familiar hymn : 

** When our heads are bowed with woe ; 
When our bitter tears o’erfiow : 
When we mourn the lost, the dear, 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear: 

Thou our feeble flesh bast worn ; 
Thou our mortal griefs hast borne ; 
Thou hast shed the human tear : 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! — 


‘* When the beart is sad within, 
With the thought of all its sin ; 
When the spirit shrinks with fear, 
Jesus, 80n of Mary, hear: 
Thou the shame, the grief, hast known, 
Though the sins were not thine own : 
Thou hast deigned their load to bear : 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear ! 


‘* When our eyes grow dim in death ; 
When we heaye the parting breath ; 
Wher our solemn doom is near, 


Jesus, Son of Mary, hear: 

Thou hast bowed the dying head ,; 
Thou the blood of life hast shed ; 
Thou hast filled a mortal bier : 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear !”’ 


CROSSING THE BRIDGE BEFORE YOU 
COME TO IT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE RECREATIONS OF A 
CounTRY 

“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’—-Matthew vi., 4. 

ae HE great characteristic of Modern Life is 
Worry.” 

It is rather more than twenty-one years since I first 
read that sentence. I see again the two handsome volumes, 
fresh from the publisher, sent by the author. I see the 
thick, cream-laid leaves, as I cut them. Iam aware of 
the pleasant fragrance of a new book, dear to some as 
the smell of hawthorn bloseom. I catch my first view 
of the large, clear print. And the short sentence, which 
(as befits its importance) was likewise an entire para. 
graph, looks me fn the facc as it did then. 

**The great characteristic of Modern Life is Worry.” 
There is something in temperament ; something in sur. 
roundings; and peaceful scasons come (God be 
thanked !) in the life of most. But the statement fs true 
to the experience of most. It was true to the experience 
of the man who made ft. I think I may say it is true 
to yours. Just once, a few years ago, a worthy mortal, 
who is now far from worldly trouble, said to the writer 
that he ‘‘ preached too much about worry.” I looked in 
the worthy mortal’s face. It was worn and lined with 
care, which spolled his nerves and his temper as well as 
lined his face ; and a little before he had told me that 
certain vexations in his lot were breaking his heart. 
*“‘Is there more of Worry in my preaching than in your 
lot ?” wasall my answer ; and the good old man shook 
his white head and sald no more. Not but what he re. 
tained his opinion. For there used to be folks who 
thought that there was something wrong about sermons 
which treated of realities in their homes and hearts, and 
which (in fact) they could understand and feel to be 
true. And the right sermons were those which dealt 
with mysteries which neither preacher nor hearer could 
comprehend, and which had no bearing on actual. life 
and well-doing. 

In cheerful moods, when bodily and mental health 
is high, you smile at Worry and make little of it; you 
cannot imagine how you let {t worry you so much. In 
desponding moods, when you have run down, when the 
constant work which keeps you on your feet has ceased 
for a too brief blink of rest, when you are weak in body 
and soul, you break down under Worry : you burst out 
into the cry that you cannot stand this any longer. For 
perhaps as many poor human beings wish (like Eli!jah) 
that they werc at rest, under multitudinous and cease. 
less Worry, as under single great overwhelming trials. 

Now, Worry is disagreeable. It is a thing you don't 
lige. And, rougbly speaking, everything you don't 
like isa temptation. I recall, vividly, over many days, 
the true saying of a very little girl : ‘‘ I’m always good 
when I am amused.” The saying scts forth a large and 
serious truth. Now (1) Anything you don't like tends 
to make you bad ; and (2) Whatever tends to make you 
bad isa temptation. Well, Worry tends to make you 
snappish, discontented, irritable, hasty of speech to 
servants and to children, disagreeable to any poor visitor 
who comes with a Jong story of trouble and looks for 
sympathy and help. Worry tends to make you chafe 
atthe arrangements of the Disposing Hand above you ; 
it is all pushing in the direction of Curse God and die. 
You know it is. I therefore say that Worry does not 
directly tend to make you good, but rather bad. If we 
are to do anything that is pointed at by the serious 
counsel Grow in grace, we must resist the primary tend- 
encies of Werry. We must counterwork them : evade 
them ; somehow get the better of them. All this is one 
step in what I wish to say to you, unknown friend. 

What I wish to say now is, that we must take Worry 
in hand, with determination. And this is just what in 
fact we failtodo. Thereare many folk who will pray 
earnestly for God's grace, and put their whole mora} 
nature upon the stretch, in the matter of what they 
think greater duties and greater temptations, who, as 
for Worry and its tendencies and forming influences, 
let themselves slide; and this does them the greatest 
harm. It is the besetting sin that weare specially bound 
to resist. It is the atmospbere we are breathing hour by 
hour that it most concerns us to see to that it be health. 
ful. And the moral atmosphere in which most pro- 
fessed Christians of middle age must needs live in this 
nineteenth century is the atmosphere of Worry. The 
sins which do most easily beset most professed Chris. 
tians in these days are the sins to which Worry is the 
great temptation. 

You agree with me, I think, that if we are not spirit- 
ually to deteriorate, between each two years, probably 
each month, we must quite resolutely take Worry in 
hand. And the question ishow?—[The Pulpit of To-Day. 
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@ue Evenina bawe. 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN INDIA.’ 


The volume that we have chosen for this evening’s 
reading gives a lively and entertaining description of 
life in India as it appeared to an English lady some 
years ago. The author, Mrs. Leonowens, is also the 
author of ‘‘The English Governess at the Slamese 
Court” and ‘‘ Romance of the Harem,” books which 
have attracted a large circle of readers. Though there 
have been many changes for the better in Indian civill- 
zation since Mrs. Leonowens’s visit, and particularly in 
regard to sutteeism, infanticide, self-torture and sclf- 
sacrifice to idols, Thuggism, and slavery, and though 
immense progress has been made in establishing schools 
and missions, building railroads and canals, and other- 
wise promoting enterprise, yet the domestic life is to- 
day very much as our author found it a generation ago. 
A very good idea can be obtained from her pleasantly 
written pages of the various races, customs, religious 
and social observances and characteristics of the dwell- 
ers in the far East, as well as of the early history of the 
country and its acquisition by the British Empire. The 
book is fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


A HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS, 


At Bombay Mrs. Leonowens visited the Pinjrapoore, 
or Jain hospital for animals, a peculiarly Oriental insti- 
tution. The Jains are a curious sect, partly Buddhist 
and partly Brahman in belief. Like other Buddhists, 
they have a strong respect for all animal life, not only 
that which is beautful, but that which is weak, help- 
less, and even hideous. The hospital is but one evidence 
of this. The visitor describes the scene as both ludl- 
crous and pathetic. 

‘‘ The monkey part of the hospital was the most en- 
tertaining. A big ape supported itself on crutches; 
another sick inmate was lying stretched full length on 
the floor, gazing most piteously into the keeper's face. It 
seemed to bean object of deep interest to all the other 
monkeys, who clustered around it, The native doctor 
shook his head solemnly, and if it bad been a human 
being be couki not have said more tenderly, ‘ Bachara ' 
bachara ! whoo murta hai’ (Poor thing ' poor thing ' 
ehe is dying). Almost all of the infirm inmates looked 
on their dying comrade with peculiar intelligence in 
their faces, as if they had asort of vague idea of what 
was happening. As I looked ou I could not doubt but 
that each one had somehow divined the meaning of the 
doctor's foreboding shake of the head. 

In these compartments were collected, as {t almost 
seemed, every known «uadruped and biped on the face 
of the globe. Old elephants, dilapidated buffaloes, de- 
plumed ravens, vultures, and buzzards bhobnobbed 
together with gray-bearded goats and most foolish. 
looking old rams ; rats, mice, rabbits, hens, herons, lame 
ducks, forlorn old cocks, and sparrows, jackals. eld 
owls, and geese, live here in harmony side by side. | 
bave been shown through palaces which interested me 
less. 

‘‘We waited to see this curious medley of inmates dine. 
When the food which sulted each class was being con- 
veyed by a band of attendant boys to their various pens, 
troughs, etc., the noise and confusion were deafening. 
The monkeys in particular, with the peacocks—birds 
the moet sacred to the Hindus and Jaina—raised such 
a howland were so importunate to be served first that 
we were glad to escape. Such is the extreme limit to 
which Oriental charity is carried. At first sight it 
seemed absurd beyond words. 

‘* Nevertheless, there is something very noble and 
touching about this ‘infirmary ' for the brute creation. 
Every one who finds any anima] wounded, sick, aged, 
or dying, is authorized to bring it here, and here it is 
really well cared for until death comes to relieve it from 
all suffering. Who can estimate the power of an in- 
stitution that is continually caring for the dumb mutes 
of the animal kingdom, who bear not only man’s bur- 
dens, but his harshness and neglect, with the patience 
of almost sanctified beings.” 

NATIVE SERPENT-CHARMERS 


‘ Before beginning his music, and while the women 
were girding themselves for action, the snake-charmer 
paid us some very startling and original compliments. 
All at once, seizing his bagpipe-like instrument and 
puffing out his polished black cheeks, he produced the 
same «ucer melody that I had first heard, with its end 
lesa reverberations, creating a strange effect upon one’s 
nerves. The women kept time to these sounds by mo- 
tions the most gently waving that one could conceive of. 
When the sounds were low and faint they waved their 
arms and bent forward in graceful undulating curves ; 
then again, as the sounds began to be shrill and plerc- 
ing, they raised thelr arms aloft, turned up their faces 
to the sky, and, poised on tiptoe, beat a rhythmic move 


1 Life and Trards in India. By Anna Harriette Leonowens. 
(Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 
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ment to the sound. The dance was in itself a wonder 
of grace and flexibility. But, strangest sight of all, the 
serpents were equally moved. In raising their heads 
they had thrown off the covers of the basket, and pres. 
ently every snake, large and small—and there were no 
less than six—had begun to take part in this dance, 
their eyes glistening, their forked tongues extended, 
their hoods spread to the utmost; they raised them- 
selves on the abdomen and swayed their heads to and 
fro, following the movements of the charmers and seem- 
ingly ravished with the strange sounds. There was not 
a doubt in my mind, as | watched the serpents, that 
they distinguished the varieties of sound, for with every 
rise and fall of the music they kept time with their in- 
flated hoods and slender forms. 

‘Suddenly the serpent-charmer started to his feet 
and began a wild circular movement, accompanied with 
wilder and more energetic sounds, which were re- 
verberated from every rock of the hill. After a few 
minutes he stood stiJl, and, taking for a moment the 
instrument from his mouth, uttered a sudden ‘Ah” 
short, sharp, and guttural, and all at once resumed his 
former movements both of sound and action. We in- 
voluntarily turned our eyes in the direction of those of 
the serpent-charmer, and noticed a slight movement in 
the grass and brushwood that covered the ground floor 
of the ‘ Aviary ;' and as we looked, the head and neck 
of a cobra de capello of large size rose above the grass. 
The strange reptile approached nearer and nearer. He 
passed with folded hood through the open wirework of 
the ‘Aviary.’ Out of it, he once more unfolded his 
hood, and, waving it to and fro, looked like one sud- 
denly awakened to some subtle and purely spiritual in- 
fluence ; be leaped rather than crept toward the sound 
of the charmer ; every curve, every change of motion, 
and every movement of the body betrayed an ex:juisite 
apprehension of the peculiar waves of the melody. The 
serpent, followed by another more slender in propor. 
tions, leaped almost into the arms of the charmer, and, 
swinging their bodies to and fro, both snakes seemed to 
give themselves up to the enchantment of sound. Very 
slowly but deliberately the serpent-charmer dropped 
his hand, and, stooping over the head of the largest ser- 
pent, playing all the while, grappled it just under the 
head by the thumb and forefinger, and handed it to one 
of the men. This done, he proceeded to enchant and 
capture the smaller snake, which was accomplished in 
the same way. Then he dropped his instrument, took a 
curious flint knife out of his bag, and, pressing tightly 
the windpipe of each of the serpents in turn, cut out the 
bags containing the poisonous fluid, and dropped the 
deadly reptiles, now rendered forever harmless, into the 
bags. This was done in broad daylight, in the open 
air, where no deception could have been practiced.” 


DOMFSTIC LIFE IN INDIA, 


‘*To begin with, there were too many servants for so 
quiet and unpretendipg a household, but I soon found 
it would be still more difficult to do with fewer; ‘ dus- 
too,’ custom, was flung into my face morning, noon, and 
night. I implored my husband to send half of them 
away, but if he sent one off, cither the whole gang dis- 
appeared like a flash, or else the work of the banished 
servant was scrupulously avoided by every one in the 
establishment. There was, in short, a servant for every 
distinct thing to be done in the house. There was a 
‘khansamah,’ or native butler, a high-caste Hindoo, 
who was supposed to keep al] the servants in order, but 
who invariably incited a revolution in the camp if I 
wished anything to be done my way and not his. Then 
there was a cook, a ‘kling’ (a name fora certain race, 
natives of Madras), who got drunk whenever we hap- 
pened to have friends to dinner; there was a cook’s 
mate, who was inclined to be musical just as we were 
going to sleep; there was a ‘ buttee-wallah,’ or lamp- 
lighter, «a stripling, some near relation of the butler's, 
whose friends and relatives were always dying, and who 
asked permission three times in the course of a few months 
to be allowed to go and bury his mother. When I very 
gently, because of his flowing tears and doleful expres. 
sion of face, reminded him that he had already buried 
or burned her twice, he burst into a passionate sob and 
said, ‘Oh! that one was my aunt's mother, and the 
last one my father's mother, but this is my own, own 
mother.’ Of course I had to let him go off for two or 
three days, and the butler too, who was also a mourner. 
Then there was besides these an ‘ ayahb,’ or lady’s maid ; 
a ‘dhoby,’ or washerman, who caine to the house once 
a week for the clothes, and stayed away sometimes for 
three weeks, owing to that chronic epidemic, death in 
the family ; a ‘ bheestic,’ who filled the tube in the 
bathroom with water, and did nothing else; a ‘ jarroo- 
wallah,’ who only came each morning and swept the 
house and grounds, and then disappeared until] the next 
time ; a coachman, a groom, a ‘ pundit,’ or professor of 
Oriental languages; and lastly a tailor, whose naime 
was Tom.” ... 

THE CUP DANCE, 

‘* Then came the cup dance, which was performed by 

the lovely girl who had so captivated my fancy. She 


advanced with slow and solemn step to the center of the 


platform, and, tsking up a tier of four or five cups 
fitting close into one another, she placed this tieron her 
head, and immediately began to move her arms, head, 
and feet in such gently undulating waves that one im 


agined the cups, which were all the time balanced ow 
her head, were floating about her person, and seemingly 
everywhere except where she dextrousiy poised and 
maintained them. This dance was concluded by a cup 
being filled with sherbet and placed in the middle of the 
platform. . Removing the cups from her head, the 
dancer, her eyes glowing, her breast heaving, swept 
toward the filled cup as if drawn to it by some spell, 
round and round, now approaching, now retreating, 
till finally, as if unable to resist the enchantment, she 
gave one long sweep round it, and, clasping her arms 
tightly behind her, lay full length on the pavement, and 
taking up with her lips the brimming cup drained its 
contents without spilling a drop. Then putting it 
down empty, she rose with the utmost grace and bowed 
her head before us, her arms still firmly clasped behind 
her. The grace, beauty, and elegance of her move 
ments were incomparable; the spectators were too 
deeply interested even to applaud her. She retired amid 
a profound and significant silence to her place.” 


AN ADVENTURE WITH ROBBERS. 


“About midnight my mother was suddenly aroused 
by a slight shuffling noise. She raised her head, and, 
looking toward the spot whence the sound proceeded, 
was horrified at seeing the shadows of the nude figures 
of several men passing between the outer and inner 
walls of the tent. Presently a gang of Bhi! robbers 
opened the tent-door and stood before her, confronting 
her, armed with bows and poisoned arrows. There 
were six men in all, with nothing on their persons but 
langovtis of straw around their loins, and their bodies 
highly greased, so as to slipaway from the grasp of apy 
person who attempted to seize and hold them 

“* Divining that their object was to rob the tumbril, 
the brave lady, without uttering a single cry, sprang to 
her feet, standing erect and seemingly fearless, and gaze«| 
defiantly at them. Fora moment or two the foremost 
robbers seemed to hesitate. Then the one of the gang 
nearest her addressed her in Guzerat!, and said, ‘ Woman, 
we do not desire to hurt you ; we only mean to possess our. 
selves of what we need, the money in ‘that cart there ;' say- 
ing which, he attempted to advance toward the tumbril. 
The intrepid wife suddenly remembered that the Bhils 
hada superstitious reverence for the person of woman, 
and before they had time to reach the tumbri! she flung 
herself on her face and hands across their path, and said 
solemnly in Guzerati, ‘Only by stepping over a woman's 
body can you obtain possession of what is intrusted to the 
care of her husband.’ There she lay, not daring to utter 
another word, trembling from head to foot, and antici 
pating momentary death from their cruel arrows. Min- 
ute after minute passed away, but she stlll did not dare 
to open her eyes or even turn her head toward them. 
After lying there for nearly half an hour, which seemed 
almost an eternity of agonizing suspense, and unable to 
endure it any longer, she ventured timidly to glance in 
the direction of the robbers, and, lo! their places were 
empty ; the tent-door wasclosed. The [hil freehooters, 
hearing this strange being address them in their own 
language, hurling at them one of their most formidable 
threats, had vanished as softly as they had entered the 
tent, vanquished by the presence of mind shown by a 
delicate woman.” 


A PRIMITIVE BANK. 


‘We visited a banker's office in the native city of 
Poonah. This bank, in which large sums are deposited 
and extensive business transacted, was nothing but a 
mud house plastered over without and within. 

“The bank where our pundit obtained his ‘ hoondee,’ 
or money-order, was mansged, in the absence of his 
father, by a young Hindu boy who could not have been 
over twelve years of age. This youthful cashier as. 
tonished us with his accuracy and «uickness in count 
ing and discounting money. His only account book, 
as far as I could see, was a flat board covered with fine 
white sand. ©n this primitive slate he made al! his 
calculations, writing them down with his forefinger. 
When he had finished he blew away the sand and 
handed over the amount due to the pundit, with futerest 
for odd days, etc., all calculated with the nicest accuracy 
down to the smallest fraction. We wondered very 
much to see these bankiag establishments left in the 
charge "of such young lads, who sit there demurely— 
and, what is more strange, securel y—unti! late at night, 
often amid heaps of gold, silver, and other coin left 
temptingly in full view ; but one rarely hears of any 
attempt to rob them. 

‘ The bankers’ checks are written on a thick, country- 
made paper ; every check has a secret mark or sign that 
renders forgery difficult. It is rolled up and fastened 
with gum-water, and thus laks upon laks of rupees 
are circulated with ease and safety throughout the 
country.” 
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Books GlUTHORS. 


THE MALMESBURY MEMOIRS.’ 


Following the example of his grandfather, whose 
diary and correspondence were edited by the present 
Earl, the latter has given to the world a condensed 
and unconventional record of a long life of staves- 
manship, diplomacy, and travel. Lord Malmesbury 
was by no means one of the greatest of Eoglish 
Ministers ; it may, indeed, be said that the word great 
can in no degree be applied to him. But he did, at 
least, fill temporarily one or two very important cabinet 
positions, he had a close iutimacy with much greater 
personages than himself, he traveled much and was an 
eagerly observant man, and he stored up scores of odd 
anecdotes, social incidents, and witty sayings. His auto- 
biography has faults, and very serious ones, but it bas 
many rich nuggets for those who will take the trouble 
to search. The worst failing of the book is due to the 
fact that Malmesbury was, as the “ British Quarterly” 
well says, what Matthew Arnold calls a barbarian, cher- 
ishing through life the serene contempt of foreigners 
which is the British tradition, with a taste for seeing 
hangings, pugilism, ana the like, hard on women, and 
not too delicate with the pen. Many of his anecdotes, 
indeed, are both coarse in themselves and coarsely told. 
The diary, too, is, from a literary point of view, deficient, 
sometimes scrappy and overcondensed, sometimes prosy 
an: trivial. But if one reads between tne lines intelli- 
gentiy, it is an interesting commentary on the manners 
and politics of a generation ago. 

Lord Malmesbury was an Eton boy, and relates that 
in his day there wereseveral pitched battles of pugilism, 
in one of which a gallant boy was killed. ‘‘ Stage 
coaches used to stop under the playing-field wall to see 
these duels.”” In early manhood he witnessed the Poor- 
Law riots of 1830, and took part in fights with the mobs 
of rioters and rick-burners. Entering politics, he be- 
came a member of the first Derby Cabinet, and a great 
part of his volume is devoted to tracing the history of 
the three Derby administrations. Of the death of Lord 
George Bentinck he writes: ‘It wil leave Disraeli 
without a rival, and enable him to show the great genius 
he undoubtedly possesses.” Later he quotes Louis Na- 
poleon s estimate of Disraeli: ‘‘ The Emperor's opinion 
of Disraeli was that he has not the head of a statesman, 
but that he is, like all literary men, as he has found 
them, from Chateaubriand to Guizot, ignorant of the 
world, talking well, but nervous when the moment of 
action arrives.”” Lord Derby’s recklessness in politics is 
illustrated by the fact that at the time the English 
propositions as to Russia were rejected by the Vienna 
Conference, Lord Derby did not know it for a week, 
being absorbed in racing matters, and forgetting to 
look at the papers! Louis Napoleon was one of Lord 
Malmesbury’s early friends. At their first meeting ia 
youth, “ue was a wild, harum scarum youth, or what 
the French call un crane, riding at full gallop down the 
streets to the peril of the public, fencing and pistol- 
shooting, and apparently without serious thoughts of 
any kind, although even then he was possessed with 
the conviction that he would some day rule over 
France.” After the Boulogne fiasco, the Earl vis- 
ited Napoleon at Ham. The pretender to the throne 
declared that his failure was the merest chance, 
and that the army was with him in heart. To prove it, 
he said : ‘*‘ You see that sentry under my windows? I 
do not know if he is one of mine or not; if he is he will 
cross bis arms ; if not, he will do nothing when I make 
the sign."’ The first sentinel failed to respond, but the 
second instantly gave the countersign. Napoleon de- 
clared that his illustrious uncle’s great mistake was in 
not having made friends with Eng'and. Thiers, speak- 
ing of Prince Louis, said to Malmesbury : ‘‘ Je l'ai beay- 
coup étudié de prés et de loin, et c’est un homme absolu- 
ment nul.” Of Napoleon’s firmness and refraining from 
complaint or querulousness after his fall, Lord Malmes- 
bury speaks in the highest terms. 

Of the ball to the young Queen Victoria at the Guild- 
hall after her coronation, the author says: ‘* People 
very ridiculous. The ladies passed her at a run, some 
curtseying, and then returning to stare at her. Some of 
the gentlemen parsed with their arms round the ladies 
waists, others holding them by the band at arm's length, 
as if they were going to dance a minuet. One man 
kissed his band to the Queen as he went by, which set 
her Majesty off in a fit of laughter.” In 1854 we find 
recorded that the most abeurd reports are rife concera- 
ing Prince Albert, and are believed by the public, even 
to that of his being sent to the Tower for unconatita- 
tional practices.” Here isa ludicrous story about Lord 
Brougbam : ‘‘Lord Brougham called, and in his 
usual manner fell on his knees before Lady Malmes- 
bury, kissed her hand, and then asked me if Louls 
Napoleon was not my son.” In 1840 the Ear] witnessed 


1 Memoirs of an Er-Minister. An A . By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford,) 


the execution of Courvoisier, and evidently enjoyed 
it very much, though he was shocked at seeing “‘ punch, 
or some beverage of that sort, handed around in the 
prison, as if it was a pleasant scene of festivity.” The 
late Mrs. Norton. the authoress, and the granddaughter 
of Sheridan, is described as an extraordinary woman, 
who kicked Lord Melbourne’s bat over her head.” Visit- 
ing Lord Gray, he noticed two peculiarities, one the prac- 
tice of the Bons and daughters of calling their parents by 
their Christian names, Charles and Mary ; the other, the 
taste of the whole family for argument. We close our 
desultory glimpses at Lord Malmesbury’s goesip, which 
may, however give some general idea of the character 
of his ‘‘ Memoirs,” with two or three of scores of brief, 
witty stories : 

‘* We went to Chillingham Castle, where Mr. Burrel, 
a clergyman, told us the story ofa little gir) at his school, 
who was asked what the outward and visible sign in 
baptism was; to which she replied, ‘The baby.’ We 
dined with the Hardwickes, and met Lord Clarendon, 
who told us some amusing stories of the sayings of the 
Americans at Rome. One lady, who lived in the Via 
Babuino, near a Jesuit propaganda college, said, ‘1 live 
in Baboon Street, opposite one of the pope’s propagating 
houses.’ An American gentleman, being asked what he 
thought of the Venus de’ Medici, said,‘ I never allow 
myself to be put upon by them stone girls.’ . . . 

** After the ceremony (of giving the Victoria Cross) 
Lady Seymour, whom I met, told me that Mrs. Norton, 
talking about it to Lord Panmure, asked, ‘ Was the 
Queen touched * ‘ Bless my soul, no!’ was the reply ; 
‘she had a brass railing before her, and no one could 
touch her.’ Mrs. Norton then said, ‘I mean, was she 
moved ?’ ‘Moved !’ answered Lord Panmure, ‘she had 
no occasion to move!’ ... Sir John Pakington is a 
very young man of his age, both in activity and ap 


} pearance. A slight figure, he is generally to be seen on 


horseback, and always with spurs and dapperly dressed. 
I remember once his keeping us all waiting at a Cabinet 
Council. When at last he appeared, Lord Derby said, 
‘We have been waiting for you, Sir John.’ ‘I am 
sorry, my lord, but I was at Spithead.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
Lord Derby, ‘I'll be bound there never was such & 
swell there before.’” 


ATKINSON’S CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF METH- 
ODISM.’ 


Amorg the memorials which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has erected in observance of its centennial era 
may be reckoned this goodly volume. The scope of the 
work includes the period which began with the organ 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal Church in December, 
1784, and ended with the death of the pioneer founder 
of American Methodism, Bishop Asbury, in 1816. 
The story of the origin, the early strugeles, and the re- 
markable growth of the ‘‘ people called Methodists ” in 
this country ; the etchings of the men who laid its 
foundations in the city and in the wilderness; the 
sketches of the measures which these men devised ; the 
adventures which they passed through, the privations 
they endured, the heroism they showed, and the far. 
reaching successes which they achieved—all this is 
glimpeed, vividly and graphically, by Dr. Atkinson in 
a narrative which is full of interest throughout. Con- 
sidering the influence which Methodism has exerted in 
America—upon other denominations, upon the multi. 
tudes which it has organized into its congregations, 
upon the socia] and political life of the country, upon 
the babits of thrift and industry without which no pros- 
perity is possible either to the family or to the nation— 
and in view of the stand which the denomination has 
taken in regard to slavery, secession, intemperance, and 
other questions, one can hardly doubt that the erection 
of the scattered, incoherent, and demoralized ‘‘ socie- 
ties” (which had been established in various parts of the 
land, between 1766 and 1784, by the laborers sent hither 
by John Wesley) into a fully organized Church, with a 
creed, a liturgy and prayer book, which, however, were 
soon sloughed eff with an episcopal form of govern- 
ment, with a body of properly authorized and ordained 
ministers, and with a wonderful system of ministerial 
supply, called the itineracy—one can hardly doubt that 
this event marked a critical turning-point in the civill. 
zation of the continent and the life of the nation. 

The greatest historians of England, in depicting the 
life of the English people in the eighteenth century, 
have dwelt with fervor and elaboration upon the influ. 
ence exerted by the Wesleyan movement upon the morals, 
the politics, the security, and the growth of that nation. 
In like manner, the present and the future writer of his- 
tory in America, in order to be just, may not fail to 
discern how large a factor of our wast American civil. 
ization American Methodism has been. Without As. 
bury’s foresight, organizing power, and plastic skill, 
exerted all over the land, but especiaily in the rapidly 
growing West and South, transmitted and perpetuated 


1 Centennial History ey American Methodiem. By John Atkin- 
son, D.D. Optavo, York: Phillips & Hunt.) 


by bis itinerants, molding the thought and shaping the 
character and inspiring tbe life of vast multitudes, who 
otherwise would have been, literally, sheep wandering 
in the wilderness without a shepherd, the present foun- 
dations of national presperity, peace, wealth, industry, 
and righteousness would not have been laid. In the 
front rank of the pioneer population—on the outmost 
verge of the effluent wave of westward-flowing popula. 
tions—Asbury kept his skirmishers, his cavalry scouts, 
his ‘‘ brush-rangers,” ever on the alert, and constantly 
at work for Christ and for men. From the day when 
the foot-hills of the Alleghanies formed the eastern 
boundary of that shifting region which we call ‘‘ the 
West,” down to our own time, the Methodist itinerant 
has been at work on the advancing line of the frontier ; 
and wherever he has gone he bas been a chief factor in 
cultivating patriotism, self-reliance, courage, industry, 
along with other practical virtues, while he has preached 
the Gospel so that the common people have heard him 
gladly. This work of Asbury and his pioneer preachers, 
done while the nation was just commencing its career, 
while it was yet mobile, pliant, and tractable, when 
direction was to be given to its aspirations, its aims, its 
habits, and its labors, when fits young life was to be 
molded, and its destiny for ages decided—who can now 
tell its importance and its immeasurable worth ? 

The sketch of Asbury's life which Dr. Atkinson 
gives is well wrought. The sagacity, heroism, tender- 
ness, firmness, the governing qualities, the gentler traits, 
the incessant labors, the far-extending plans, which 
were embodied in this great ecclesiastic, are vividly de- 
picted. What statesman, living in 1797, had a clearer 
conception of the inchoate greatness of the Union than 
is to be viewed in Asbury’s words, where he speaks of 
the ‘‘sixte:n United States rising, not like little settle. 
ments, but like large nations and kingdoms”? The 
itinerants under his command were chiefly young men, 
who are‘described by one of the older itinerants of three- 
quarters of a century ago as “‘a blooming race of hope- 
ful youth, whose only ambition was to emulate the fore- 
most.” 

It is interesting, among other features of this history, 
to note the development of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into something very different from that which 
Wesley planned itto be. John Wesley was an autocrat, 
and tried to make an organization in this country which 
he could rule with «s rigid and unquestioned a sway as 
he exercised over his societies abroad. Asbury wis 
wiser than his ecclesiastical ‘‘father” in England ; 
did not sympathize with the autocratic rule of Wesley : 
and the American preachers, pervaded as they were 
with the growing principles of republicanism, personal 
liberty, and independence, did not long —not more than 
a couple of years, indeed—acknoe ledge the rulership 
of Mr. Wesley. It was a long time. however, before 
the laity came to exercise any authority in the organiza. 
tion, and, as we all know, laymen have been brought 
into the legislative council of the Church only within 
the past thirteen years. 

To the student of social science, of denominational 
achievements, of religious progress, and indeed to the 
man who would really know the his'ory of his country, 
this volume of Dr. Atkinson's is fraugbt with profound 
interest. The appendix gives some hitherto unco- 
ordinated facts, now tabulated, showing the membership 
of Methodist Epiecopal churches in the cities of the 
Union, in comparison with the memtersbip of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, and Protestant 
Episcopal churches. It also gives an interesting 
table showing the educational status of American 
Methodism, which, in connection with the history, 
evinces the fact that, whatever it failed to do in 
this regard in its early history, because of the stress 
of the emergent circumstances in which it was born, 
aod amid which it passed its first years of toil, privation, 
and struggle, the aims and plans of its leaders have 
always been to make learning the handmaid of religion, 
and these aims in later days have been embodied ina 
gratifying array of institutions and educators and 
students. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOYERS.’ 


Dr. Gladden brings to bear upon the religious prob- 
lems of life common sense, which has been humorously 
but truthfully described as uncommon sense, and which 
is nowhere more uncommon than in theological teach- 
ing. A man of broad rather than intense sympathies, 
he has that bumanitarian spirit which has constituted 
the strength of the so-called liberal denominations. A 
man of real but not remarkably intense spirituality, he 
is in his faith and in his spiritual perception of truth 
heartily at one with the great body of evangelical Chris- 
tians. He holds the mystical philosophy, and yet isthe 
furthest possible removed from a mystic; he believes 
in the rigorous application of reason to :eligious ques- 
tions, and yet cannot be called rationalistic. He holds 
fast to the eternal verities of the Christian religion, but 


1 Working People and their Employers. By the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls) 
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lives in the nineteenth century, and applies them to the 
solution of nineteenth century pfoblems. What such 
a man writes about working people and their employers 
is well worth reading by both. He writes in sympathy 
with both; he is nct—such a man cannot well be—a 
partisan or a class leader. He neither patronizes the 
working’nen nor lectures the capitalists. He sees clearly 
and states frankly faults In both ; writes as a Christian 
philantbropist rather than as a philosopher, and attempts 
to show men how they can live advantageously in their 
present social relations, rather than how those social re- 
lations must be or can be changed. He Indicates, 
indeed, that such a change must come; points to co- 
operation as the direction in which we are to look for it, 
and indicates at least some ef the moral conditions 
necessary to successful co operation ; but, on the whole, 
the object of his book may be described as an endeavor 
to deal with questions rather than problems, and the 
questions of to-day rather than with those of to-morrow. 
‘* That any of the questions ralsed,” says he, “‘ get their 
final answer in this book, 1 am not vain enough to 
imagine ; but I hope that it may help a little towards the 
understanding of some of them.” This is an unpreten- 
tious hope, and is fully justified by the book, which 
would be an excellent one to put into the library of any 
workingman’s club, and equally good for the private 
library of any capitalist. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Clark’s Edinburgh Edition 
Text, with a new Historical Preface to each Volume. Under 
the editorial charve of A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Weetern New York, assisted by several Men 
of Letters and Divines. (The Christian Literature Publish- 
ing Company, Baffalo, N. Y.) We give a hearty welcome 
to this work, and we hope that our bury and progressive 
age is not so busy nor so progressive as to be indifferent to 
the Christian literature of the centuries immediately follow- 
ing the Apostolic era. This library is to be completed in 
twenty-four volumes, and to include translations of the 
writings of the Fathers dows to a.p. 325. In order to 
bring the work within the means of theological scholars 
who are moderately paid in this country, three volumes 
are contained in one, at one-third the original cost. The 
Avte Nicene literature possesses for the Christian Church 
a triple value. It forms a connecting link between the 
New Testament and later theology, shows the development 
of theology in its earliest forms, and shows, too, the sim 
plicity ot Christianity before paganism had begun to cor- 
rupt it with ritualism on the one hand, or with intellectual 
refiniogs on the other. Next to the New Testament writ- 
ings, the writings of the Ante- Nicene Fathers give us Chris 
tian thought in its purest and simplest forms. They show 
us how simple Christianity really is, and bow much a great 
deal of what pasees for Christiauity is an accretion of 
a later date—some of it valuable, some of it harwful, 
but none of it casential. To these writings, too, we are in- 
debted for the literary evidence of the genuineness of the 
New Testament books. It bas been asserted that we could 
gather all the essential facts in the life of Christ, and all the 
essential principles which he inculcated, trom a study of 
these Aute Nicene Fathers, if the Goepels were destroyed. 
This fact 1s counted on, and justly, to establish the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament documents, and not all the 
special pleading of the ingetious autbor of ‘* Supernatural 
Religion ’’ is abie to break the force of the argument for the 
antiquity of the four Gospcls which these writings furnirh. 
In Ulustrating the simplicity of Christianity and confirming 
the genuineness of this origipal aocument, they a.so enforce 
the unity of the Christian Church, and indicate the method 
by which the charch must returo to its unity if atall We 
can only be one in Christ Jesus, and in him we can be one 
only as we accept him and bis teacbings in something of the 
childlike simplicity of these early Fathers. Between their 
writings and the inspired writings of the New Testament 
there is indeed a wide gap. They constitute the first.of what 
we may call the New Testament Mishna, the commentaries 
on the sacred text. Later thought bas sounded greater 
depths, and later life has wrought out profounder experi- 
ences, but the student who will go back of Wesley, Caivin, 
and even Augustine, to the Apostolic Fathers, to Justin 
Martyr, lrenwus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Ter- 
tullian, will be astonished to flad bow broad and how catho- 
lic he can be by simply being conservative enough to accept 
asa starting point the positions of those theological leaders 
who stood the nearest among uninspired authors to the 
fountainbead of Coristianity. 

The story of the Greely Relief Expedition has already 
been told by Engineer Melville in his ** In the Lena Delta,”’ 
but in avery burried and sketchy fashion. Thw record of 
the entire Greely expedition will soon be given to the pub- 
lic in Lieutenant Greely’s forthcoming work. In the mean- 
time it is eminently fitting that the detalied account of The 
Rescue of Greely should be iuroished by the one best able to 
do this work accurately and completely, Commander W. 8. 
Scbley. The volume which he has prepared with the assist- 
ance of Professor J. R. Soley (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) is a most satisfactory piece of work, and has few 
superiors in the long list of books on Arctic exploration. 
Tce story is told wita admirable directness and simplicity, 
all salient facts and incidents being clearly set out in due 
order. In point of modesty and {freedom from boastfulocss 
Commander Sebley is a model authur. He also strictly 
guards himeel{f from uttering that severe criticism on offi- 
cial stupidity which his plain but gr phic narrative, never- 
theless, inevitably suggests. A truthful account of the 
relief expeditions of 1882 and 1883, such as is contained in 
the first chapters of this book, cannot be given without 


showing that there was gross neglect in omitting to land 
provisions at Littleton’s Island. The track charts at the 
end of the volume area valuable aid in following the story, 
and the large map of the Polar regions from Baffin's Bay 
to Linco!n Sea is altogether the fullest and latest map of 
the kind in existence. There is no attempt at fine writing 
in the book, nor any of that forced facetiousness which so 
many authors of books of travel and adventure appear to 
consider a necessary part of their work. Bat the interest 
in the relation is well sustained, while the actual discovery 
and rescue is told witha genuine tenderness and pathos. 
Of the worst horrors of the terrible struggle for existence 
Commander Schley says little or nothing, and it is doubtless 
well not to peer too cariously into the sufferings of the fam 
ished and emaciated survivors. 

The Resurrection of the Body versus the Methodist Quarterly 
Review and The Christian Union. By the Rev. E. Green. 
(Printed by Phillips & Hunt.) We have very little faith in 
polemical theological pampblets at the best; for the con- 
troversialist is always and inevitably more anxious to make 
@ case than to ascertain the truth, and as ordinarily the 
juryman only has the chance to hear one of the controver- 
sialista, he does not even get the advantage that comes 
from the conflict of opinions. Bat we are very sure that if 
there must be controversial! literature, the controversialists 
sbould at least read the articles which they undertake to 
controvert. Mr. Green bas probably read the ‘* Methodist 
Quarterly,’’ but it is quite evident that he bas not even so 
much as seen The Christian Union; if he had, he would 
have known that there were two articles on the subject of 
the Resurrection in that paper, which were closely con- 
nected ; that the first one was purely exegetical of the fif- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians ; that the second was an 
answer to inquirers, who presented some of the very ques- 
tions which Mr. Green asks as though no answer had been 
attempted ; and he would not ask triumphantly how Mr. 
Abbott reconciles his doctrine of the Resurrection with 
Paul's teaching, when it was based wholly on that teaching ; 
nor sugge+t that he feared to face the sorrow which his doc- 
trine would prcduce, when be undertook to show that the 
more ordinary view had its origin in paganiem, and produces 
wherever it is beld that pagan sorrow against which the 
Apostle waros the Christian when he tells him not to sorrow 
as the others whuv have no hope. Mr. Green is a keen con- 
troversialist, but he will be more successinl the next time 
if he takes the pains to read an article before he undertakes 
to controvert it. Sydney Smith's rule for reviewing a book 
—not to read it, because it prejudices one so horribly—does 
not apply to cordacting a controversy. 

Reassuring Hints. By Henry Footman, M.A. (James Pott 
& Co.) The spirit of this little book is admirably expressed 
in theopening sentence of the preface: ** Let us come out 
into the open and look our opponents in the face.’’ It is 
emphatically a equare book. Fuirness ought not to bea 
rare quality in a theological treatise ; yet we are inclined to 
think it the rarest quality in all polemical literature. This 
book is eminently fair. The writer does not fear to look 
unbelief frankly in the face ; to learn all that it bas to say ; 
to consider and weigh it honestly; and to give a frank 
answer to those who ask a reason for the faith that is in 
bim. He gives to others the line of thought which has been 
helpful to himeelf; and in this frank recognition of the 
fact that even ciergymen need help, that doubt is a neceesary 
or at least a natural condition of though* in our time, and 
an occasion neither for wrath nor for fame, he gives reassur- 
ance to the doubter. It is perhaps this perfect frankness 
and openness which gives this book its power, rather than 
any rare or original arguments in answering objections; it 
is a book of hints rather than of systems; but for any one 
who is half inclined to thiok that unbelief is having it all its 
own way, and that the church dares not meet it, we can 
think of no better treatise to set him right than this unpre- 
tentious but perfectly honest and remarkably lucid little 
volame. 

The third volume of Thirty Thousand Thoughts has just 
been issued by Funk & Wagnalis. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is a stupendous collection of quotations and paz- 
sages from a great number of authors, bearing on theology, 
philosophy, ecclesiastical history, ethics, and kindred 
topics. The editors are Canon Spence, the Rev. Joseph 8. 
Exell, and the Rev. Charles Neil. They have searched 
thousands of volumes, and have made an enormous collec- 
tion of beautiful, valvable, and suggestive thoughts. The 
whole is arranged topically, and will be carefully indexed. 
The present volume deals with ‘“‘ The Virtues” and the 
‘“*Mosaic Economy.’’ The practical value of such a com- 
pendium to writers and sermonizers will be readily seen. 


Monteith’s New Physical Geography (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) is an exceedingly weil arranged and attract 
ive treatise on an interesting subject. The illustrations 
alone are far in advance of those usually seen in school- 
books, and the relief maps are a new and grapbic feature. 
It would seem impossible for the young scholar to complete 
the work withoat acquiring an intelligent interest in the 
underlying principles of geology, meteorology, and physi- 
ography. The latest scientific discoveries and theories are 
‘learly and briefly ciscussed, and such recent occurrences 
as the Ischia earthquakes and the mild shocks in this coun- 
try last summer are illustrated and explained. 

Life's Race Well Run is a pamphiet by Mr. E. H. Parker, 
in which he upholds his claim to the authorship of the poem 
of which the first lines were placed at the head of President 
Garfield's coffin : 

“ Life's race well run, 
Life's work well done, 
Life's crown well won, 

Now comes rest." 

Pusque- Flowers from Pike's Peak (Boston : Lee & Shepard) 
is a dainty little parable of flowers and breezes by Susan 
T. Dambar, suited to the Easter season, and suggested by 


the anemone, or pasque flower, that grows on the slope of 
the far Western peak. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A. D. F Randolph & Co. are to be the publishers of Dr 
Parkburet’s volume of sermons. 

—Protessor David Swing has become a special editoria! 
contributor to the Chicago ** Current.’’ 

— Professor Ebers, the novelist and Egyptologist, is writ- 
ing # biography of the late Professor Leipsiu~. 

—Harper & Brothers are to bring out a new book by Mr. 
Stanley, descriptive of his work on the Congo. 

—Mr. Irving’s admirable address before the Harvard 
students was reprinted in full in the “ Critic’’ of April 4. 

—Eastes & Lauriat (Boston) announce an edition de luze, 
limited to 250 copies, of the ‘‘ Works of Samne) Richardson.”’ 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have issued a new and 
low-priced edition of Harriet Martineau's Autobiography.” 

—Mr. Spurgeon’s new volume, ‘‘ My Sermon Notes, with 
Anecdotes and Illustrations,’’ is inthe press of Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 

—Professor R. B. Anderson, who has recently been ap- 
pointed United States Minister at Denmark, is the well- 
known writer on Scandinavian themes. 

—Mr. Bunce’s novel, ‘“‘ The Adventrres of Timias Terry- 
stone,’’ has appeared from the press of the Appletons, and 
will be sure to find a large circle of readers. 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawford bas placed a new novel in the 
hands of Mesers. Macmillan & Co. for immediate publication. 
It is entitled ** Zoroaster, the Prophet,’’ and the scene is laid 
in ancient Persia. 

— Robert Carter & Brothers have added to their long list 
of publications *‘ Robert Graham’s Promise, a Story for 
Boys,”’ by the author of the **‘ Win and Wear Series ;’ and 
“A City Violet,” by M. E. Winchester. 

—The Boston “Literary World’ of April 4 contains an 
interesting list of books published at Teheran, the capital of 
Persia, last year, which shows a very considerable intellect- 
ual activity among that ancient people. 

—Owen Meredith's *‘ Glenaveril,’’ now in course of publi- 
cation in parts by D. Appleto-= & Co., proves to be a series 
of eulogistic portraitures in verse of conservative English 
politicians, and of satirical and rather abusive caricatures of 
Liberal politicians. 

— Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. will shortly issue a new 
and improved edition of W. H. Whitmore’s “ Ancestral 
Tablets,”” a book of diagrams for pedigrees, so arranged 
that eight generations of the ancestors of any person may 
be recorded in a connected and simple form. 

—Tbe Century Company bave purchased a large piece of 
ground at the northeast corner of Lafayette Place and 
Fourth Street, near The Christian Union office, and bave 
begun the erection of a large building to accommodate the 
printing establishment of Dc Vinne & Company, the printers 
of the Century and “St. Nicholas.”’ 

—The first number of the new French ‘“‘ Revue Contem- 
poraine'’ contains a long and very eulogistic criticism of 
Edgar Poe, and announces, among other features of coming 
numbers, a critical article on Walt Whitman. The 
“Revue,’’ although professing to represent no literary 
school, evidently takes ground with the more moderate 
realists. 

—The contributors to that admirable series, ‘‘ Stories by 
American Authors,’’ enjoyed a delightful sequel to the com- 
pletion of its publication in a dinner given by Mr. Chailes 
Scribner at the Union League Club. The menu prepared for 
the occasion was copied from the cover of the series,and bore 
the inscription : ‘Stories by American Authors; Re« upera- 
tive Supplement; Special Limited Edition from New 
Plates.” 

—On the spring list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the 
“Life of Samuel Adams,” by Professor J. K. Hosmer, in 
the “‘American “tatesmen”’ series; the “‘ Life of N. P. 
Willis,”’ by Professor H. A. Beers, in the “‘ American Men 
of Letters ;’"’ and in the series of “American Common- 
wealtbs,”’ ** California,”’ by Dr. Josiah Royce; Kansas,” 
by Professor L. W. Spring; and “ Tennessee,’’ by Dr. 
James P. Phelan. 

—A characteristic painting of Alma Tadema furnishes the 
subject for the frontiepiceee of the April ‘* English Illustrated 
Magazine’ (Macmillan & Co.). A profusely illustrated 
article by Mr. J. E. Panton, *‘ Highways and Byways,”’ 
gives pleasant glimpses of village scenery near London and 
out of the worn routes of travel. By far the most interest- 
ing paper of the number is Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “ Inter- 
viewed by an Emperor,’ telling the story of the famous 
war correspondent’s gailop from tbe Schipka pass, whence 
he brought the first news of the battle to the Russian 
Emperor’s camp. The serials by Bret Harte and Hugh 
Conway continue. 

—A very important publishing andertaking, and one of 
particular jaterest to clergymen, is the “ Library of the 
Fathers of the Church ’’to be bought out by J. Fitzgerald, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. It is proposed to include in 
a series published twice a month, at twenty-five cents per 
number, or $a year, the complete collection of patristic 
literature printed in (1548-1580) uoder the title 
* Library of the Fathers.’’ These Curistian classics will be 
reproduced without abridgment, will contain double the 
amount of reading matter given in the “ Ante Nicene 
Library,”’ and the cost will be less than one-eighth the sum 
charged for the original edition in England. The specimen 
pages of “ The Confessions of St. Augustine "’ show a hand- 
some page, clear type, and good paper. The works ir- 
cluded all belong to the period preceding the division of the 
church into Eastern and Western branches, and are 
edited by Oxford divines. The series when complete should 
be on the book-sheilf of every student of theology, and will 
make a valuable addition to the working library of every 
minister 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 16._ 


MUSIC AND ART. 


All lovers of fine etchings should pay a visit in these 
‘ays to Keppel’s print-shop in East Sixteenth Strect 
where there are now on exhibition two collections of 
etchings of unusualinterest. The one wl ich attracts the 
vreater attention is, perhaps, the collection of etchings by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, the talented young Philadelphian. 
Mr. Keppel is the exclusive publisher, both in Ameria 
and Europe, of all of Mr. Pennell’s etchings, and he 
has brought together here the most complete collection 
of them that has ever been made. Mr. Pennell, in his 
capicity as an illustrator, often finds it so much to his 
tisic, both in the way of rendering effects and asa 
matter of facility, to produce an etching instead of a 
pen-and-ink sketch or a wash drawing, that many of 
the designs which he submits to the magazines, ‘‘ The 
Ceatury,” of New York, and the ‘‘ Portfolio,” of Lon- 
(lon, fur instance, are finished etchings. They thus be- 
come the property of the magazine, and only after a 
certain period of time has assed become, by arrange- 
ment with the publishers, so to speak, public property. 
Thus it happens that the present collection Is lacking in 
fine proofs, or any proofs at all, of several of Mr. Pen. 
nell’s plates, which are still serving their time in the 
hands of the magazine publishers. With these ex- 
ceptions, however, the collection ia, as was noted above, 
very complete. 

A prominent etching which hangs on the west wall {fs 
that of the ‘‘ Ponte Vecchio” in Florence, a city which 
Mr. Penne!! has appeared to grasp mentally, and assim- 
ilate for the purposes of an etcher’s treatment, as com- 
pletely as Mr. Whistler has ‘‘ done” Venice and Lon- 
don. Many of the etchings are Florentine views, and 
this one of the *‘ Ponte Vecchio” has already been made 
familiar to the public through the pages of the ‘‘ Cent- 
ury ” magazine, as an illustration to the charming series 
of papera on Florence by Mr. W. D. Howells, now run- 
ning in that periodical. 

Another excellent plate is called ‘‘ An American Ven- 
ice,” and represents the water way of a small town on 
one of the rivers or bayous of Louisiana. Other etchings 
represent various characteristic places of so different 
cities as Venice, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Sienna, 
Florence, and other Italian cities. It is a curious phase 
of Mr. Pennell's work as an etcher that the picturesque 
in architecture and city life, either in individual build- 
ings or in huge towering masses of stone and brick, 
appeals to him, apparently, more than the purely land- 
scape features of nature in the woods and open fields. 
He certainly has a faculty for seeing picturesquely the 
ordinary, commonplace sights of every-day city life, and 
of conveying his impressions of these in a very striking 
fashion. 

We recently saw a very charming little sketch of Mr. 
Pennell’s. which has not yet appeared publicly, which 
showed as plainly as words bis delight in the picturesque 
sky-lines of great buildings. It was called ‘‘ The Road 
to Pisa.” A broad highway, barely suggested in the 
treatment, led directly from the middle of the fore- 
ground across a perfectly bare and level plain up to the 
far line of the horizon, where, solid and black as silhou- 
ettes against the sky, which was that of evening appar- 
ently, there rose the Cathedral roofs, the Baptistery, and 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. The point of vision being 
very low, kept all else out of the view save the lofty 
heights of these great structures. It was an inconse- 
quential little sketch, intended, perhaps, simply asa 
tail-piece, but the idea was a good one, and it was well 
wrought out. 


To return to Mr. Keppel’s gallery, however, from 
which we have wandered. The second collection is 
that of the works of Mr. Otto H. Bacher, a Cleveland 
(Ohio) artist, who, like Whistler, lost his heart to Venice, 
and, as a consejuence, has portrayed her in almost every 
mood, finding fuller inspiration apparently in the gon- 
dolas and canal life of the sea city, of which scenes there 


‘are very many plates. Mr. Bacher has won golden 


opinions by these Venice etchings, and the two men who 
have preceded him in showing so much of the life of 
Venice in etchings, Whistler and Pennell, may find in 
him an enthusiastic sympathizer; as well as a friendly 
rival. 

Indeed, thereis considerable in the work of Bacher 
which suggests the treatment of both these artists. He 
has Whistler's trick of suggestiveness, to a certain ex- 
tet, or of leaving the imagination to fill out the out- 
lines which the needle barely makes, and he has also 
something of Penne}l'’s keenness in detecting the lurking 
and possible pictorial elements of inanimate structural 
forms. But he has, withal, an individuality that Is 
sufficiently se!f-assertive, and that lends considerable of 
a charm to many of his etchings. They are well worth 
a visit to the gallery. 


Among other fine etchings which Mr. Keppel kindly 
brought out for our benefit were proofs from two re- 
cent plates by Mr. Peter Moran, ‘‘ The Passing Storm,” 
and ‘‘An Old Orchard at Gloucester, Mass.” No less 
an authority than Mr. W. J. Stillman, who does much 
of the art writing for the ‘‘ Evening Post,” has said of 


these two etchings that they reach the high-water mark in 
| American etching ; and they are indeed very fine. In 
the former the cloud effects are very successfully man- 
aged, and in the latter there is a notable rendering of a 
difficult subject—full-foliaged trees in strong sunlight, 
with their shadows—which is vivid and full of life. 


The new Lyceum Theater, under the control of Mr. 
Steele Mackayc, began its career on Monday night, 
April 6, with a very successful representation of 
‘‘ Dakolar.” written for the occasion by Mr. Mackaye. 
The audience was a large and fashionable one, and 
appreciated fully the unusual beauty of the new house 
and the excellence of the performance. The theater 
will, no doubt, become a popular one, and it is to be 
hoped will in time do for dramatic art in this coun 
try what its namesake in London has done for Eng- 
land under the management of Henry Irving. 


Speaking of theatrical managers, and of Irving 
specially, itis worthy of remark that the latter gentle 
man, who is a paragon of managers, and has shown 
that stage representation is worthy of a place among 
the fine arts, received a well-deserved compl|iment last 
week, before his final departure for England, in the 
form of a testimonial dinner at Delmonico’s, which 
was attended by 200 well-known peraons, representing 
many professions and interests. Senator William M. 
Evarts and the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher sat re. 
spectively at Mr. Irving's right and left hand, and 
speeches were made by them and by other prominent 
guests of the evening. Mr. Irving himself was very 
happy in his remarks, and the occasion was a tribute, 
to the man and the actor, of which he may well be 
proud. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FARMERS’ WIVES. 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

You wished to coerce every husband to read the story 
of Marion Harland, in The Christian Union of February 
26. So we read it carefully. You say: ‘‘ It is a tragedy 
of common life. And there are thousands of homes in 
America where the story which Marion Harland’s elo- 
quent pen has told is repeated, though it does not come 
to the same dramatic and startling end. And manya 
husband kills his wife by inches who would treat her 
more mercifully if he killed her by a blow.” ¥ 

We think it is unkind, if it is not untruthful, for you 
and Marion Harland to draw such a dark, dismal! pict- 
ure of farm life. You want us to sit down and confess 
if we bring as many flowers to the goodwife as in youth- 
ful days. Yes: we often bring in beautiful wild flowers 
from the fields and forests. 

‘* How long since you have given an evening of rest- 
ful companionship with her?’’ Last evening. 

‘* How long since you have read a book aloud to her 
in the evening ?” We read aloud often, but are not 
loug-winded enough to read a whole book. 

*““Do you put your horse into your cutter?” Not 
quite; but we put the best horse (Dick) before the cut- 
ter, and invite her to take a ride. 

‘* Sitting down in the confessional” is a new business 
to us, but hope you are satisfied. 

It is all true that farmers and thelr wives work hard. 
But it is always the hard workers, who do not work 
beyond their abilities, that receive and impart the great- 
est good. I have lived among the farmers of Michigan 
over forty years, and have worked with them, met them 
at picnics, parties, farmers’ institutes, and pioneer meet- 
ings, and ought to know them and their doings well. And 
they are a safe, friendly people, and never blow up any 
thing but stumps with dynamite. 

If the farmers in York Stateare al! chronic grumblers, 
we have heard very little grumbling in Michigan. The 
wonder is that they grumble so little when they pay the 
most taxes, and bear the heaviest burdens, and get the 
fewest votes. When we meet farmers and their wives 
at picnics, social gatherings, and pioneer meetings, the 
women look healthier, happier, and handsomer than the 
men. And why should they not? They are kindly 
treated, honored, and respected. While many a one is 
out of bread and work, they have plenty of both. If 
they don’t get good bread, gilt-edged butter, and milk 
and honey, it is their own fault. 

It is a pity to see so many poor, hungry, and almost 
homeless people suffering in great cities, when there are 
thousands of acres of as good land asever the sun shone 
on that only require honest industry to make them 
produce in abundance. More good farmers and farmers’ 
wives are the hope and bulwark of America. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Editor of The Christian Union: 

The amendment (under the above caption) to your 
two articles in regard to the dangers to be apprehended 
from the communistic tendencies of the present day, I 
think is only a ‘‘ true remedy” in name. 

I respect the writer's candor and apparent honesty ; 


there is motion at all events, and, while there is some- 


times motion in dead elgments, it is certain there is no 
life where there is no motion. 

I do not suppose that the editor of The Christian 
Union has “‘ all the truth,” and how much less am I fit 
to be his judge ; but still, as I have no right to repress 
my conscience in the fear of God, | am compelled to 
apply to ‘‘S.” the words of God to Job comforters : 
‘“‘ Ye have not spoken the thing that is right as my serv- 
ant Job has ”—/. ¢., the editor of The Christiam Union 
has. ‘S.” has said some things in regard to churches 
as conservative strength. I, too, will give it as my 
opinion, that so long as churches advocate more univer. 
sal practical justice than outsiders do, God will make 
them to stand, but as soon as outsiders advocate the 
most of universal practical justice, then God will find 
the most of his church away from and apart from all 
merely ecclesiastical establishments, which I am in- 
clined to believe that “8.” referred to as the churches. 

Thus far I can walk haad in hand with Brother 8. 
He wants the church to be permeated with God's Holy 
Spirit, and so do I, and the way for the church to be 
filled with it is, get Individuals filled with it ; and as to 
how individuals are to be filled with it, I think we can 
derive much information from the account of the 
two disciples that went from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 
They communed with each other by the way con- 
cerning Jesus, and .Jesus drew nigh as an utter stranger, 
and introduced himself into their conversation. You 
will notice here that social communion concerning Jesus 
does not enable any one to know Jesus, but only to be 
joined by him asa stranger. Now, you will notice the 
next and second step toward the knowledge of Jesus. 
They did not discourage, but rather encouraged, his so- 
clability, and if they had not have encouraged his so- 
clability they would have lost that comprehensive and 
mighty sermon with which he so graciously and tenderly 
favored them. But this is not enough to open the be- 
ginning of the knowledge of Jesus; and now for the 
third and last requisite for the mere beginning only of 
the recognition or knowledge of Jesus. They con- 
strained him «as an utter stranger to abide with them, 
and no matter how they might bave communed con- 
cerning and even with him,if they had not invited 
him as an unpretendiog stranger to abide with them, 
and partake of their hospitality, they would never have 
recognized him as the Son of Giod ; and though he ap- 
peared to others under other circumstances, we may 
safely aftirm from the teaching of the patsage I have 
rudimentarily analyzed. They, at least, had the foun. 
dations of the like spirit of charity in their characters. 

I know nothing of the circumstances of 8., but if he 
would not like the power and the privilege of inviting 
any promising, poor, discontented, because crushed, 
person, that communes with him respectfully concern- 
ing Jesus, to partake of his hospitality, then we may 
safely say, however much he may have communed 
socially concerning Jesus, and even with him, he knows 
him not. 


SOCIALISM IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Editor Christian Union: 

Having read with deep interest your article in The 
Christian Union entitled ‘‘ Ominous Indications,’”’ as a 
student of human nature here in the far West, I desire 
to testify to some personal observations Having trav. 
eled extensively over the Western States and Territories, 
mixing in and familiarizing myself with the working 
classes of all kinds, I confess that my sympathies are 
not entirely with them, Allowing there are exceptions, 
I speak of the majority. The men ifn the mines, the 
railroad hands, and others, generally earn good living 
wages ; the former about $3 per day, the others accord - 
ing to the grade of work. On the evening of pay-day, 
the gambling and drinking saloons with open doors are 
literally packed, the approach to the gaming-tables and 
bar being a solid mass of men ; and I speak from per- 
sonal inspection when I say that many, after losing all 
of their hard-earned week's wages, will, even in bitter 
cold weather, take the very gloves from off their hands 
and the muffler from their neck, to pay for drink! 
After remaining in a drunken stupor for a day or night, 
they return to their homes, and ‘‘sober up,” finding 
themselves penniless, with a family clamoring for 
bread. These very men are loudest in the protestations 
against the better classes; the one — his money to 
enrich gamblers and saloon-keepers, the other puts aside 
some for a dull season. ‘There are many cases through- 
out the West of men working side by side for years ler 
similar w ; to-day one owns his cheerful little home, 
the other lives in the public-house ; consequently, one 
is a law-abiding citizen, the other a Soclalist—it is the 
same old story. No one can realize the millions of dol- 
lars of hard-earned money that find their way into the 
saloon-keeper's pocket: if this money could have been 
employed in a rational way, tens of thousands of men 
to-day could have owned thelr own homes; and men 
who own their own homes are not often found among 
the revolutionary classes. 

Let the saloon—that stepping-stone to everything that 
is demoralizing—be Bldosl under check, and we will 
hear less of wild, unreasonable talk. It is a diffi- 
cult task to undertake, but it is one of the roots of the 
trouble. TRAVELER, 

Col., February 26, 1885, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


April 16, 1885: 


CONQUERING BY STARVATION. 


Governor of Kharkoff. The Governor | 
sent down a commissioner with plenary | _ 


A terrible story of the outrages perpe- powers, accompanied by the chief doctor 
trated on politica] prisoners in the Siberian | of the province, who tried to force food 


prison at Kara is related in the San Fran 
cisco ‘‘ Chronicle 

‘* Not very long ago one of the prisoners 
escaped, and by way of hindering future 
attempts of the same sort and punishing 
those who remained for not betrayiug their 


comrades, the Cossack guard was let loose, 


on them. They were dragged outof their 
cells in the middle of the night, rolled on 
the ground, beaten with the butt ends of 
muskets,and searched for concealed weap- 
ons and tools. Then everything was 
taken from them—books, tables, steols, 
and nearly all their clothing. Their 
friends who lived in the town were not 
allowed to see them, and as a further 
indignity they were informed that they 
would no longer enjoy immunity from 
corporal punishment. Among the political 


prisoners was a certain Zyploy, an ordi_, 


nary criminal, who was further accused of 
having been in secret relations with polit- 
ical exiles living in Siberia. This man 
was one day called before the commandant 
of the prison, and, for some trifling infrac- 
tion of the rules, ordered to be flogged in 
presence of the other prisoners. This was 
done to show to the latter what fate was In 
store for them, and asa proof of his sin- 
cerlty Zyploy was flogged a second time 
anda third. Now, on the continent of 
Europe, and above all in Russia, corporal 
punishment fs regarded by educated people 
as the very worst of degradation. They 
resent it as the moet deadly of Insults. 
When Vera Sassoulitch shot Trepoff for 
striking Bovoliouboy she was acquitted 
by the jury on the ground tha: the blow 
inflicted on him, which, being bound, he 
was unable to resist, fully justified her in 
shooting his aggressor. 

‘* Nearly all the Russian political pris- 
oners belong to the class of nobles ; a high 
sense of personal dignity and the threat of 
being publicly flogged stung those of Kara 
to madaess.. They resolved to strike. The 
commandant was informed that unless the 
threat of punishing them for any offense 
whatever with the stick was uncondition- 
ally withdrawn they would eat no more 
food. The commandant refused, and the 
struggle began. These men, though 
enfeebled by long confinement and insuf- 
ficient nourishment, had yet enough 
strength of will to lie down on their beds 
and refuse to eat. For nine days the 
strange contest lasted, and they were all 
like to die when the commandant owned 
himself beaten and promised that, if they 
would only consent to live, he would un- 
dertake never to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on the prisoners under their charge. 
But their health, already impaired by 
confinement, was ruined outright by their 
long fast. To several it proved fatal, but 
the commandant kept his word. 

** This is not the first instance on record 
of death by starvation in a Russian prison. 
The example was set in the prison of Novo 
Belgorod in 1878, when one of the political 
prisoners was terribly ill-treated by a 
brutal jafler called Djebaderi, and they 
were denied the privileges which were 
granted to the commonest malefactore— 
that of working in the workshops, of being 
together during work, of getting food from 
outside, of reading books permitted by the 
State censorship, and of commonly humane 
treatment from jailersand wardens. Asa 
protest against their treatment, and as a 
means of enforcing compliance with their 

they resolved to abstain from 
food, At first the director made light of 
the matter. ‘Let them alone for a day 
or two,’ he sald, ‘and they wil! eat fast 
enough.’ But when three days passed 
and they still fasted, he became alarmed, 
dismissed all the obnoxious jailers, and en- 
treated the strikers to break their fast. 
Not until all their demands were complied 
with, they said; and the fast went on 
three days longer. Then the director, be- 
side himself with fear—for what would 
Russia say, what would Europe say, if a 
hundred prisoners should die of starvation! 
—telegraphed for instructions to the 


- | into the prisoners’ mouths, and sought by 
other means to defeat their designs; but 
all was in vain, and after a fight of ten 
‘lays the authorities gave in to their de- 


mands. None but members of the Sclav 
races are capable of self-sacrifice so super- 
natural, of endurance so heroic, as was 
displayed by these prisoners. Men of 
English blood would have made a com- 
bined attack on their jailers at a)! hazards, 
and died fighting rather than perish of 


hunger.” 


A GAMBLING TRAGEDY. 

The English papers give the following 
account of the latest tragedy at Monte 
Carlo, the strangest and saddest of the 
many suicides of that plague-smitten spot : 
‘* Hitherto suicides, however numerous, 
have been powerless to bring about the 
purging of this Augean stable. But a 
tragedy has just been enacted within the 
little principality which should tell power- 
fully against the continuance of its gam. 
bling saloon. A clerk in a German house 
of business, while spending his honey. 
moon fn Italy, received the sum of 40,000 
franca in pay ment of a bill due to his em- 
ployers. On his way home he had the 
misfortune to stop at Monte Carlo; but, 
fearing its temptations, intrusted this 
money to the custody of his young wife. 
On his return; after a brief absence, he 
was alarmed to find his wife missing. 
The terrible fact leaked out, despite the 
efforts of the authorities to kecp the mat- 
ter a secret. The bride, it appears, en- 
tered the casino from curlosity. Its allure. 
ments were, however, too much for her, 
and she began’ by staking smal] sums. 
These, of course, she lost. Females, em- 
ployed for the purpose, egged her on tu 
risk larger sums in the fatal hope of re- 
trieving her lost fortune. Stake after 
stake was played until the last franc of 
the money confided to her safe keeping 
by her husband was gone. In her de- 
spair, the young wife flung herself from 
the rocks into the sea, preferring death to 
facing the man upon whom she had 
brought ruin. A more tragic end to a 
honeymoon could not be pictured. Nice 
is waking up to the fact that it {ts being 
seriously injured by the close proximity 
of this dangerous neighbor. This fact, 
coupled with the painful impression pro- 
duced by the latest tragedy, may force 
the hand of France te bring about a sup- 
preasion of the fatal attractions of Monte 
Carlo.” 


VERY OBLIGING. 


‘‘Here, mister, you've dropped your 
overshoe |” shouted a gentleman in a 
street-car the other day, as an old man got 
out at acrossing and hoisted his umbrella. 
The man didn't appear to hear, so the 
kind-hearted passenger seized a number 
twelve rubber shoe that lay on the floor, 
and threw it after him, the shoe hitting | 
him in the back as the car rolled away. 
The passengers were all astonished at the 
old man’s irritation, for he shook his fist 
angrily after tue car, and walked off with- 
out picking up the rubber. Everybody 
laughed, especially the shoe-thrower, uatil 
a little boy stopped eating peanuts and 
said to him: ‘‘I guess you dropped that 
shoe yourself, mister. You've only got 
one on.” And the renewed laughter 


nearly jarred the car off the track as the| | 
benevolent gentleman climbed out to/ 


catch the next car back.—{ Youth's Com- 
panion. 
The teacher at the Lower Grammar 


School in this city was recently exercis- 


ing her class in geography, the lesson 


being on the State of New York. When 
the city of Buffalo was reached, the teacher 
said to the class, ‘‘Can any one tell me 
what noted man came from the City of 
Buffalo?” Up goes the hand of a young- 
ster. ‘‘ Well, who was he?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ Buffalo Bill!” replied the ur- 
chin.—[{ Belfast Journal. 
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East Angels. Part V. 


lnces of resort by pr omine nt ‘eum lay Se ne» 
forkers. Truly a first class collection of ex - 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON; 


lent new hymns and music 


By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, cta. ; per hundred. 
AND Singing on the Wa 
At the Red Glove. Part V, 


or Prayer. Meeting, with 175 Hymns aud Tunes of 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. 8S. REINHART, 


the best character. 
Prtee, 5 ets. $1.0 per dozen. 
ARE CONTINUED IN 


A Song Look for the INrayr 
Fresh Flowers. CLASSES of Sunday -Schow)ls. 


One may search long before finding so thoroughly 


j pretty and engaging a collection of true CHIL 
DREN'S HYMNS TUNES, not babyish, but sweet, 
| reverent, and siniple, Nicely printed and adorned 
with pletures 
| By EMMA PITT. 
} Price, cts. ; $2. per dozen. 


r very successful Sunday-School Song Books are 
Light and cx ets.), M. Melntosh. 


(No. 420) Beacon Lig ets.) Te ‘nney and Hofman 
anner of Victory etw.), Abbey and Munger. 
FOR MAY Robes cts), 
Good News cts.) M. Melntosh. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price 
atso ConTal Ne 
Spring Blossoms, 
Frontisplece, From a Drawing by How AnD 
PYLE; | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


Gag. Dereon & Co.. 867 Breadiway, New York. 


Espanola and its Environs, s U N D AY S Cc H oO oO LS 


By Biner Harrison. Illustrated by the Author; "AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.’ 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Through London by Canal, off 


By Dr. Bensawin Martin. Illustrated; | 
-- NEW SINCINC BOOK 


Jersey Cattle in America, By Geo. F. ROUT and C. C. CASE, authorsof ** Pras 
ul wr. 
By Hark Comerock. Illustrated ; THE WORDS 
Throughont the entire book are strong, helpfut, 
couragiug and full of the ** Wondrous Love” of Hi 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


tres, and ins spiring. and has the added 
ild- j charm of exactiv the sentiments of =e 

A Wild-Goose Chase. Il. The Flight. words with which it is associated. It has been e¢ 
By F. D. Mitier. Illustrated by the Author and ally prepared to meet the increasing demand f f 
right and harmonious music pes can be readily 


Anneke Jans Bogardus and her Farm, 
By J. W. Gexanp. Illustrated ; 


A Witch-Hazel Copse, 
By Wittiaw With Illustra- | 
tions by the Author ; 


K. Swain Girrorn ; taken up and learned by the whole school. 
Iv pages. clewant, ‘finds h paper and 
somely bound In bear« cents 
Short Stories: rail, <tpaid dozen by expres lot prepaid, 
ublishers \ ii! mail « single py 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A HONG- The Publis! 
KONG MERCHANT. By F. J. Stimson ; Specimen ‘Pag es Free. 
CONSTANCE ROYAL. By Jeanie Sraine Peer. Published By 


LADY ARCHER. By Lucy C. Lite; JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Editor's Easy Chair. | CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


viewer ; 
Editor’s Literary Record. Covers. F 
| cautiful 
Hymns. 
h 
Cc AYS 


Rich tn the Songs that Young People love. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. cea OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


ttractive 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Per Year: ARE USING 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE................... $4 00 JOYFUL LAYS. 
Price, 830 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. Specumen Pages sent free on request. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA. 
RY. (One numbera week for 52 weeks).... 10 00; 76 East Ninth Street, | 51 Randolph Street, 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


UNMOUNTED 


Index to Harper's supuinst to 60. 8vo, Cloth, 4 00 


2 PHOTOGRAPHS 


HAKPER'S CATALOGUE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


comprising 
the titles ane four and Modern Works of Art, 
volumes, sent DY on reveipt reproductions ntings 
Centa. 
ention this 
HARPER BROTHERS, New York. 
338 Washington ‘Boston. Maes. 
The Bestof One Volume Histories. TAUQUA ASSEMBLY for 188: the SUMMER 
SCHOOLS of MODERN LANGUAGES: the 
ACADEMIA of LATIN and GREEK : the CHAL - 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. ) 
sé ’ | CHAUTA UA SOCIETY of FINE 
HISTORY OF INDIA,” | address ARTS, ete. 
than li) illus | 
ASSOCIATION 
HISTORY OF CHINA,” | 
By ROBERT DOUGLASS, Edited b | Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
UiLMas, Timo. Fully ilustee and educational at the South; and in the 
These books are all issued at the remarkably low | W@8t among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
ver sale te ae and cent, postpaid, on Face, color, or previous condition. Whose 
receipt of price, by _ over will may come. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. Rey. M. E. Srriesy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
Those anawering an Advertisement wilt H. W. Hvussarp, Esq., Treasurer. 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | Rev. C. L. Woopwortau, D.D., Dist. Sen., 
Publisher by stating that they saw the * Boston. 


‘SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co,, 

For full information concerning the CHAT - 

HISTORY OF EGYPT, TAUQTA SCHOOL of HERREW : the CHAT. 
By FEUDGE. | Edited By J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 
To be lesued April 15. 
56 Reade St., New York. 

price of $1. each. , and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
| Rev. James PowELL, D.D., Asa’t Sec. 

Advertisement in The Christian Union. | Ruy. Cuas, W. Dist. Chicago, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Here are some more ludicrous answers given by chil. 
dren to the London Board of Schoo] Examiners. They 
are beautiful illustrations of the results of indiscriminate 
‘cramming :” “In 1839 the English had to stop the 
advance of Russia in India, and Suraja Dowla was made 
Governor. In 1846 confusion again broke out, but the 
English Government went out and stopped it. This led 
to the appointment of a Secretary of State. It con- 
sisted of fifteen persons.” ‘‘A circle is a figure con- 
tained by a straight line.” ‘‘ The greatest writers of the 
present day are Lord Beaconsfield, who wrote the ‘ His- 
tory of Cyprus,’ and Miss Braddon, whose books, such 
as ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’etc., are, in 
my opinion, too full of bloodshed and romance.” 
‘‘ Oliver Cromwell is said to have exclaimed, because he 
cut off Kiog Charles’s head and got on the throne, ‘If 
I had served my God as I served my King be would not 
have left me to mine enemies.’ Also, that the word 
‘Charles’ would be found on his heart.” ‘‘ The battle 
of Waterloo took place in 1815, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington fell. His death was deeply regretted, for he was 
greatly beloved by all his country.” ‘‘ The Nile is the 
only remarkable river in the world. It was discovered 
by Dr. Livingston, and it rises in Mungo Park.” ‘‘ The 
Druids were an ancient people supyosed to be Roman 
Catholics.” 


Here are one or two reminiscences given to a reporter 
by ‘“‘Camp-meeting John Allen,” who lately reached bis 
ninetieth birthday. He said: ‘‘ When I was chaplain 
of the Maine Legislature I was called on to pray for a 
Governor. He wasn't the same politics as I, so I just 
prayed that he might be the best Governor in the State 
—if possible. Then there was anotherGovernor, ind he 
differed from me too. I prayed that he might be as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless asa dove.” ‘‘ How 
did you pray for the legislators, Mr. Alle. ?” ‘* The 
legislators? I just prayed, O Lord, enable them tocon- 
dense and to be able to stop when they get through. 
Oae day I went to the Senate to officiate, and I prayed 
there that the Lord might enable them to bring order 
out of chaos and confusion. The President reproved me 
for it, but I asked him if that wasn’t what he wanted.” 


A writer in the ‘‘ Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
commenting on the statement in Colonel Casey’s report 
that the Washington Monument is built over a quick- 
sand, trays: ‘* What must be thought of such a piece of 
engineering? It appears that nothing but the weight of 
the soil overlying this two-feet-thick bed of quicksand 
prevents the mcnument from squeezing the stand out 
from under it; and should it do this a little more on 
one side than the other, the monument might fall. 
This is certainly a serious matter, and should receive 
prompt attention if the facts be as represented by Col- 
onel Casey. Would not this be a suitable condition for 
the use of the Poetsch freezing process for sinking 
through quicksand ?” 


Says ‘‘ The Baptist” (London): ‘‘The trade in MS. 
sermons seems to be still flourishing. An advertiser in 
the last number of the ‘ Church Times’ offers fifty fora 
guinea. Another is willing to sell six for 53. 6d., ‘ beau- 
tifully simple, and all preachable.’ Yet a third, whose 
wares are ‘mainly adapted for educated and critical 
audiences,’ holds out as a special attraction ‘one sub- 
scriber only in each diocese.’ An interesting variety 
meets the cye in ‘ John Bull,’ where we learn that ‘ ter- 
mons are copied by advertiser, who has access to all pub- 
lished sermons. Price, 1s. 6d. each.’ Query: Do these 
include a discourse on the text, ‘ Alas ! master, for it 
was borrowed ’?” 


An exchange tells of a theological probationer who 
was being examined at the sessions of the Centra] Metb- 
odist Conference at Huntington, Pa, lately, and was 
greatly worried by the questions. He was rooming 
tempurarily with a young lawyer and a Methodist 
preacher. In his sleep the student began to answer 
imaginary questions on theological topics. Thereupon 
the preacher suggested the formal questions to the law- 
yer, who propounded them to the sleeper. The latter 
passed bis strange examination with great credit, but on 
the following day made a bad failure when the same 
questions were asked by the authorized examiners. 


A curious wager made in England has just been de- 
cided in Reading, Pa. It seems that an English detect- 
ive was joked on the asserted stupidity of our modern 
detectives, and at last a young man named Smythe 
offered to wager a considerable sum of money that, if 
given ten days’ start, he could evade the detectives, lead 
them all over the world, and finally get back to Eng- 
land before they could lay hands on him, even by aid 
of the telegraph. He came to this country and jour- 
neyed from city to city, but has lately been caught at 
Reading by the use of the wire. 


Says ‘‘ The Critic:” “‘ Replying. in German, to the 
compliments paid him by his admirers at the Thalia 


Theater, at the close of his engagement there last week, 


THE OCHRISTIAN UNION. 


Germany, ‘‘ Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh !”’ This is good—some old German proverb, 
I suppose! I wonder what German classic Herr Son- 
nenthal would first turn to if he wished to lay his finger 
on the quotation. Aud I wonder if he ever heard of a 
book called the Bible, and if he did, whether he thinks 
it originated in the Fatherland.” 


The London ‘‘ Times” contained among its thousands 
of advertisements one day not long ago, one in which a 
university graduate or man of literary tastes was offered 
a chance to learn to become a writer for the press, and 
be trained for “‘ secretarial duties,” with an ‘‘ honora- 
rium ” of $250 the first year. All that was required of 
him was that he should be diligent, have a knowledge of 
shorthand, be acquainted with modern languages, be 
willing to learn, and pay a premium of ‘from £210 to 
£315.” 


In some South American countries it is customary for 
those persons attending the funeral of any prominent 
citizen to sign a testimonial to the worth of the deceased, 
or pass a series of resolutions setting forth his merits and 
distinguished traits. These tributes are placed in the 
coffia. in order that, in case the remains should ever be 
disinterred, future generations would know the charac- 
ter of him whose bones they were handling. 


In the police court of a Missouri town, the other day, 
several ‘‘ young ladies and yentlemen of the highest 
social standing” were tried and fined for disturbing 
public worship. The offense consisted in writing notes 
and talking in church. 


An English paper states that among the applicants for 
the post of hangman at the execution of the murderer 
Kimberley at Birmingbam was a local Sunday.schoo! 
teacher, who forwarded his certificate as proof of his 
steadiness for the work. 


Belgium custom-house officers were lately puzzled 
how to classify the relics of two sulnts shipped from Italy 
toa Pelgianchurch. They finally decided to assess them 
as ‘‘ curiosities.” 

An English soap manufacturer, farrous for his ingen 
ious methods of advertising, sends a neat little box of 
soap gratuitously to every baby whose birth is announced 
in the daily papers. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 


either thr ugh the columns of tha paper or by personal letter, Th 
anewer uill be given as promptly as practicable.) 
In Johnson's Cyclopedia I find mentioned a report about 


Greenland and its people, by Hans Egede. Will you inform me 
ia The Christian Union its cost and where I can get it? J. J. B. 
In its translated form we think the book you mention is 
vut of print. The original is in the Astor Library. A book 
on the subject that may answer your purpose is ‘‘ The 
Land of Desolation: Greenland,”’ by I. Il. Hayes (Harper 
& Brothers, New York ; $1.75). The latest geographical 
exploration is described, with an excellent map, in Com- 
mander Schley’s new book, ‘‘The Rescue of Greely.’’ 
There is no better general deecriptive article on Greenland 
than that in the ‘‘ Encylopedia Britannica ’’ (last edition). 


What is the explanation generally received as to the two 
genealogies of Christ as found in the first chapter of Matthew 
and the third of Luke? 8. P. F. 


‘* The theory that one is the genealogy through Mary and 
the other through Joseph is now generally supplanted by 
the other, that both are genealogies of the latter; that the 
genealogy of Matthew is not according to lineal descent, 
but according to the line of regal succession from Solomon ; 
and that, in accordance with national and Scriptural usage 
and possibly for the sake of facilitating memory, it is re 
corded in an abridged and also symmetrical form, while the 
genealogy of Luke exbibits the natural descent from David 
through Nathan. The evidence that Jesus is of the seed of 
David does not in any case rest upon these genealogies of 
his putative father, but upon the direct statements of the 
evangelists, of Paul, and of Christ himself.’’—[Abbott’s 
‘* Dictionary of Religious Knowledge.”’ 


Can you give any positive information concerning the value of 
canceled stamps?’ Much time has been spent in cutting out 
these apparently useless bit« of paper, and at varioas intervals 
the solicitation to save them is renewed. But never have I 
known of one cent more being paid for old stamps than for old 
paper by weight, except when a prize was offered to some chil- 
dren as adevice for inducing perseverance to collect a certain 
number. Strange reasons have been givento prove their oom- 
mercia) value, such as their use in making papier mAché articles, 
apd that the dye is valuable when extracted! I have heard of a 
bed being secured in a hospital by the sale; and at present some 
benevelent folks are collecting stamps to forward them to Jeru . 
salem to ald in building a church there. Would not asmal! do- 
nation in money be more valuable than thousands of these prod- 
ucts of the scissors, requiring freight or postage? Can you solve 
the question —is it worth while to pester one's friends and bur- 
den one’s conscience by urging the duty of rescuing every at. 
tainable stamp from the waste-basket? Does anyone know 
personally of their sale? M. H. A. 


Canceled stamps have no value unless they are rare or 
curious. The idea that a certain number can be sold or used 
in seme way seems to be quite common, bat is altogether 


talee, | It has bean asserted that scampa who make « prac-. 


Vol. 31, No. 16. 


Herr Sonnenthal said : ‘ You know we have a saying in | tice of washing old stamps with chemicals and reselling 


them make use of these tales to collect quantities of stamps. 


Will you kindly recommend to me some concise, reliable dis- 
cussion of the question of labor and wages? I would like a 
work giving a short history of laber up to the present time, with 
tables of wages paid different classes of labor, and the accom- 
panying cost of subsistence. I do not wish a work taking a 
commanistic or a socialistic view of the question, as I have 
neither faith in nor patience with such views. R. R. Y. 

For a general treatise on the subject read Professor F. A. 
Walker's The Wages Question (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York ; $8.50). A book more specifically corresponding to 
your description is ‘“‘ Labor in Europe and America,’’ by E. 
Young, which is a speeial report published in Washington 
in 1876 on the rate of wages, subsistence, and conditien of 
the working class in Europe and the United States. Within 
& month or so special consular reports giving statistics on 
the wege-rates in European countries have been published 
by the State Department. You may also find important 
statistics bearing on the subject in the last census. 


1. Will you please inform me how to address a letter to some 
department in Washington, where flower seeds are sent to any 
one asking for them? 2. Can you tell me, also, if there is any 
smal! and «imple child's paper, for very young children, published 
in French in this country—something that would be sufficiently 
easy and amusing to be a help In teaching them French? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. You probably have in mind the Bureau of Agriculture, 
which does not, however, ‘‘send flower seeds to any one 
asking them.’”’ 2. ‘‘ Le Journal des Enfants,” published at 
Paris, may be obtained by ordering through Brentano 
Brothers, New York. 


1. Is there any allusion eleewhere than in the Gospels to the 
darkness that overepread the earth at the time of the Crucifixion! 

2. I have been reading a book by Swedenborg called * Heaven 
and Hell,” in which he treats of those places in a minute manner 
as an eye-witness of what tranepired there. In one place he says, 
“ It has been given me to speak with some who Itved 2,000 years 
ago, whose lives were known to me as described in history,” etc. 
How are bis claims looked upon and explained by Christian 
thinkers outside of his communion ? 

1. Wetbink not. You will find the subject fully discussed 
in Stroud’s ‘‘ Physical Causes of Christ’s Death.”” 2%. Ont- 
side of the New Church Swedenhorg is not regarded as in 
any sense an inspired prophet, though by many revered as 
a divine spiritual thinker. 


A disoussion has arisen between myself and a friend asto the 
number of words in the English language as compared with 
those in general use by persons of average education. I have 
seen figures on the sul ject given somewhere, but cannot recall 
them. Can you enlighten us? L. E. 

Newsune, N. Y. 

It is generally stated that a well-educated person rarely 
uses more than four thousand words, and probably three 
thousand would be above rather than below the average. 
Shakespeare uses about thirteen thousand, Milton eight, 
and the Old Testament between five and six thousand. The 
language contains over seventy thousand words. 


D. L.—It is clear that the expression in the Sunday school 
lesson, to the effect that Paul spoke to a congregation of 
only three in his speech before Agrippa, was unfortunate and 
misleading. Still, if you will look at theaccount yon will see 
from the whole tenor of Paul’s address (see particularly 
chapter xxvi., verses 2, 3, 8, 13, 19, 25, 27) that Paul really 
spoke only to the three, as a lawyer speaks only to his jary, 
regardiess of the audience who were mere spectators ; and 
that thus in a true sense Paul's congregation—that is, those 
whom he bad in mind, and whom alone he was seeking to 
influence—were the three: Agrippa, Berenice, and Festus. 
Thus, though the fact should have been differently stated, 
the moral lesson involved in it was justified. 


I have seen somewhere an essay on “ Money and its Subseti- 
tutes,"’ by Horace White, one of the editors, I believe, of “ The 
Evening Post.”. Can you tell me by whom and when it wus 
published ? M. 

It was published j” '882 as one of the series of Economic 
Tracts published by the New York ‘‘Society for Political 
Edncation,’’ and afterward issued in collected form. We 
presume it can be obtained from G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


Will you kindly tell me where I can obtain an account of the 
life-work of Sir Moses Montefiore? Was there not a testimonial 
published last year in honor of his hundredth birthday anniver- 
sary? Cc. W.B. 

Mr. Lacien Wolf's “ Life of Sir Moses Montefiore” is pub 
by Harper & Brothers, of this city. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 

cents. 


Who was the writer that signed himself “ Gold Pen"? 

Wis. Cc. H. 

We do not know, and do not find the pseudonym included 
among those given in Haynes's “ Dictionary of Pseudo 
pyms.”’ 

W. M. W.—We cannot enter bere into the disputed exe- 
gesis of 1 Peter 19,20. We have no doubt, however, that 
on any principles of sound interpretation it indicates a real 
preaching of the Gospel by Christ to the spirits imprisoned. 
Canon Plumptre’s recent volume—lately noticed in our 
columns—will give you full information on this subject. 


J. A. R.—We cannot give you a list of the most approved 
works on moral philosophy now in ase in our schools and 
colleges, because ‘‘ what one school approves another con- 
demns,’’ There is no better work for lay readers than Dr. 
Hopkins’s ‘‘ Law of Love.” The French work to which you 
refer is Janet’s ‘‘ Morals,’’ published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


J. A. M.—We know of no cheaper edition of ‘‘ The Land 
and the Book ’’ than the one recently announced in two vol- 
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A PRACTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Industrial Education Association of News 


York has for the past year been doing a quiet and 
effective work. The purposes of this Association are con- 
cisely stated in the rey.ort presented at the first annual 
meeting : 

1. To obtain and disseminate information upon In- 
dustrial Education, and to stimulate public opinion in its 
favor. 

2. To unite co-operation batween existing organiza- 
tions engaged in any form of industrial training. 

8. To train women and girls in domestie econ my, 
and to promote the training of both sexes in suci: in- 
dustries as shall enable those trained to become self- 
supporting. 

4. To study and devise methods and systems of In- 
dustrial training and secure their introduction into 
schools ; also, when expedient, to form special classes 
and schools for such instruction. 

5. To provide instructors for schools and classes, and, 
if necessary, to train teachers for this work. 

This first year's work has been largely one of prepara- 
tion for the proposed work of the Society, and the in- 
vestigating of the present systems of education practiced 
in our reformatory institutions as well as in the pub- 
lic schools. The originators of the Association 
bave succeeded in arousing the interest of many 
influential and thoughtful people in its work, and 
also the active interest of those already engaged in 
various forma of industrial trainiag. Committees on 
Books and Prioting, Industry and Domestic Econ- 
omy, have been quietly and effectively attending to 
the several interests involved. Books and pamphiets 
have been issued setting forth the needs of the work, 
as well as selecting books that could be recommended 
for usein schools and classes. Manuals of advanced 
Kitchen Garden and of Domestic Economy have been 
prepared by the Association, which the Committee rec- 
ommend to families and schools. The Committee on 
Industries have devoted their energies to devising meth 
ods of industrial training to be introduced in schools, 
reformatories, orpbanages, asylums, and other institu. 
tions. These methods are bas d on an actual knowledge 
of the systems in vogue at present in these public insti- 
tutions, and while the Association hope to produce a 
radical change in the future, at present they aim to 
modify existing evils, believing that time, public educa- 
tion, and intelligent interest will give them a most ef- 
fective support. The Association is now organized on 
a sure foundation, as tae names of the Boar of Managers 
e'ected last Tuesday afternoon indicate: Mr. James 0, 
Sheldon, General Alexander 8. Webb, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Blodgett, Mrs. John R. Paddock, Mr. Samuel Thorne, 
Mrs. Theodore Bronson, Mrs. David Turnure, Mr. John 
D. Wing, Mr. George Walton Green, Mr. John 8. Bus- 
sing, Mrs. Theodore Irving, MissS. Edwina Brown, Mr. 
J. W. Pinchot, Mr. Wm. A. Potter, Miss Grace G. 
Dodge. Interest grows every day in thecauseof educa- 
tion, and it is such an organization as the Industrial 
Education Association that can do most effective work 
in arousing the active interest of those most deeply in- 
terested—the fathers and imothera—to the necessity for 
reform in our present methods of education. If we 
would secure for the individual pupil that which justly 
belongs to him, a training for the position in life to which 
he is best adapted, and to which alone he belongs, we will 
graft on the present system of education that which will 
train hand and eye, and thus secure for him the control 
of every faculty. 


THE FRIEND OF THE CHILDREN. 


HE death of Mr. Richard D. Douglass, the Super- 

intendent of the Brooklyn Cxildren’s Aid Society, 
which occurred last week, leaves a vacancy which it 
seems impossible to fill; he was peculiarly adapted to 
his work by temperament. Mr. Douglass took charge 
of the Children’s Aid Society in 1874, and under his 
management it has enlarged its infuence and work. In 
1876 Mr. Douglass suggested the establishing of the San- 
itarium at Coney Island, an institution that had an im- 
mediate and continued success. He devoted his time 
and attention each season to the children from the time 
the Sanitarium was opened until its close. Many and 
touching are the stories told of his attentions to the lit. 
tle invalids who found temporary shelter there. One 
night during the past summer a poor woman with twins 
arrived ; during the fore part of the night the two little 
ones cried and worried, preventing their mother from 
obtaining rest ; Mr. Douglass took one of the babies and 
walked with it in his arms for two hours, until it was 
asleep. 

A visitor to the new building of the Society, on Poplar 
Street, tells of him that on the day of the opening, when 
the exercises were over, Mr. Douglass was busy among 
the little ones finding hats and wraps, and bundling up 
the little ones for home. Every child, no matter what 
its condition, roused a feeling of fatherly tenderness, 
and every child brought into his presence seemed con- 
scious of this feeling. 


The Lndustrial Home on Van Brunt Street was another 
branch of his work that has been the means of untold 
good to hundreds of little children, who, without it, 
would bave been untrained, uneducated, in the smallest 
degree. It drew withio its walls those children who 
will not attend the public schools. Asa record of the 
work accomplished under his care and direction, we 
give the following: 

2,338 children sent to good homes in the country; 7,451 
children sent to good homes in the city ; 7,827 girls taught 
on the sewing-machine; 10,687 boys taken in from the 
streets ; 30,749 mothers and children sent to Seaside Home ; 
41,921 articles of clothing distributed to children ; 592,467 
lodgings furnished to street boys; 1,783,208 meals furnished 
tothe hurgry ; $63,459 12 received from the boys, in part 
payment for their tood and shelter. 

His death was largely due to overwork and anxiety, 
and the hundreds of citizens who attended his funeral 
last Monday, as well as the small army of weeping news- 
boys, testify to the place he held in the community. 


— 


WOMEN’S BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Women's 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church was held on Wednesday and Thursday, April 
8 and Y, in the University Place Church. The sessions 
were held morning and afternoon of each day, lunch 
being provided in the intermission for delegates and all 
who wished to remaip to the afternoon session. The 
pulpit was beautifully adorned with plants in bloom, 
and ubove hung the missionary map of the world. 
Never before bas a similar meeting in New York been 
so largely attended, and the earnest, enthusiastic spirit 
which was manifested with unabated zeal to the close 
testified to the rapidly growing interest in the grand 
cause of foreign missions among our Christian women. 

Each morning session was preceded by a devotional 
meeting of half an hour. The President, Mrs. O. P. 
Hubbard, in making her annual address, gave an inter- 
estiog sketch of the history of the various women’s so- 
cieties. In the early days of these movements but little 
sympathy was shown even among the pastors of the 
churches. In Boston two women met weekly for prayer 
over this subject for cight months before they were 
encouraged to call a meeting under the sanction of the 
American Board. Forty women responded to that call 
in 1868. Nineteen more societies were formed during 
the next twelve years in the various denominations. 
These societies now support in al) 700 missionaries in 
the foreign ticld, 600 native assistants, and 800 boarding 
and day schools. They have collected $7,000,000, 
$2,000,000 of which are from the Presbyterian women. 
Mrs. Hubbard spoke of the growing interest in every 
department of the work, closing with an earnest appeal 
to a deeper spirit of consecration, faith, and prayer. 

Greetings from representatives of sister societies fol- 
lowed from Mrs. House, of the Board of Northern New 
York ; Mrs. Wright, of the Methodist Society; Mrs. 
Colgate, of the Baptist; Mrs. Brown, of the Presby- 
terian Society in Philadelphia; and Mrs. Proudfit, of 
the Union Missionary Society. Miss Cort, of Siam, 
followed with an account of her ten years’ experience 
among the women of that country, of their degraded 
condition and the work among them. 

The afternoon was devoted to the reading of reports 
of the Home and Foreign Secretaries, showing that there 
are now in the Board nearly 700 auxiliaries and mission 
bands, which support forty missionaries, twenty-seven 
native assistants, and numerousschools. The Treasurer, 
Mrs. C. P. Hartt, reported that $43,219 had been re- 
ceived during the past year. Mrs. W. F. Bainbridge, 
who had spent “‘ Hoars with the Home Workers ” during 
the winter, gave a graphic account of her experiences, 
spiced with illustration. 

The evening service was under charge of the Foreign 
Board, brief but stimulating addresses being made by 
the Rev. B. C. Henry, of Canton, Dr. B. C. Atterbury, 
of Pekin, the Rev. G. F. Dale, of Syria, and the Rev. 
Dr. Ellinwoo1, one of the secretaries of the Board. 

Thursday morning, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year, the same Board being retained in office, 
with Mrs. Hubbard as Preeident. An Lour was spent 
in discussion of questions relating to practical work, 
followed by addresses from Mrs. Howland, missionary 
of the American Board in Ceylon, and Mr. Henry, who 
spoke of the importance of the work among women in 
China, as on their conversion depended the future of the 
country. Although leading such secluded lives, they 
had great influence in their homes. Greeting from the 
Northwest Board in Chicago was brought, in words of 
rare eloquence, by Mrs. Z M. Humphrey, of Lake 
Forest, Ll. 

The afternoon session was given up to the young 
people of the Mission Bands, who occupied the center of 
the church. Flags of various nations were suspended 
above the pulpit, and gods of Japan, China, and Siam 
were shown upon the table. Mrs. Bainbridge had pre- 


pared an ,object lesson for them in showing various 


costumes of the East, and Miss Lombard, editor of 
**Chi'dren’s Work for Children,” and Miss Cort followed 
with addresses. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT GARDEN CITY. 


HE Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden City, 

L. L., erected as a memorial of the late Alexander 

T. Stewart by his widow, Mrs. Cornelia M. Stewart, was 
opened with impressive ceremonies on the morning of 
April 9. Over 2,000 persons were present. The cathe- 
dral was adorned with flowers, and the music, of a high 
order, was most beautifully rendered. About fifty 
ministers were present. The sermon was preached by 
Bishop Littlejohn, from the text, ‘‘ And I will make the 
place of my feet glorious.” In the course of his sermon 
Bishop Littlejohn said: ‘‘ Only a few years ago this 
spet was the wildness of nature. The grass grew only 
to wither and perish, Two hundred years ago the 
Church first established itself on Long Island, and the 
dust of the Rev. Dr. John Thomas, whose ploneer work 
laid the social and religious foundations of this great 
structure, lies only a mile away. Then the commuanl- 
cants had neither church to worship in, Bibles to read, 
nor sacred vessels from which to receive the emblems of 
the sacrifice. To-day Long Island is a diecese well 
equipped for its work, with 107 clergy, 100 parishes, and 
nearly 17,000 communicants. Thus, surer than the path- 
way of the stars, more beneficent than that of the sun, 


runs on through the generations of men the bright suc- 


cession of God's ministries of faith, charity, and worship. 
In that succession this edifice takes up its majestic func- 
tion to day, and this spot will henceforth make the place 
of God’s feet glorious !” 

The building is 170 feet in length, and rises to the 
extreme altitude of 220 feet and 6 inches. It is a pure 
type of the thirteenth century Gothic. The windows 
are most beautiful, presenting themes sugzestive of the 
Incarnation, the north window of the transept being 
the most beautiful of all. Six organs have been built 
in different parts of the building, the main organ con- 
tsining four key-boards and 124 stops. This organ 
is built in the north apse; on either side of the choir is 
another organ ; a fourth one in the crypt, onein the 
tower, and an echo organ under the roof of the church. 
All of the organs are operated from the key-board of the 
apse organ, which also plays the chime of thirteen bells 
in the tower. It is one of the most perfect church build- 
ings in the country, being perfect in its smallest detail, 
and is a worthy memorial of the spirit of devotion and 
love to which it owes its origin. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Edvtors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 
—The Rev. Heber Newton, of New York, preached at the 
Harvard College Chapel last Sunday evening. 


—The college authorities of Harvard have voted, with 


only four negative votes, to continue college prayers. 

—A lively discussion of the work of the committee to 
select Sabbath-school lessons for the next seven years, at 
the Boston Congregational Superintendents’ meeting, April 
6, resulted in some pertinent points, which the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning will present at Cincinnati. 

—At St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Salem, Mass., the col- 
lection taken April 5 amounted to $3,000. The money is to 
be used to buy a chime of bells for the church. 

—April 6 the temperance society of Chelsea, Mass., gave 
a farewell reception to the Rev. 8. L. Gracey, of the Belling- 
ham Methodist Church. 

—The new Methodist church at Greenfield, Mass., was 


dedicated April7. Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., 
A 


the sermon. 

—Last week the Sunday-school of the Shawmut Avenue 
Universalist Church, of Boston, observed its forty-eighth 
anniversary. The reports of the various officers showed the 
school to be prosperous. 

—On Wednesday of last week the Merrimac Valley Confer- 
ence of Universalists met with the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass. There was a sermon by the Rev. Donald 
Frayer, of Methuen. Addresses were also delivered by the 
Rev. A. E. White, of Lawrence, and the Rev. J. C. Snow, of 
Haverbill. 

— During the two years’ pastorate of the Rev. W. P. Odell 
at Wesley Chapel M. E. Church, Salem, Mass., there has 
been a net gain in membersbip of 116 persons, making the 
present membership 306. 

—Three bundred dollars will go to the Methodist church 
in Springfield, Vt., by the will of the late Glorianna Wright, 
of Bedford, Maas. 

—The late Mrs. Maria Perit, of New Haven, Conn., be 
queathed $1,000 each to the New Haven Orphan Asylum, the 
Center Church Home for Aged Women, and the New Haven 
Home Missionary Society. 

—The Rev. C. W. Park, of the Howard Avenue Congrega- 
tional Charch, was dismissed from the pastoral care of that 
church by a Congregational Council which met on the 8th 
instant. Mr. Park becomes acting pastor of the Cougrega- 
tional church in Birmingham, Conn. He goes there at 
once. 

—The Congregational church at West Haven, at its an- 
nual meeting the other day, without the knowledge of its 
pastor, the Rev. N. J. Squires, coolly took the liberty of 

—Fifteon members of the middie class of Yale Seminazy 
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Tuesday, the 7th, to be examined for licensure. The 
number was so large and the examination was so searching 
that one day was not long enough to finish the business, and 
the Association adjourned for one week, when the examina- 
tion will be resumed, and probably finished. 

—The Park Congregationa: Chapel was dedicated at Cur- 
tisville, Mass., last week. 

— Fifteen members were received into the Congregational 
church at Bristol, Conn., on profession of faith last Sunday 
mornivg. During the past ten years tbe pulpit of this 
church has been filled by the Rey. Henry Staats, who has 
just accepted a call to Glastonbury, Conn. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Plymouth Church at Utica, N. Y., has sneceeded in pay- 
ing its entire debt. 

—The twenty-fourth auniversery of the Howard Mission 
and Home for Little \Vanderers was celebrated last week. 

—On April 5, the Manhattan Congregational Association 
held its spring meeting in Pilgrim Church of New York (the 
Rev. 8. H. Virgin, pastor), with an unusually large attend- 
ance. The Rey. Dr. Behrends was Moderator. The ques- 
tion of reviving the Conference of Churches formerly held 
was discussed, and made the first topic of business for the 
next meeting. The propriety of ‘‘dropping members ’”’ 
from the church was also discussed, but left undecided, no 
vote being taken. Two young men from Union Seminary, 
Henry W. Hulbert and Frank M. Carson, after passing a 
severe examination very creditably, were approbated to 
preach the Gospel. 

—At the Congregational ministers’ Monday meeting at 
5% Bible House, April 6, the Rey. Dr. C. 8. Robinson enter- 
tained the brethren with a delightful talk on Homiletics. 
A resolution of sympathy with General Grant and family 
was adopted. The Rey. Dr. R. 8. Storrs will read a paper 
on “ John Chrysostom ”’ April 20, at 10 0’clock. 

—At the session of the New York East Conference Bishop 
Merril! ordained the following persons to the diaconate : 
Henry Bla:z, John H. Little, Russell W. Whitcomb, and R. 
A. Jernberg. The following persons were also ordained to 
the order of elders: Benjamin F. Kidder, William A. Layton, 
H. M. Livingston, and William Hlammond. This evening 
the anniversary of the Church Extension Society was held, 
with an address by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Philadel- 
phia, Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 

—Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been presented with £35,000, this being the amount 
of the indebtedness of the church, vy the estate of a de- 
ceased member ; tue gift is from the widow. 

—Mrs. Robert Hue bas rented a cottage at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, for the use of the sick poor people of New York. 

—The Presbyterian church at Ilempstead, L. I, has re 
ceivea by bequest about $5,500. 

—At 307 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, for the past seven years, 
has been a home conducted by the Rev. Dr. P. L. Bennett 
and his wife, for drunken men and women. The interest 
has developed to such an extent that a number of philan- 
thropists have decided to form an association to be called 
the Bennett Gospel Temperance Union of South Brooklyn. 
The work is a most beneficent one, and to those who have 
watched its growth it bears every evidence of being a work 
of the Lord. 

—The congregation at St. Luke’s Chapel, Bedford Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, is steadily increasing. The new assistant at 
St. Luke's, who bas charge of the services at the chipe), isa 
man of more than usual ability. 

—The Park Presbyterian Church at Bloomfield, N. J., has 
been most successful under the pastorate of the Rev. D. R. 
Lowrie. During his pastorate over 100 persons have united 
with the church. 

—The corner stone for the new First Unitarian Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was laid last week. 

—The Episcopal Church Missionary Society is trying to 
ruise $1,000,000 by a system of pledges from the communi- 
canta throughout the country. 

—A national meeting of the auxiliaries of the McAll 
Mission in France will be beld in New York April 23 and 24. 

—The Bedfoid Avenue Keformed Church of Brooklyn is 
growing steadily in members, recently having received into 
membership thirty-five persons, which is an increase of 
250 in the membership during the past four vears, the length 
of time that the Rev. Mr. Griffin bas served as pastor. 

—The First Baptist Church, corner Lee Avenue and Keap 
Street, will be dedicated April 50. 

—The New York East Conference closed last week. There 
will be a number of changes 1n the pulpits of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches in New York and Brooklyn. 

—In addition to the accustomed services in St. Ann's 
Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, on Easter morning, there 
was the dedication of a memorial pulpit to the late rector, 
the Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck. The pulpit is of marble and 
brass, very chaste and beautifulindesign. It was occupied 
for the first time by Bishop Littlejohn. 

—April 5 closed the twenty-fifth year of the pastorate of 
Dr. Cuyler over the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
On Sunday morning Dr. Cuyler preached a historical 
sermon reviewing the history of the church from the first 
day on which he occupied the pulpit. During the twenty- 
five years’ pastorate Dr. (uyler has received into the 
membership of the church 3,610 persons, of whom 1,556 
entered by confession of faith. The church has on 1ts rolls 
to-day 2,012 members. The same day that was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Cuyler’s pastorate was also his 
fortieth anniversary of entrance into the ministry. On 
Monday evening a reception was tendered him by members 
of his church ; friends were present from all parts of the 
country. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
Mayor Low, and others. 

—The Miller Memorial Church at Hancock Street and 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, was admitted into fellow- 


ship of the Congregational churches of the city of Brook- 
lyn on Monday evening of last week. The committee 
appointed to examine Mr. Hageman’s book, ‘‘ Once,’’ which 
was the cause of the council’s refasal to install him as 
pastor, report that the book was written before Mr. Ilage- 
man entered the miristry, and that they did not consider him 
as ministerially responsible for what he did at that time. 
They express regret, as a committee, at the manner in which 
the book was brought to the attention of the council, and 
they consider that an injustice has been done Mr. Hageman, 
and advise that adjourned council or new council be called 
immediately, and the action of the late council reconsidered. 
Mr. Ilageman has, by his indefatigable efforts, built up the 
Miller Memorial Church, and it is admitted on all sides 
that the church would be to-day withont house of worship 
were it not for his personal efforts. 

—The Rev. J. 8. Whedon has closed his pastorate at the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Sag Harbor, L. 1. During 
the three years of his ministry 102 persons were received 
into his church, and over $3,000 were expended in church 
improvements. 

—The Park Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. J., bas 
been improved at an expense of $35,000. 

—The Bible readings of Mr. George Soltau at the Congre- 
gational church in Montclair, N. J., have been most success- 
ful. 

—Arrangements are being made for the celebration of the 
Second Baptist Church semi-centennial at Philadelphia, and 
the Philadelphia Baptist Association will hold its annual 
meeting in the church in October. 

—The year of 1884 has been a most presperous year in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Rahway, N.J. The debt 
bas been decreascd and the floating debt paid. 

—A Congregational church will be organized at East 
Randolph, N. Y., at an early date. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been holding a con- 
vention at Pittsburg, Pa., during the past week. 

—The Presbyterian church at Peekskill, N. Y., bas re- 
ceived eighteen pew members on prefession of faith during 
the past year. The deficiency in their chapel building fund 
they expect to make up at once, 

—The centennial of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New Jersey will be celebrated in Christ Church, New Brunes- 
wick, the second week in May. 

THE WEbsT. 


—The Bohemian work in Chicago, under the Kev. FE. A. 
Adame, is exceedingly promising. The building in use has 
already become too small. Last Sunday there were 75 
children in the Bobemian Sunday-scbool, and 100 in an 
Eoglish school of the same children. The industrial 
sebowl, under the care of Mrs. Adams, is largely attended, 
and Bohemian preaching services are promising. Nor is 
any other department of our city missionary work less 
hopeful. Were the denominations to unite in districting 
the city, we might hope that, in spite of its ** vicious pull- 
tics,”’ it could yet be saved. It is doubtful if there hasever 
been a deeper religious interest in the churches than now. 
The interest is general. The work under Mr. Harrison and 
Mrs. Robinson is growing in power. Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregationa), and Presbyterian churches report jarge ad- 
ditions to their membership, and in some parts of the city 
something very much like an old-fashioned revival is in 
progress. Reports at the noon meeting at Farwell Hall 
roused an interest throughout the Northwest. For this we 
cannot be too grateful. Thursday evening the Y. M.C. A. 
celebrated its thirty-eeventh annivereary, John V. Farwe'l, 
Jr., in the chair. The principal address was by the Rev. 
Frank Bristol, of the Methodist Church. The meeting was 
emphatically a meeting of young men. The work last year 
was larger than ever before. Over 67,000 persons attended 
the gymnasium, and over 40,000 epjoyed the bathrooma. 
Employment was furnisbed 4,700 men and boys. Nearly 
11,000 persons were ipstructed in morning and evening 
clas-es. For the whole work of the Association, $43 000 
have been raised. Over 249,000 persons have visited the 
reading-rooms. The subject of the annual address was the 
power and place of young men in society. 

—In Cook County the Baptists have twenty-six Sunday- 
schools, with a membersbip of 7,521 ; the Conogregationalists, 
twenty-nine Sunday-schoo)s, with a membership of 10,16; 
the Episcopalians, seventeen Sunday-schools, with a 
membership of 6,037 ; the Lutherans, twenty-seven Sunday- 
echools, with a membership of 12,708 ; the Methodists, forty- 
one Sunday-schools, with a membership of 13,814; the 
Presbyterians, twenty-seven Sunday-schools, with a member- 
ship of 10,425. Ia the city and county there are 466 Sunday- 
schools, an increase of fifteen over last year. The total 
membersbip is 113,958, an increase of 4,825. From 133 
schools reporting there were received into the various 
churches 1,004 new members. The total amount of con- 
tributions for the support of the various schools during the 
year amounted to $16,810.75. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Bellaire, 
Mich., recently. 

—The revival at the Trinity Methodist Charch of Chicago, 
Ill, continues. On Sanday of last week prizes were given 
the Sunday-school to those scholars who passed the best 
examination on the subject of *‘ Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey.’’ Kevival services are in progress in Grace Metb- 
odist Episcopal Chnrch, same city. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Mission at Lake View, Chicago, 
Ill., has been organized into a parish. 

—lIn the six months of the Rev. T. 8. Hamlin’s pastorate 
at the Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ninety-three new members have been received, and 
all branches of work have been greatly stimulated. 


THE SOUTH. 


+In Missouri, a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union has been preaching for several days with one 


of the Union schools which has grown into a church, for 
which a house of worship has been Luilt, free from debt and 
without foreign help. At the morning services of bis meet- 
ings, the missionary says, ‘‘ Most of the audience was from 
the Sunday-school ; and at one service the entire congrega- 
tion professed to give themselves to the Christ of whom 
they had been taught in the school.’’ First the Sunday- 
school, then the church. 

—The debt of the Church of the Ascension at Washing 
ton, D. C., has been paid. Mr. Corcoran offered to pay one- 
half ($10,000) if the congregation would pay one-half. 

—The State Department has been informed by the Consul 
at Sierra Leone of the safe arrival of Bishop Taylor and the 
colonists, who arrived February 1” ; another party of forty 
have since arrived. 

—A new Baptist church is to be built in Arkansas, to cost 
$15,000. 

—The First Congregational Church at St. Louis, Mo., was 
dedicated last week. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D. This ehurch was organized in 
1852, and has from the beginning been a successful organi- 
zation. 

—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union reports falling in witha company of colored 
people who were ‘‘ gwine to a house-raisin’,’’ for an old man 
whose log bome had tumbled down. Cioing with them, and 
sitting in his buggy under the trees, he organized a Sunday- 
school for the large number assembled. There was much 
infidelity here, and at hage bts Bloff, where be set upa 
school. 

—At the Central Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del., 
on last Sunday morning a meeting was held to consider the 
advisability of engaging an assistant pastor. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—William D. L. Lovy, Jr., of Keene, N. H1., has received a call 
to the Pearl Street Church at Hartford, Conn. 

—M A Bullock, of Silverton, Colo., has resigned. 

—dJ. K. Nutting, late of Kochester, Mich , has accepted a call 
to the church at Ridgeville, Ohio. 

—dJ. H. Thrall has resigned the pastorate of the church at New 
Milford, Conn. 

—George E. Fisher, of Amherst, Mass., resigned April 5. 

—M. Wovlsey Stryker, of Holyoke, Mass., was dismissed by 
council April 8. 

—George A. Tewksbury, of Plymouth, Mass, has received a 
eall to the Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

—Frank W. Gunesaulus, of Newtonville, Mass., bas received a 
unanimeus call to the Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md. 

—Smith Norton, late of Dakota, has becn engaged to supply 
the church at Warner, N. IL. 

—John W. Lees, of Lisbon, N. TL, has resigned. 

—The Rev. Mr. Carson has been settled over the church at 
Lebaron, Me. 

—David J. Ogden, of Niantic, Conn., has resigned, to take 
effect June 1. 

—Kh. C. Drisko, of Bangor Theological Seminary, has accepted 
a call to Derby, Vt. 

BAPTIST. 


—. M. Fletcher, pastor of the First Church at Sherman, N. Y., 
bas resigned. 

—C. E. Cordo, pastor of the Memoria! Church at Salem, N. J., 
has accepted « call to Bordentown, N. JJ. 

—S, L. Cox has accepted a call to the church at Imlaytown, 
N. J. 

—Otis O. Ordway has received a call to the church at Sea- 
brook, N. 

—J. F. Stidman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received a call to the 
First Church at New Britain, Conn. 

— Dr. Magoon has resigned the pastorate of the North Broad 
Street Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—H. 8. Davis bas accepted a call to the church at North Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 

—Cephas Crane has entered upon ‘his duties as pastor of the 
First Church at Concord, N. H. 

—Adolph Gumbart, of South Norwalk, Conn , has accepted a 
call to the Noble Street Church at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—L. O. Grenelle, pastor of the church at Deckertown, N.J.. 
has accepted u« call to the church at Roseville, N. J. 

—Jesse Card, who has preached at the Baptist church at York 
Corners, Me., for the past nine months, has been obliged to 
leave on account of il] health. 

EPISCOPAL, 


—Elihu T. Sanford, of New Haven, Conn, will take charge of 
the church at Warehouse Point, RK. 1., for the summer. 

—dJ. F. Cooper, of Chatham, Ont, has accepted a call to 
Adrian, Mich. 

—C. P. Nichols, assistant at Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Conn.. bas received a call to the church at Adrian, Mich. 

—S8. H. Giesey, of Norwich, Conn., has accepted the call to the 
Chureh of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—N.8. MoFetridge, pastor of the Third Church at Philadel 
phia, has resigned. 

—O. C. Morse has received a call to the church at Cutchogue 
Long Island, N. Y. : 

—J. E. Fisher, pastor of the church at Quincy, Mich., has 
resigned. 

~—Silas Finn has resigned the pastorate of the church at Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

—H. 8. Mellon, pastor of the church at Bridgeton, Mich., has 
accepted a cal! to the church at Eastport, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


~A.B. Carter, of the Main Street Methodist Church, Great 
Falls, N. H., dled April 9. 

—Henry F.Jenckes, of the Unitarian church, Lawrence, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—L. J. Weeks, of Manchester, N. H., has been engaged to sup- 
ply the Free-Will Baptist Church of North Nottingham. 

—J. O. Libby, of the Advent Church, Castleton, Me., has 


resigned. 

~ 0. A. Brown, D.D., of the Bromfie]d Street Methodist Church, 
Boston, has been transferred to the Newark Conference, and 
appointed to the First Church 1 Hoboken. 
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THE LESSON OF GORDON’S LIFE. 


In his eermon delivered at the commemo- 
rative services In honor of General Gordon 
held in St. Paul's, the Bishop of Newcastle, 
Dr. Wilberforce, asked: ‘‘ What lesson did 
the lives England had given to the Soudan 
and elsewhere teach us? They went out 
from among us, and, in divers ways, had 
given up their lives at the call of duty with 
the utmost fortitude, and for them the voice 
of duty was the voice of God. What made 
the hero’ Not contempt of death. In all 
ages, under every teaching, there had been 
found those who welcomed death, or had en- 
dured it with a strange tranquillity. But 
Gordon had the power of infecting others 
with enthusiasm, or of injecting into dull 
minds and stagnant bearts high hopes and 
noble aspirations. They sometimes labeled 
euch @ one as eccentric, and the little dwell. 
ers in the mud would ever harmlessly assall 
him. Yet thank God for the men who lived 
so high! Whocould do what Gordon did, 
and yet say, as he did, ‘I know I sball leave 
China as poor as I entered it, but with the 
knowledgo that, through my instrumental- 
ity, upward of eighty to one bundred thou- 
saod lives have been spared’? A noble life 
laid down in honoratle death bore fruit, 
some thirty, some sixty, some a hundredfold. 
But first must come the personal death to 
sin, and life to Giod. Simple, sympathetic, 
noble, his patent of nobility was traced by a 
mightier than mortal hand. After quoting 
several sentences of Gordon, illustrative of 
his desire to benefit the poor people of the 
Soudan, and humble recognition of the over- 
ruling providence of (iod in history, the 
Bishop dwelt, in closing, upon the late Cen- 
eral’s personal piety. A bandkerchicf always 
lay outside bis tent, during his [first visit to 
the Soudan, for balf an hour each morning, 
and no fvot dared to enter the tent so guard 
ed. Every one knew that God and Gordon 
were alone in there together. Ilis strange 
power was given to him Mkcause his heart 
became the dwelling-place of Giod.”’ 


TWO KINDS OF TEETOTALERS. 


A good story of a prominent English 

temperance agitator, Mr. McCurry, is told 

n ‘‘ Life's Battles in Temperance Armor,” 
by Thomas Whittaker : 

**On one occasion Mr. McCurry was a 
speaker at the anniversary of the West- 
minster Broadway Society. One of the 
committee of that soclely was not what is 
called orthodox in his religious views, and 
Mr. McCurry during bis speech had 
.abored to show how much the world was 
indebted to the Bible. The skeptical 
member who was on the platform took 
exception to this te:ching, and went on to 
say ‘that in his opinion the man who had 
invented gas had done more for the world 
than the man who had circulated the 
Bible.’ Of course that was a firebrand in 
the crowd, and produced much upeasi- 
ness, and threatened to beget disastrous 
results. My friend Mr. k. C. Campbell, 
who was on the platform, and was in bis 
day the idol of the London Temperance 
meetings, and pever failed to arrest atten: 
tion and please an audience, rose to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. In doiugso he 
said, ‘ Now, my friends, don't get excited, | 
but calm yourselves. It is simply a dif- 
ference of opinion, and you know the | 

sentiment ‘‘May difference of opinion | 
never alter friendship!’ My friend Mr. 
McCurry isa religious man, and believes 
the Bible. My friend Mr. —— is not a 
religious man, but he is a good teetotaler, 
and believesin gas. If Mr. McCurry were 
dying he would tend for a minister ; if our 
other friend were dying be would send for 
a gas-fitter.” The effect w-s electrical ; 
the meeting was convulsed, and harmony 


some men, who loudly eisemed their ad- 
miration of the device, and wondered who 
had been clever enough to discover it. 
The vainglorious frog, opening his mouth 
to say, *‘It was I,” lost his hold, fell to 
the earth, and was dashed to pieces. 

Moral: Don’t ‘et pride induce you to 
speak when safety requires you to be 
silent. 


NE PUBLIC ATIONS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Riverside Aldine Series. 
An entirely new and tasteful edition of books 
of standard and popular character. Price, $1 
each. 
Marjorie Daw, and Other 
Stories. 


By Tuomas Battey (Including three 
stories not embraced in former editions.) 


My Summer in a Garden. 
By Cuaries DupLey WARNER. 
Fireside Travels. 
by James Rossetti Lowe... 


The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and Other Stories. 
By Barer 


Nathanie! Parker Willis. 


By Henny A. Beers. Vol 1X. of “ American 
Men of Letters."" With Steel Portrait. 14mo 
gilt top, $1 25. 

This interesting book commemorates a man 
who was for years one of the most popular and 
conspicuous men of letters in America. It ts 
net devoted solely to Willis’ life aud writings, 
but treats to some extent American Iiiterary 
development and character in his time 

Fruit Culture 

And the Laying Out and Management of a 
Country llome. By W. C. Strona, Ex-Prea- 
ident of the Massachusetts Ilorticultural So- 
clety, and Vice-President of the American 
Pomologival Society. With Iliustrations. $1.00. 
A practical treatise by a man whose long ex- 

perience in matters ae to Horticulture 

peculiarly qualifies him to speak upon such sub- 


jects 
A Satchel Guide 
For Vacation Tourists in Europe. New Edition, 
revised, with additions. A compact Itinerary 
of the British [-les, Belgium and Holland, Ger- 
many and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, 
Austria, and Italy. With Maps. $1.50, 


*.* For by al B okselers. Sent, by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the I’ublishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston: 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


ho Visiteth the Fatherless onl 
Widow in their Affliction.” 


Those anawering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


—— 


HIGH. CLASS ETCHINGS 


Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East I 6th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists. A new Cata- 
logue has Just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully framed, cost $10 each. 


TELLYOUR 


Attempts are made to palm 


On Monday, April{20th, will be published 


THE BOOK ANNEXED 


The Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Book of Common Prayer, as Modified 
by the Action of the General 
Convention. 


BY AUTHOR!TY. 12mo, 4 pages. 

Superior Cloth, Morocco Grain, Ked Burnished 
Edge. Price,$).00 net. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
Finer bindings in preparation. 

A guide to all the proposed changes |s provided 
with each book. 

Early orders rolicited. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


for the MISSOURI 
TEAM WASHER. 
twill pay any intelligent man or woman 

seeking profitable employment to write 
for Lilustrated C iveular and terms of 
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N World. 
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Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
No. 658 Broadway, New York, 


And in all Principal Cities, 
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OPPORTUNITY OF A 


This Magnificent Family and Pulpit 
Bible for $6.50!! Usual Price $16.50!! 
Ulustrated by the Eminent Artis t, Gustave Dore. 


seplendid sell-explaining Reval Qu arto Edition of the Bible ica 

: complete Library of the Holy Scriptures, and contains,in addition te the 
Old and Awh versions of the New Testarnent, (in parallel columns.) The 
Apocry Cruden ¢ ompiete Concordance, Smith's Bible Dictionary, 
Hymne, Bifle Teachers’ Text Book with H y ot 

the Bible. of Creedsa and Religious Denom natio Nations, 
Jews, Eminent Reformers, Biblical Antiquities, C Males and Box of the 
Bible, Aposties and Evangelists, our Saviour a wi PSY other fe ‘atures, 

A leo inal references,2? 000 rarimys, (many full- 

Dore) 7 «i pant mapas ly Land, Jumenated Cheomatre 

Pilates, (Presen tatic Lord's Praver, Ten Commandments, Tabernacle, 


Purniture, High Priests, Temperance Pledge, Botany, Zeology, Warriage 


Certificate In seven colors) Vomit Record, Phot Albun . Temple 
of Selomon, bird's eve view of! Land, Panorama of Jerusalem 

ete. The amount of matter (¢rtra) aarde fr he proper, were 
bound in separate volumes, wor cost at lenet 0, and the engravings 


slome cost more than many other Bi bles. Is Ths SST 


LISHED. 


Size,10's by 

Has 1600 pages, super! !y he end in Mer 
gilt sides, back and edges, Has 
LARGE print. In fact, yrece the parler 
@ mellinatre. 


CRAND SPECIAL OFFER. 
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appear again this paper and order af emer Purchasers pay 

Expresssge. If desired sent by mail, rem xtra for postage. 
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= Something for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS! - 
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DIALOGUE 


VERSARIES, ete. Soild by all ational Book sellers, or mailet 
upon receiptof price. The National School of Elocutionasd 
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Publication Dep’t, Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager, 


and good-will were restored. ’ 


PRIDE BEFORE A FALL. 


A Mongol fable is as follows: Two 
geese, When about to start southward on 
their autumn migration, were entreated by 
a frog to take him with them. On the 
geese « xpressing their williugness to do so 
if a means of conveyance could be devised, 
the frog produced a stock of strong grass, 
got the two geese to take it, one by each 
end, while he clung to it by his mouth in 
the middle. In this manner the three 
were making their journey successfully, 
when they were noticed from below by 
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A SOUTHERN CAMP-MEETING. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco 
“Chronicle” gives a vivid description of 
a visit to a negro camp ground in Florida : 

“Long before we arrived upon the 
grounds we were made aware of the vicin- 
ity by stentorian shouts, and presently we 
came in sight of the sheds, log huts, and 
cottages built for the accommodation of 
the campers. The Fiorida darky knows 
his value, and does not look up to or bow 
down to the white population, asa rule, 
like his black brothers of other Southern 
States. Not he; rather patronizes them, 
except in the cases of old family slaves 
who have not outtived their good mannets. 
It must have been one of these, an aged 
man with stooping shoulders and a 
patriarchal face, who invited us to 
‘witness de exelcises.’ We had already 
‘witnessed’ some of the exercises of a 
few outsiders who were very full of 
whisky, but they were probably not of 
the brothers. There were no seats. The 
people were standing, reclining on the 
ground, and in some instances kneeling. 
An African preacher with a peculiar 
countenance and immense ears was hold- 
ing forth «n ‘ De Day ob Jedgment.’ ‘Yo'll 
be dar, Broder John ;’n’ you, Sister Sally 
Mudge, ’n’ yo'll hef to par befo’ de great 
jedge ob allde yeth, ’n’ what'll yo’ say fo’ 
yo’self when he axe3 yo’ fo’ yo’ record ? 
What’ll yo’ ray ? tole yo’ what; yo'll 
call on the san’ ob Floridy to jes’ scoop ’n 
swallow yo’ all up. Dar ain’t no hills, 
nor rocks, nor mountains her’, but de san’ 
is mighty shifty ’n’ desun mighty hot ; but 
dar’s a place hotter’n Floridy.’ Terrible 
groans burst forth at this, and as the 
daring preacher pictured the torments of 
that opposite condition to paradise the 
yells and shouts and even shrieks became 
deafening. One big black woman, whose 
vociferations were louder than the rest, 
managed to keep one eye on us and one 
on the preacher during the entire sermon. 

‘*The preacher's description of heaven 
was amusing, the principal delights of 
that region seeming to consist in having 
no work to do, no corn to shuck, no 
taters to hoe, no cotton to pick ; and the 
hallelujahs were correspondingly intexsi- 
fied. Then the singing! The most 
graphic pen could not do justice to that. 
I did not hear any very cheerful music, 
but all smote the ear with sadness, no 
matter what the words were. Presently 
the sexes separated, the men standing off 
in a circle, the women massing together, 
led by a tall crone of a most unearthly 
countenance, her hair carried up from her 
temples to a point, two long tusks falling 
over her lower lip and growing longer 
every time she opened her mouth. This 
strange woman began the exercises, lift- 
ing one hand after the other, wagging her 
head, stamping right and left, with a 
curious monotony, and soon every woman 
and child in the meeting engaged in the 
holy dance, the men looking on and ap- 
pearing to be affected by the rhapsodies of 
their wives, sisters, sweethearts, and 
children.” 


AN HONEST PEOPLE. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Zion’s Herald ” 
gives an interesting description of the 
primeval simplicity and absolute honesty 
of the Norwegian people, that reminds 
one of the good old days of Kiog Alfred 
when one might hang a purse of gold at 
the road-crossing and none but the owner 
would touch it : 

‘*In the house where I am now writing 
there standsin the dining-room, and ac- 
cessible at all times of day, an open case 
of cigars and cigarettes, postage stamps, 
and stationary. On the sideboard are 
bottles of seltzer-waterand wines. When 
the bills are made out, the guests report 
how many they have used. Ona steamer 
trip, a friend went to the purser's office to 
pay for his ticket. Being suddenly called 


out, the purser unconcernedly left the 
gentleman alone ia the office with piles of 
loose money lying about him on the desk. 
At another place I overheard the proprie- 
tor of the hotel saying toa party that thay 


need not change their plans for want of 
ready money ; for he would very willingly 
lend them some without security until they 
should arrive at Chri:tiania. Atthesame 
place, arriving and leaving again in the 
night, I wished to have a telegram sent 
for me the next day. My telegram and 
money in payment were laid upon the 
center-table over night. Other bits of 
money were also upon the table, probably 
for other errands. 

‘In Norway the doors of rooms have for 
the most part no locks. We have found 
in some places locks, but the keys could 
be used only from the outside. In most 
private cottages the house key is used 
only from the outside, in case the people 
are all absent for several weeks; but to 
lock a door and remain inside is to them 
foolishness. In Bergen, at the public con- 
certs and entertainments, the outer gar. 
ments and appurtenances are laid aside in 
an outer room, as otherwheres in Europe ; 
but there is no checking system at Bergen, 
not even any one in attendance that I 
could find. After an entertainment we 
attended, the men went to a corner of 
umbrellas and canes and each took his 
own. It must have been £0, and must 
usually be so; otherwise such a system, or 
lack of system, would not exist. I took 
my hat, coat, and cane, and crept out, 
feeling as if I had stolen something, and 
longing to tell somebody officially that 
they were really mine. 

‘* Yesterday, a guide whom we hired to 
row us across a lake was not needed fur- 
ther, since the way to the glacier was easy 
to find, but having my litUle amateur cam- 
era and stand with me, and not feeling 
inclined to climb with them, I asked him 
what I should pay him to carry them up 
to the glacier with us. He openly replied 
that he would as lief go up with them 
for me as to wait for us below. This is 
only equaled by the guide of the previous 
day, who reasoned with us and explained 
how much cheaper it would be to hire 
him without his horse, and showing that 
he could make it just as convenient for 
us.” 


HUMAN TREES. 


It is said that the Bheel robbers of 
India, when followed by mounted pur- 
suers over plains affording no sheltering 
trees or shrubs, but only the blackened 
trunks of trees left standing as the ruins 
of forest conflagration, have been known 
to seize amomentary opportunity afforded 
them of flinging down their pluoder in 
little round heaps, which, covered with 
their round shields, have looked in the 
distance exactly like heaps of earth that 
have been noticed scattered about upon 
other parts of the plains. Then, seizing 
the nearest sticks, they bave—standing 
perfectly still—thrown themselves into 
contorted attitudes, and have actually 
succeeded in deceiving thier pursuers, 
who have rushed unsuspectingly by them. 
Here is the account by one writer, the 
Rev. J. D. Woods, of one of these tricks 
of mimicry. Mr. Woods says: ‘‘ Before 
the English had become used to these 
maneuvers a very ridiculous incident 
occurred. An officer with a party of 
horse was chasing a small body of Bheel 
robbers, and was fast overtaking them. 
Suddenly the robbers ran behind a rock, 
or some such obstacle, which hid them 
for a moment, and when the soldiers came 
up the men had mysteriously disappeared. 
After an unavailing search the officer 
ordered his men to dismount beside a 
clump of scorched and withered trees 
and, the day being very hot, he took off 
his helmet and hung it on a branch by 
which he was standing. The branch in 
question turned out to be the leg of a 
Bheel, who burst into ascream of laughter, 
and flung the astonished officer to the 
ground. The clump of scorched trees 
suddenly became metamorpbosed into 
men, and the whole party dispersed in 
different directions before the Eoglishmen 
could recover from their surprise, carry- 
ing with them the officer's helmet by way 


lot trophy.” The walking of Birnam 


Wood to Dunsinane pales as an exploit 
before the cleverness of these Bheel 
robbers. 


HOW STANTON DID BUSINESS. 


A writer in the ‘‘ Pioneer Press” tells 
how Secretary Stanton went through his 
daily reutine of work in the war-time : 

There was then, as now, a good deal 
of messengering and card-taking at the 
doors of department secretaries, but ac- 
cess to Stanton was always possible to 
people who knew how to wait. His office 
would be crowded every morning when 
he took his seat. To the firat visitor who 
stepped up he would say brusquely, his 
eyes gleaming through his glasses like 
fixed bayonets : 

** What do you want ?” 

**Mr. Secretary,” said the petitioner, a 
tall, sinewy Westerner, *‘ our folks have 
had a fair, and filled thirty-seven boxes of 
good things for the boys in our —— IIlinois 
Regiment. I want transportation—” etc. 

‘*Don’t bother me with that. Here!” 
And the Secretary would dash his pen on 
a bit of paper, give it to the tall man, and 
dismiss him. 

“What is it?” 
woman. 

‘*Plaze, sor, an’ I want to see me hus- 
band in Fort Myer.” 

“You can’t. Next.” 

*‘T wanted to ask—” this time it is a 
New York merchant, shrewd, smooth, 
and calculating, ‘“‘about the post trader- 
ship at——-.  isthere to be a change, and 
has any one been given that post ?” 

‘No, sir; and you can’t have it for 
yourself or anybody else.” 

“] want that ;” and a thick-set, quick- 
motioned man threw down a piece of 
paper. 

“Allright. Next!” 

The next would perhaps say not a word, 
but stick a paper under Stanton’s nose. 
“Yes ; go to Townsend, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. It’s none of my business,” 

A brigadier-general stepped up: 

** What are you here for ?” 

“IT thought I would look in, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and see—” 

** That’s enough, sir. Don’t let me see 
or hear of you in Washington again for 
six months. IfI do, Ill jail you, as sure 
as you live.” 

A slim, brown-faced lieutenant stepped 


This to an Irish 


p: 
‘*T havea friend, Mr. Secretary, in the 
One Hundred and Fourteenth New York, 
that I want to get transferred to my regi- 
ment and company. He is my best friend. 
Can it be done ”’ 
‘“‘My dear fellow, it can’t. I should 
like to please a good-locking boy like you ; 
but if 1 did, it would break up the disci- 
pline of the whole army in ninety days. 
You are well? Just from the front? 
Good by. God bless you.” — 
Such was the great War Secretary. 


HOW A CAT RODE 117 MILES. 


The Montreal ‘‘ Star” thus tells how a 
cat rode 117 miles on a fly-wheel of an 
engine : ‘‘ Tne engineer of the ‘ Star’ print- 
ing establishment, soon after starting the 
steam engine Tuesday morning, noticed 
a white patch on the inner surface of the 
drive-wheel, which he thought was a piece 
of paper caught Dy one of the spokes in 
its filght and whirled round and round by 
the wheel. The white patch was noticed 
by several of the hands during the morn- 
ing, who accounted for it in the same 
way, but no attention was given to the 
matter until the engine was stopped shortly 
after noon. As the wheel stopped, the 
engineer was surpri-ed to see the white 
spot fall to the ground and then get up 
and crawl away. He then, for the first 
time, became aware that the white spot 
which had been whirling in the fly-wheel 
was a cat which had been clinging to one 
of the spokes of the wheel, and had only 
relaxed its hold when the wheel had come 
to a standstill. The cat seemed dazed for 
a while, and was taken into the street for 
free air. Here it remained perfectly still 


for considerable time, but on an attempt 


being made to cover it with paper, it ran 
off in a zigzag course, but apparently as 
fully alive as ever. The lower portion of 
the fly-wheel revolves in a trough, the 
sides of which fit close to the broad tire of 
the wheel, and it is presumed that the 
cat, which was a strange one, being 
frightened at the entry of the engineer, 
jumped into the trough to get out of the 
way, and, when the wheel was started, 
found itself whirling around on the inside 
of the tire. The wheel is ten feet in diam. 
eter, and as it revolved from 7 am. to 
12:30 P.mM., and ata rate of sixty revolu- 
tions per minute, by a simple calculation 
it will be found that the cat traveled a dis- 
tance of more than 117 miles, or about 
20,000 revolutions of the wheel.” 


NATURAL MAGIC. 


With the aid of a pair of compasses or 
a pencil and a bit of string, carefully draw 
two concentric half-circles—that is, from 
the same center, and one about a half an 
inch within the other. The size of the 
design makes but little difference, but the 
result is more easily seen if the diagram is 
as large as convenient. Divide this double 
half-circle into a number of compart- 
ments, and in each place a letter of the 
alphabet, a numeral, or a name, as the 
fancy may dictate, the object being that 
there be no possible mistaking of one com- 
partment for another. Rule straight lines 
from each compartment to the common 
center. Now take a smal! button—a shoe 
but‘on is as good #s any—and fasten a bit 
of fine silk thread about eight inches long 
to it, making a knot in each end of the 
thread. Now let one of the party take 
the thread by the end, and hold it so far 
above the figure that the button shall hang 
about an inch and a half above the paper. 
Let him fix bis mind firmly upon one of 
the compartments, and then close his eyes. 
Very soon the button will develop a pen- 
dulum-like motion, and before long, gen- 
erally in about three minutes, it will be- 
gin to move toward the compartment of 
which the holder is thinking. It really 
seems, at the first glance, that the button 
itself is influenced by the unconscious ex- 
ertion of will on the part of the experi- 
menter. But close investigation will re- 
veal the fact that the hand moves with a 
slight tremulous motion, which, being 
transmitted through the fine thread, moves 
the button. Much amusement can be 
had by putting names of the people in the 
compartments, and then seeing of which 
one the experimenter is thinking.—([St. 
Nicholas for January. 


THE SACRED RIGHTS OF “ SPORT.” 
That the rabbit is a sacred animal in the 
eyes of country squires and Tory magis- 
trates has loog been known ; but we have 
seldom had amore striking example of 
the desperate efforts to preserve it invio- 
late from an ill-fed peasantry than that 
which has just been given at Ashford, in 
Kent. Two laborers—brothers—went out 
to cut wood, and one of them laid hold of 
a rabbit, which had been snared close to 
where he was at work. Immediately a 
gamekeeper and policeman, hitherto con- 
cealed, put in an appearance, and took the 
brothers before the magistrates, by whom 
they were both sentenced to twenty-one 
days’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 
Neither of them bad benefited by the rab- 
bit, and one of them had not touched it, 
yet they were both punished as rigorously, 
as has been truly remarked, as if they had 
nearly kicked their wives to death.—[ Lon- 
don Christian World. 


Mr. George MacDonald, the poet and 
novelist, has entered a new field of litera- 
ture—the ediling of Shakespeare's plays. 
His stage directions are too poetical, 
actors think. Imagine an actor studying 
this situation: ‘‘ Here the actor should 
show a marked calmness and elevation in 
‘Hamlet.’ He should have around him, 
as it were, a luminous cloud, the cloud of 
his coming end. A smile notall of this 
world should close the speech.” A smile 


not all of this world would be effective. 
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April 16, 1885. 
FINANCIAL. 


The markets this week, both for secu- 
rities and breadstuffs, are affected by the 
decided war news which came Thursday 
morning, indicative of a great conflict 
pending between England and Russia. 
We commented on the contingency of a 
great European war, from a commercial 
standpoint, three weeks ago, and have no 
reason to believe otherwise, now that the 
contingency has become a probability. 
As a neutral nation, however, much as we 
may deplore war, if it comes, its effect on 
our commerce is a matter of great con 
cern. Will it tend to further depress cur 
present condition, or will it bave the op- 


- posite effect? So far as Eogland is de- 


barred from procuring her supplies from 
Russia—and she would be altogether de- 
barred from it—she must procure such 
supplies from other sources. With Eng- 
land at war in Afgbanistan, she would 
employ a greatarmy from India, which 
employment would divert from the pro. 
ductive force of that country, and would 
therefore diminish its production of 
cereals, 80 that England would have to 
rely on Australia and America to supply 
the deficiency caused by the falliog off in 
commerce from these sources. Our mar- 
kets for all products adopted this theory 
of the case, and when war news came 
there was a pronounced and rapid appre 
ciation in the prices of these necessities. 

The same cause that would swell our 
income from the increased value of our 
natural supplies, affected responsively the 
market values of our railway shares and 
bonds. An extraordinary flow of products 
from the West to shipping points on the 
Eastern seaboard must necessarily expand 
our carrying trade, and so furnish our 
internal transportation with a much larger 
traffic. These results, so far as they would 
affect us favorably, seem quite conclu 
sive. On the other hand, raw cotton is 
always affected adversely, fora time, by 
English war operations. War in England 
takes away from the strength of her in- 
sular manufacturing power, and, as she is 
a great customer for our cotton, the price 
here drops, because the market is more 
limited and depressed. But this, on the 
other hand, stimulates our own manu- 
facturing interests, enabling cotton goods 
manufacturers to make their goods 
cheaper, while, the productive interests of 
the country being better off, the sales will 
be in larger volume. Iron and steel 
works will find better employment, since 
a strong demand for all war material will 
be felt;; and this, in turn, will help the 
coal trade. With war a certainty, there 
fore, we may look for a decided change 
for the better in the situation. It will be 
felt at once in some branches of trade, and 
more gradually in others, but is about as 
sure to come as anything in the future. 

There is a notable change in the com- 
plexion of railway earnings, as returned 
for the month of March, when compared 
with February, and also when compared 
with March of last year. ‘‘ The Financial 
Chronicle” reports the aggregate gross 
earnings of fifty-eight railways in March ; 
comparing them with the figures during 
the same month in 1884, the increase is 
over $700,000. The movement of bread 
stuffs East is quite unprecedented in 
amount, and the merchandise export 
movement is good; the exhibit from the 
port of New York for the past week is 
about $6,500,000, in spite of a small cotton 
movement. 

There is a large volume of our credits, 
on account of our foreign commerce, 
which is held, now, invested in sterling 
bills, or is in use in the London money 
market, because of the higher rate of inter- 
est oncall. While this money is not likely 
to be returned here until a return of confi- 
dence, and consequent activity in our in- 
terests, has been effected, yet it will prevent 
any large shipments of gold from us in case 
of war; indeed, the credit side will te 
heavily increased in our favor in that case, 
forour exports will largely expand. Then, 


for three years been unloading American 


securities on us until they are bare of good 
investments on American account, and 
cautious investors will be inclined to sell 


to us for ours. On the whole, there is a 

brighter outlook in a number of our prin- 

cipal interests dutiug the past week; the 

course of improvement, while slow, seems 

to besure. The tone of the stock market 

is healthier, and prices are improving. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .... ........-- $ 659,100 
Specie. lacrease......... 1,570,900 
Legal tenders, increase.......... 141,100 
Deposita, increase... .... ..... 1,730,900 
Reserve, increase... ............ 1,279,275 


Money, on call, is one percent. The 
surplus reserve in banks is now about 
$50,000 000. 


A.S.HATCH& CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New Vork Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds Ilated at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and «old on mar 
gin. 

UNITED STATES RONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE™ 


FARM LOANS! 


loans io fore HA AVE 
forowice Ost ED ER AL- 
LEY MORTGAYG NEVER LOST 


A DOLLAKR principal: om any loans 
made here. we, coll - ted and sent to you free 
of cost, each year. loans are very safe, and 


recom. 
mended by leading business men Be ye... 
{aatani West —men for whom I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
REFERENCES. 49 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., - 

M. E. GATES, Ph.D., LL ‘D. t Rutgers Col- 
l New Brunaw ick, N. 

Da. on J. Pres't Geneseo 


TOPL IPF Manchester 

Rev. JOHN RAY, Lake 

Da. JOHN K. BUCKL YN, Mystic 

importers’ and Traders’ National Monk’ New York. 

First National Rank, St. Peul, Mino 

The Congregationalist, Roston “N.Y. Obeerver. 
All are pleased with my investments, — 

cular, with full information, 

from old customers, and a New Ma t Dakote 


gone nee on application. Mention 
P 
O N Sec TORS. 
MINNESOTA, three times 
14 year®’ — in this 


MORTGAGES. the most Goctvabie loans. 


action. 
Kansas Mis. = W vandotte, Kan. 


‘AGO Dr 
JES 
has for sale 
we i. 000 Acres 
of the C oicest Farm- 
ing Vanes in the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
Minnesota and 
. 


CHAS. FE. 
mmissioner 


HICAG 


security large. nterest, 


Sendaix centa for receiv 

A PRIZ free, acostly box of goods whieb w''! 
help you to more money ht away than anything 
else in this world. All, of either sex, succeed from 
fret — The broad road to fortune before 


workers, absolutely sure. Aconce address Tave 
Co., Augusta, Maine. 


their European bonds, and return again | 


Are cordially to read the, followts 
thousands. hey come every day. All 


Newark, N. Y., June 1. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured 
me of wuscular rheumatism. It has also cured a 
severe case of headache and female troubies of 
eighteen years’ standing, Mrs. L. C. Sraxcea. 


Mr., Jane 238. 


. Seott—The Corsets | ordered six months ago 
have worn splendidly, and bave given satisfaction 
every way. They are the best Corsets | ever wore 
aside from their electric qualities, which are truly 
marveious. | suffered reatly from rheumatism 
in my back and limbs, but your Electric eee 
have entirely cured me. ty yy A 
represen ABSON, 


Me. 
ugust 2°. 

I severely 

poe back trouble for 

years, and found no 


sets. They cured me, § and excellence of material. 
Without them, 


Proria, 

I suffered from kid- 
ney, liver and nervous 
troubles for twelve 
years. Dr. Scott's Elec- 

ic Belt entirely cured 
me,after all other rem- 
edies had failed. His 
Electric Hair Brush 
bas cured my neural- 
gia. C. W. Hoawnren. 


POSTPAID 


Meurnis, Texyn., 


much relief. I suffered 
four years with breast 
trouble without find 


are invaluable. 
5 Jas. CAMPBELL. have no ual. A 
ust 17 > alee each Corset. OU 


would not induce me § Worn to 
te part with my Elec- § follow, 


agan, Real Estate Op- § Brushes, $1.00. "1.50, 2.00, 


ose Who Doubt 


well or shou wear these Corseta. bh 
impart no Shock ” whatever, but really deligh 


Dr. Scott’s Cenuine 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 


relief till | wore Dr. § have established a deserved reputation bevond that 
Scott's Electric Cor- § of ail other Corsets for comfort, elewance, durability, 


and would not betthese advantages, the 
Electro-Magnetism and thorough heal- 
Mrs. i. D. Bewsow. fing and invigorating power than any 


2. patent solid back 
steels, through 
ing any benefit from I which the evclete are riveted. For weak backs, 
other remedies. They § spinal, kidney and liver troubles, rheumatism, and 
Other weaknesses peculiar to women, our Corsets 
sautiful silwe woe compass with 
which to test thelr electro-magne - 
K ELEC RIc IN- 
Iteli my +h ends gold OLES, }. pric e 50 cents per pair, should be 

ther with our Corsets; astonishing results 
Host of the above remarks apply equally to 


tric Corset and Hair oy! t mbastric Belts for ladies and gentlemen. Price suffered continually 
Brush anless 1 could 0. (In ordering by mail, add 20 cents for postage.) HI from indigestion, has 
obtain others. size of Waist and tne this Make all hee nm ere he »nefite 
Mrs. S. P. Frawagan, § remittances pay able to GEO. A OTT, 842 BB by wearing them, and 


Wife of Webster Flan-§ Broadway. N. Dr. 
2.50, 3.00 


tful sensation. 


Pa., October 9. 

I found Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets possessed 
miraculous werin stimulating and invi — 
ing my enfeebled body,and the Hair Brush 
magic effect on my scalp 

Mrs. T. E. Suv pen, Fancy Goods Dealer. 
Beacn, Micn., September 3. 

I cheerfully tender you my he artfelt cratitude for 
what vour Electric Corsets bave done for me. 
have suffered for over three years with weak back, 
growing worse all thetime. At times | was almost 

elpless—could not work or walk. I received ben- 
efit the second day of wearing it, and have im- 
preved ever since. I am now able to work and 
walk all day without any trouble. My friends are 


simply astonished. Mrs. A. CURREY, 


NILES, Mics.. 
January 5, 1885, 
Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets havecured! me 
of acute dyspepsia, 
from whichl have 
ered for eight year~. 
His Electric Hair 
cures my head- 

ache every time. “ 


RF, Mp., 


In addition toall 


Possess hore 


other Lilectrie or 
Magmetic appli- 
ances onthe mar- 
et, however 
high priced. Ti» 
aijoining cut repre- 
sents our No. 2.or $1.0 


Scott's klectric Belt. 
L. H. Mitrer. 


ON TRIAL. 


Wra., 


nursing, 
$1.0), alkiominal, $3.00 
25 cents extra for sizes 


done wonders for me. 
It has so improved my 
bealth that | am now 
able to attend person- 
ally to all mv house- 
hold cuties.l am great- 
ly 
M. 
Miss., 
une 24. 

Dr. Scott — Your 
Flectric Corsets have 
given splendid satis- 
faction. Unelady who 


stitched, and have 
tipped steels and lock 
clasps, combined with 


has thrown all medi- 
cines aside. 
Mrs. J.H. 


Scott’s Electric, Hair 


erator. 


Here is my experience in wearing Dr. Scott's 
Electric Corset: I suffered untold in my back 
and sides, so much sc that | dreaded lying down 
atnight. I found no rellef till wearing 
Electric Corset. Since wearing them | have 
almost entirely free from those pains. 

ith much gratitude, M. Homart 


Fast Mass.. June 26. 


My sister suffered constantly with back and a trouble, so hadly at times that she had to be lifted 
about. She put on one of vour Electric Corsets on Monday. on the following Wednesday. much to our 
surprise, she was able to get around the house and superintend the cooking and domestic labor. She 
is now feeling well and is full of gratitude ra. S. J. Harper, Weerow, O 

(Either Sex) ‘Wanted for Dr. Scott's beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, Ftesh. ane Tooth Brushes, and 
' Insoles. No risk. Quick Sales. Sati«faction Guaranteed. 
For terms, address« GEO. A. SCOTT, Rroadway. N. 


Prixcrton, June 25. 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 
case, | was, previously, thoroughly incapacitated 
and could not help my self. 1 have worn your Cor- 
sets now for two weeks, and I am able to be up 
and around, helping to do housework, ete. My 
friends are astonished. With m: inv thanks, ete aa 
J. MePartanp. 


BREAK. “THE: “HIPS. 


growing Children Don't 


your merchants for 
them. Tuke no other. 


BEST & CO., 


the body. 
with Coraline, 

Price hj il, $1.1°. 
Meichant-. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
353 Broadway, 


sARNES’ 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. ComPpLeTs 
Outtits for actual workshop basiness, 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers couipete with steam power. 
Machines om trial if desired. 

Proof of full 


letail, i.lustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F. & John Ba 


The front and back are boned | 
lor sale by all leading 


New York City. 


Our new Spring and Summer stock 
(of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ SUITS and 
| OVE RCOATS, HATS, CAPS, SHIRT 


The sides of this Corset are boned with WAISTS, FLANNEL WAISTS, &c., 


MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S Cloaks, 
Dresses, Millinery, Hosiery, and IN- 
FANTS’ CLOTHING of every de- 
scription, is now ready, and is the 
best, in every respect, we have ever 
offercd., 


Those who have heen in the habit of selecting 
their children’s goods from the limited assort 
ment usually found in the departments of dry 
goods and clothing stores will appreciate the 
immense and varied stock we offer, the unusu 
ally low prices, and other advantages of oures 
tablishment. 

We have placed several! additional lines on our 


BARGAIN TABLES, 


fully as good value has those heretofore adver- 
tised. lllustrated catalogue sent on application. 


6Q and 62 West 23d St.,.N.Y. 


DO MOTHERS 


Put stiff on AS 


FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York, 


= 
| 
bility been 1 
Vbysicians and’ 
me. | y derived 
Shy Corset. Onr other 
prices are $1.0), $2.00 
beautiful Enelish sa- wre ar 
All our Corsets Dr. Scott — Your 
ovem!> ff. A ordec oup tric rset has 
= Dr. Scott’s Electric are corded. double — 
t 
| 
‘ 43 
- 
|| 3 BUY FERRIS’ 
ROS | patente | 
A G00) 
j Fit all ages. % 
CELEBRATED 1 || | commend them 
| 
Everyone. Secure s new 
farm in the best Grain | : | 
world and On T | 
eave the marshes, stumps, LL 
stones and worn-out lands , 
of the East. Don’t wait, : 
now is the time te buy. y 
Going rapidly, and prices a | 
born, 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CC., 
| 
First Mortgage Heal Estate Loans paic — 
m New York. beolute faction 
ARAN or Te cons. gitar 
ad 
= 
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i THE ANCE 
| PuBLisHER's Desk not deign to notice. At length there came to COMMON SENSE INSUR 


be a distinction even among upholders; and 


/ | — Bes ore so, forthe matter of a name, they called them- 

i. New York, Tavrspay, Arrit 16, 1885. | selves undertakers. Finally, the upboldets 

} also got aristocratic notions Into thetr heads ; RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURAN CE 
=: ; We have examined one of the Family and | 80d they adopted upholsterers as thetr title, 

; so that *‘ the ‘ upholder,’ rnefal harbinger of AS OFFERED ONLY BY 


Fulpit Bibles advertised by the Bible Pub- 

lishing House, Syracuse, at $6.50, and con- death,” who “ waits with patience for the | 
| sider it well worth the price charged. As dying breath,’’ of whom Gray wrote, is now THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 

; | this house offers to send their Bible C. O. D., er a at least in name. ; 
when desired, subject to examination and 


owe Biliousness and Spring Fever SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


if before purchasing elsewhere. CURED BY A FEW DOSES OF 

| = ana a tai | is the safest, the most economical, and the most equitable system of life insur- : 
: f | LIFE IN PEKIN. ance attainable. 

At a recent meeting of the Women's The policy contracts give definite insurance for a specified term, to be | 
4 Goblets; selected by the applicant, with the right to renew and extend the insurance at the 
i returned from China, the Rev. C. L. Pil- end of each successive term, without medical re-examination or other condition, 

| cher, said : ‘‘ In Pekin wagons go through by the payment of Three Dollars per annum on each $1,000 insured, and mort: 


vary premiums equitably adjusted at each age to provide for the mortality actu- 


j the street drawn by mules; strings of ; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1683. ally experienced. These mortuary premiums are at once placed in trust to be 


camels go along fastened together ; men ch 
There are] nat” this gy menced using your used solely in settlement of death claims, and to create a guaranty fund. 


are pushing wheelbarrows. Spring acgimmenced usin, ur 
q innumerable donkeys. They are bur- disagreeable ta than This form of policy is specially adapted to 
| dened with loads larger than themselves. | 
Men pass along carrying loads. with poles ; 
| across their shoulders. llouses are there JAMES a Partners and Creditors, } 
a ii 150 years old. The new ones are built as the protection of Life Insurance is obtained at the actual current cost, and does 
A || | exactly like _ old ones. ‘The fronts ate not involve the payment of large deposits for accumulation, as is necessary under 
: burnished with gilt. Passing along the an . IS any system of level or uniform premiums. You pay as you go, get what you buy, and 
: iz street a mile we came to a widestreet, and —— a stop when you choose. ' 
af | then passed into a blind alley. Every 
; hb door was so high that you could not see The yearly cost to insure $10,000 in case of death has been— 
a My, within. On each door was pasted a rep- At age 30, $74 00, while usual life rate is $230 02. 
resentation of a hideous being. These 4, 82 40, 
were pictures of the gate gods, and were a 50, 108 40, 471 80. 
| found on every doorinthe kingdom. The 60, 189 20, 776 30. 
superstition of the people was such that ;, — 
' The Provident S has $320 of h ts to each $100 of liability to 
when a beggar died, they believed his me BEST THING KNOWN 
islets wendered up and down the worl WwW policyholders, a larger proportion than can be shown by any other Life Insurance 
AND 
at night, with the intent of entering their ASE BLEACHING Company in the country 
¢ houses. It saw gate gods, however, and FT, HOT OR COLD WATER. a belts 
P INGLY snd gives universal satid¢faction . 
: : alley were two large gates without the aie family, rich or poor should be without 1. 
| the missioe- by all G . BEWARE of imitations 
| gods.on them | Well designed to mislead, is the WH. E. STEVENS SHEP PARD HOMANS, 
aries of the American Board, with their] sarE labor-saving compound, 
; wives and daughters and children. The] always bears the above symbol, ond names Secretary. President and Actuary. 
Chinamen didn’t shake hands till they} §§ %4M#S PYLE. NEW ¥ ORK. 
became Christians, as they believed 
fy that it wae an exhibition of Christian] RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, Home Office, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 
fellowship. When the missionary went 
all in person, or send for Pros us. 1 
to a strange city he was met with a grand 18 Lafayette Place, pe ’ pect 
procession of people, who turned out to 
| see the foreign devils, as they called the NEW YORK. THE RECORDS SHOW 
white people. They touched his hands, 
‘ | his clothing, and his boots, ‘and asked| Next door to The Christian Union Office. THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE 
q | about the price and the material. They a COOLEY CREAMERS 
vy : finally became convinced that he was flesh () >) N° has never been equaled by any Creamery, Pan, or Sep- 
and blood, and then asked his business CHURC NT. 
Their common words for house were rest eo 
J in and quiet. House implied a cover under OOK & HASTING | ver n Daily Usel! 
which was a woman, meant = BOSTON, MASS. Ss, milk. They tholead tn tho Gronms 
when a woman was under cover, under Huiliersof the Grand Orzans in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
restraint, there was rest. A little boy born Chute he Holy C. Philadel Cactnnati; TH E D AV I S SWI N G C H U R N 


Awarded SIX SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all com. 

petitors. IT OPERATES THE KASIEST. IT CHURNS MORE THOROUGHLY, AND CON 

SEQUENTLY BRINGS MORE BUTTER. IT 18 THE EASIRST TO CLEAK. THE COVER Ix 
ALWAYS ON TOP, AVOIDING ALL LEAKAGF AND EMPTYING OF CREAM ON THE FLOOR. 

Also a fullline of BUTTER WORKFRS, BUTTER PRINTERS, and 
all supplies for Dairies and Factories. You will regret it if you purchase auy 
apparatus before sending for our illustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


| in the family meanttbat an individual had im CH U RCH ORCAN 


artof the country. We invite attentionto our new 
conie who would see that they were buried sof P ARLOR ans. at @ $l 


wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
properly when they died, and thus eternal IST, and others are invited to a pply tb sal rit rect fut 
a , all information connected with our art. - 
peace assured. Every man who met the | CL RCULLA RS and specificath us furnished 
father was bound to congratulate him. If | onapplication. Second hand oe forsale at low ail 
a girl was born the father wore no smile, 


and the mother was scorned. It was an 


No. 1 SUIT. 


is ; | insult to congratulate the father. It was — p Andrews’ 
} te only another mouth to feed and no re- Plush, 963. 
: ) ward. If the boy died, though the parent — arlor Folding B eds. z 
f | a had the deepest. affection, the body was oes 30 STY LES; $20 UP. 
| placed in a matting and given toa coolie, & CO., THE ONLY PERFECT FOLDING BED. 
with a few coins, to do as he pleased with Boston, | 
it. In Pekin a cart passed through the Beem | 
| city and gathered up the bodies of those Catalogues sent 
| who died, and they were consigned to one Send for Catatogue. 
| | corttoarton i kel ON CHURCH FURNITURE, | send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OFFICE FURNITURE, 
| aS Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
a «ag d for Hand-Book, free, to 19 BOND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
\ } In Victor Hugo’s younger days, during a Send for Hand- A. H. ANDREWS & CO.., WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


J. & R. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Cher 
Fchools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, ete, 
WARRANTED. atalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


performance of his play ‘* Les Burgraves,’ 


: Alexander Dumas, seeing a man asleep in 
the stalls, said to his friend, There, Hugo, 
watch the effect of your verses!’ A little 
nettled, Hugo waited for his opportunity, 
and a week later, while ‘‘ Henry III.’’ was ; 
being played, caught a spectator napping, | ——— 
and called Dumas’s attention to him. ** Yes,”’ 


said Dumas, but that’s the same man who Manufacture celebrated Bells 
went to sieep the other night; it has been Clocks, 
impossible to awake him.’’ MoSaare Baltimore, M4 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Funeral directors came to be called under 
takers in an odd way. Formerly, a poor set 
of haberdashers were known as ‘‘ upholders,”’ 
because they came in when every one else | 


j 
ail othe 
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WELL-KNOWN EDITORS. 


One of the busiest religious editors in Phila- 
delphia, as well as one of the most success- 
ful, is the Rev. Victor L. Conrad, of the | 
‘* Lutheran Observer.”’’ He isthe office editor, 
while his brother, the Rev. F. W. Conrad, 
D.D., ig the editor-in-chief. Professor \V. 
Coorad gives his whole time and effort to the 
work of making the * Lutheran Observer” 
the valuable sheet itis. Ile was, compara- 
tively a short time ago, a broken-down In- 
valid. Now he is as hearty as anybody need 
want to be. 

In the interest 
broken-down literary 


of overworked editora, 
men, and exhausted 


| keep hold of the ax. 


men of business, one of our writers paid a. 
visit to Professor Conrad a few days ago, and 


had a pleasant and practical taik with him. 


Professor Conrad was svated in bis editortal | 


chair, ‘“‘ pushing things’’ for the coming 
issue of the Observer,’’ and thas he in- 
formed us: 

“There are few people who become as 
weary and worn as brain workers. By long 
and unremitting overwork with the bratn, I 
was badly run down, and brought into a 
condition of great nervons weakness. My 
stomach was in poor condition. My diges- 
tion was bad. If late a hearty meal I felt 
heavy and dull. I hada general fecling of 
good-for-nothingness. 1 was unable to per- 
form my editorial duties with satisfaction. 
In thisstate I realized that somethiog must 
be done, and that right promptly, or I would 
become a confirmed invalid. This was six 
or cight years ago. 

From the experience of others, I knew 
something of Compound Oxygen. I would 
have been inclined to be a little skeptical 
about it, but | knew of the case of Mrs. Kel- 
ley, formerly Miss Hornbrook. I knew how 
prostrated she had been; an apparently 
hopeless case of spinal injury. thought 
that if such a case as hers could be reached 
by Compound Oxygen, mine was not beyond 
its power. 

“To make a long story short, I took the 
treatment. I saw at once that it was not one 
of the clasa of remedies which do their work 
in twenty-four hours. For this I liked it all 
the better, and | gained confidence in it. I 
began to improve; first a little, then more 
decidedly, but gaining all the time. Before 
long that miserable feeling of pood-for- 
nothingness was gone. My nerves were toned 
up. My stomach improved, and eating was 
no longer the cause of torment. I was able 
to do my work. My recovery was a simple 
and pleasant process. No nauseous medicine 
totake ; no unpleasant operations to endure. 
I could experience the pleasure of restoration 
and still attend to my literary duties. I con- 
tinued the treatment until my health was fully 
restored, and I conld perform my e/‘itorial 
labors as felicitously as ever. 

** You ask me if | ever have occasion now 
toreturn to the treatment. Yes,!1 do some- 
times. Therearetimes when lam mentally 
jaded from overwork and consequent fatigue. 
Then I take a few inhalations of the Com- 
pound Oxygen, and it seems to renew my 
vitality and act with immediate effect.’’ 

‘*Well, Professor, how about the case of 
your brother, the Rey. F. W. Conrad, D.D.?”’ 

‘* His restoration by means of Compound 
Oxygen is a wonderfal instance of the effi- 
cacy of that method of treatment. His merv- 
ous system was completely shattered. His 
was an aggravated case of overwork fol- 
lowed by too severe doses of powerful drugs, 
For several months he was entirely laid aside. 
After beginning a course of treatment with 
Compound Oxygen, his improvement soon 
followed. The first effect was that he was 
able to enjoy healthy slcep, to which he had 
long been a stranger. Then his whole system 
was toned up. His digestion, which had 
been greatly disordered, became natural and 
hearty. A marked improvement in his sight 
was one of the most notable indications. 
One eye had long been sightiess, and the 
other was weak. But the sightof the remain- 
ing eye became much clearer and more re 
liable. He is now busy among the churches 
as well as attending to his duties as editor-in- 
chief of the paper. He travels much of the 
time, while I attend to the office duties and 
the detail of the editorial labor. He stands 
the fatigue of travel wonderfully well. He 
is preaching almost every Sunday,and de- 
livering frequent addresses. 

‘Both my brother’s case and my own are 
of interest to the overworked thousands who 
cannot take a week's rest or a day’s rest from 
their wearying labor. | think literary mea, 
business men, and overworked clergymen as 
well, ought to know more about this Com- 
pound Oxygen ; it isso simple, so efficacious, 
80 easy of application, and so certain in cases 
of disease which the physicians consider 
almost beyond hope. Its applicability to a 
wide range of diseases seems to me to be one 
of its highest merits. It is entirely free 
from everything like empiricism, and pro- 
duces the best results by the natural and 
direct way in which it — on the — 
organs of the system, repairing waste, an 

good the ravages of disease and 


“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’’ con- 
inn a history re the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent Sree by Dra. Starkey & 
— 1, 109 Girard 8t., Ph phia, to any 

who’ will write to them for it. 


— 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


The wolf asked the goat to dinner, but 
the goat declined. A fox sleeps, but counts 
hens in his dreams. The wolf changes 
his hair every year, but remains a wolf. 
Dog, why do youbark? To frighten the 


wolves away. Dog, why do you keep 
your tail between your legs? I am afraid 
of the wolf. Love, fire, and cough cannot 
be hid. Make friends with the bear, but 
Everything is bitter 
to him who has gall in his mouth. Bread 
and salthumble arobber. <A fullstomach 
is deaf to instruction. If you hunt two 
hares you will catch neither. You may 
shut the door on the devil, but he will 
enter by the window. Praise not the crop 
until itis stacked. It is not necessary to 
plow and sow fools; they grow them- 
selves. Truth is not drowned in water 
nor burned in fire. A fool may throw a 
stone into a pond ; it may take seven sages 
to pull it out. No bones are broken by a 
mother’s fist. Whose bread and whose 
salt leat, his praise I sing. Lies march 
on rotten legs. Who lies will steal. 


APOTHEGMS OF A CYNIC. 

The late Baron Nestrol, of Austria, was 
In turns a cynic and a pessimist. The 
following sayings are taken from a book 
published after his decease : 

believe the worst of all men, includ. 
ing myself, and I am seldom deceived.” 

“Tl once saw a celebrated race horse 
that had grown old, hitched to a swill 
cart. Since then I don’t relish thinking 
about my future.” 

‘* Poverty is undoubtedly the worst 
thing in the world. If | were offered a 
cool $10,000,000 in gold to be poor I'd 
refuse to accept the proposition.” 

‘‘I can understand why people attend a 
ball, but why anybody should give a ball 
is something entirely beyond my compre- 
hension.” 

**When two wolves meet in the woods 
neither of them has the slightest doubt as 
to what kind of animal the other is ; but 
two men never meet in the forest without 
each one suspecting the other of being a 
robber.” 

“There is something irresistibly fascl- 
nating in the life of a spy. One enjoys 
all the pleasures that a thief has and yet 
is regarded as an honest man.” 

‘‘The man who carves is either a rascal 
ora fool. If he keeps the best, the choice 
piece for himself, he is a rascal ; if he does 
not, he is an ass.” 


A VERSATILE EDITOR. 


Mr. Samuel Smiles, in his new book, 
tells the following anecdote of Mr. Wal. 
ter, the man who made the London 
“Times” what it is: ‘‘It is related of 
him that, in the spring of 1833, shortly 
after his return to Parliament as Member 
for Berkshire, he was at the ‘ Times’ 
oftice one day when an express arrived 
from Paris, bringing the speech of the 
King of the French on the opening of the 
Chambers. The express arrived at 10 
A.M., after the day’s impression of the 
paper had been published, and the editors 
and compositors had left the office. It 
was important that the speech should be 
published at once ; and Mr. Walter imme- 
diately set to work upon it. Ife first 
translated the document ; then, assisted by 
one compositor, he took his place at the 
type-case and set it up. To the amaze 
ment of one of the staff who dropped in 
about noon, he ‘found Mr. Walter, M. P. 
for Berks, working in his shirt sleeves!’ 
The speech was set and printed, and the 
second edition was in the city by one 
o'clock. Had he not ‘turned to’ as he 
did, the whole expense of the express 
service would have been lost.’ 


Mrs. Somerville had, toa great extent, the 
power of concentration, and became so ab- 
sorbed in her task asto be unconscious of 
what was going on around her. Dr. Somer- 
ville told Harriet Martineau that he once 
laid a wager with a friend that be would 
abuse Mrs. Somerville in a loud voice to her 
face, and she would take no notice, and be 
did so. Sitting close to her he confided to 
his friend the most injurious things—that 
she rouged, that she wore a wig, and other 


such nonsense, uttered in a very lond voice. 
Her daughters were in a roar of laughter, 
while the o alandered lady sat placidly writing. 
At last her husband made a dead pause 
after her name, on which she looked up with 


an innocent, ‘‘ Did you speak to me ?’”’—[ Ex- | 
change, 


it Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend- | 
inz coughs and ‘colds, but the dangerous 
cluracter of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the hinges, if the blood is tainted with 
scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer’s 
(Cherry Peetoral is the only remedy that 
mayebe uniformly relied upon for the cure 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 
Buchingham C. H., Va., writes: * For 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 


Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
lv.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont., 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, 
With an affection of the throat and lungs, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used 
‘iiflerent preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, 
Ky., Writes: “I have been troubled with 
bronchitis, sinee early youth, and am now 
ST years of age. I ewe my life to Ayer’s 
Cherry Peetoral.’” Dr. J. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Kans., Writes: “.\Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It 
is « favorite medicine in my family.” 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. It isatroublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by nez- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
terminates in Consumption. Ernest II. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. One 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
writes: “For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
remedies afforded no relief.” Dr. PF. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: * In 
pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrbal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape, 
Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Aver’s Pills, find 
it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and lungs. We hare no 
other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.’ C. H. Pierce, Moline, W.. 
writes: “Catarrh had nearly destroved 
my sense of taste and smell. Avyer's Cher. 
ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Ias effeeted many wonderful cures. 


Mrs. Mary K. Whitcom), Hartford, Conn., 
\rites: “Some yeurs ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe 
iu the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the Jungs. 


pains 
She was very much 


reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim of Consumption. 
White in this condition, she was strongly recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 


Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 
Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, aud all similar troubles, 


Which it has never failed to eure.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


RINK’S Patent 


The Creat Church LICHT. 


to churches and the trade. 


ectors give the Meet P 

rf Soot and the Beet Light known for Churches, Stores, 4, ndows, 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture’ Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. ‘Ne w and ele- 

gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular ond es estimate. A liberal discount 
LP.F 1 Peari 


RINK. 56 Street. N. Y. 


BE we ARET 
IMPURE | WATER | 


Jewett's Patent Filte 
with filling of pre 
charcoal, render water 

clear, pure, and heaith- 
ful, for drinking_and 
cocking purposes. Theso 
filters have stood the test 
of one-third of a cen- 
tury, and have a world. 
wide reputation as the 
one only reliable filter. 


JEWETTS 


moniais free to all on 
application, 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 


FILTERS. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOUOMING 


ROSES 


clalty is and distributing 


eliver strong P anta 
oe eo ate bloom, com. safely by mail at all Post O 
ndid Varieties, your choice all labeled, for 


OTHER VARIETIES 2.3, 10 FOR $1 


according to value, Send for our New G iuide, 7 76 pp 

elegantly illus, and choose from over 500 fine<t «orts 

Growers, DINGER & © ONARD 
Rose Growers, West st Grove, c hester er o.. 


TO HAVE |} 


DIRES 


THE LIVER MUST SEIN OR 


Say) FORD'S 


Relhable Remedy tor Liver Complamts and tlis caused 

by a deranged or torpad condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
~nsta, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, He radache, 


> 


A 16-page book of testi 


fy’ 
AN. INVALUABLE PAMILY 
Thousende of testimonials prove its merit. 
ANX DBUGGIST WILL TELL XUU Irs Ne 


DYSPEPTICS. 
aA lif the stomach has be 


> come irritated 
AN 


through too high liv 

J ing, follow the exam 

ple of those who have 
ordered Kidge’s Food 
Blane Mange. Thirty 
years’ use has demou- 
strated its value asa 
dietetic, and it Is also 
delicious. Kecipes for 
preparing it accompa 
ny each can. 
Be, $1.3, and 


$1.75. Sold by Drug, 
gists. Send to Woolrich oh, Pain mer, Maas , for 
containing full on the sub 
ect 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Wee Nettings. 


TRADE MAKK. 


“Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
in 1 4 market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeon 
Birds, Doga, &c., and make it profitable. Desiguso 
loultry ouses, Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dx 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden an 


Lawv. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on of 15 tx Address 


Mfrs. and Im 


ROCKNER Na, 
Importers, {22 West Street, » A City. 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has tAree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalida aa 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers ev rocers everywhere, 


BAKER & Mas, 
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Rus. Ving 
Aviaries, Fencing. 
> GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 
BAKER'S 
INVIGORATOR 
| 


